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Villeneuve  has  the  final 


Pam  Hayward  In  Jerez 


GUAROW.1!  r 


won 
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- .— jn£  symbol  of  MfchaefSu  M R n,rinR*9  suPreiuo  dis-  he 
macher's  fallibility.  The  HW  LX  c,p1I,"arv  b«*y  ordered  hck„ew  that,  IftheHlUW, 

Formula  One  ch2rnpion8hlp  %^l?lUmaeh*r '<>  account  hZo  * W°‘,,d1be 

•^wskb  ttssssssra r ■^str* 

sksssksks  "«4^ss;ss 

5 n«pi  his  own  chance  and  . before  the  accident, 

diminishing  his  formidable  reputo  £m  «5"ri  pitj9  8aid  lo  have  when  SrhT  ®?e  88  "*• 

hon.  c reputa  told  Schumacher  that  one  water  * Schumacher  aPpeZ 

So  Schumacher  is  human  after  ^.atorwas  ,eakinfinnd  hla  the  "*k 

a|  Formula  Ones  most  Simed  en*n%waa  overheating.  gf™ 

Pilot  came  into  last  Sundays  Euro-  F*?  lS?  previoi,s  laps  the  AnhJ  Pa? on  Novea>» 

3 vf?  G/and  Po*  needing  only  to  fin-  vm]!!n  ha?  ,0.St  2,3sec  and  could  Fun**  *!? Schum*k 

sh  In  from  of  Villeneuve  to  secure  S u 8 W/,,iam8  was  sud-  fine  anS? 

i s third  championship  but  tost  ft  ?!  y °"  h,s  toiL  VVhcn  the  a SU8Pend^ ban;a 

«•**££  German  went  into  hia  final  bend 


J.  . ms  own  chance  ant 
diminishing  his  formidable  reputa 

So  Schumacher  is  human  after 
^ ’ F°rrnu|a  Ones  most  acclaimed 
Pilot  came  into  last  Sundays  Euro- 
P®aJ  Grand  Pnx  needing  only  to  fin- 
hls  fL.fr?nt.  °r  ^ileneuw;  to  Secure 

sss6CaSsruBh  this 

neJhf'lceJasJ0,11  by  Mika  Hakki- 
nen  from  his  McLaren  team-mate 

$£*£***•  Villeneuve's 
lrd  place  was  good  enough  for 
him  to  complete  the  IndyCnr- 
rormula  One  double  in  only  his  sec- 
ond  season  with  the  Williams  team 

afteHW0  ^ °le  i°Urth  driver  t0  do  it 
^ Ma,rlCx.Andretli'  Emerson  Eitti- 
paldi  and  Nigel  Mansell. 

Villeneuve  was  greeted  l)y 
mechanics  wearing  fluorescent  yel 
low  wigs  modelled  on  his  own  per- 
oxjde  cr°P-  His  was  a drive  of 
immense  courage  and  conce'ura- 
rj^wd,  remove  many  of  the 
doubts  about  his  sometimes  volatile 
temperament.  It  was  the  Canadian's 

™Sh  a'tention 


extraordinary S 
I H'e  EWorld  Mo  Js„ 

Zh’nPa?°I,N^ 

,,,  very feast Schum# 

tould  face  a multi-million^ 

fine  and  a suspended  ban;* 

SS"*1®  mfly  be  barred  fro* 
lirst  two  races  next  year, 


“It  shows  what  his  antics  are" 

Hiif  Vft!  >ear  S d)am,,i,,n  Itamnn 
h h \,lSneuve  sa,fl  drily:  "Either 
he  had  his  eyes  shut  or  his  hnm[s 

wheel  When  1 took  him  on  the 
curve  I knew  1 had  only  a & ne  ■ 

| cent  chance  because  there  wLi 
chance  Michael  would  try  t„  [nO 
me  out.  } mKe 

caltocTii-SltWardi5,  astonisl>inglv, 

no  -lrrf  ,Incilk'nl"  anil  look 
action.  Selmnncher  ^t,-r|. 
Jiicquesi  braked  so  Lite  ih  it  I 
would  have  gone  off  , had  h I 
tomed  into  him.  Neither  of  "' 
St”1'  tin*  mrncr  h* 


r°ruv5at  ™ sss  bjs^sr-.  ^ 

^ShSsu  Schu“  itea- 

IZ't,.  - 


leim  wiinin  (iff  secuiids  ,.f 
their  idol  taking  tile  chequered  flag 

nJr»y  Were.,0Join  ,l«irly  4H.UIX)  sui y 
porters  and  20  television  crews  who 

townfonrM  ■"1  lre  sinaH  Kali™ 
town  to  proclaim  a first  Ferrari  dri- 

I vere  championship  since  Jody 

Schecklers  in  15179.  The  mayor  had 

!m  'e?  1°  ,law  tl,(J  town's  name 

™ded  to  “Muraiiello  Made  , 

XKSr'"-",,,;:: 

the  faster  driver  in  the  cockpit  of 

lTr"L.H_l“kil1  Iron  will 


extravagance  who  would  t 

1,1  pmm  iiig  stallion  back  to  ft 

fr,  , ,lrm,cli  of  the  season  its* 

ls  w»rking.  flul  another  c 
K ,',1'll,llei'  with  reality  will  hav 
v iJliK'e  'n  Maranello's  Piazz 
1 ‘ -I  berla  as  t he  L*ish ings  of  fa 
1 bnisoi  were  diverted  in 

■ drowning  of  sorrows. 

I he  TV  audience  in  Italy  i 

■ lul  led  to  edge  towards  ihi- 
-*1  n,.l,,inn  win*  watched  itals- 
irazil  i>n  pnia  lifts  in  the 
Jy.irld  Cup  final.  The  ruad 
Manuiflln  had  been  closed  b] 
arul  the  windows  uf  the 

I Iti.(Xjf)  residents  decked  out: 
I and  yellow  flowers.  There 
record  of  Williams's  home  to 
Wantage  in  Oxfordshire— eri 
with  similar  fervour. 

It  is  the  second  time  in  four 
that  Schumacher  has  been  inu 
in  a decisive  collision  in  the  sea 
final  journey.  Three  years  aj 
Adelaide,  Hill  needed  at  feast 
I points  to  overtake  (he  derma; 
was  taken  out  when  his  advers 
Benetton  bounced  off  a wall 
knocked  his  Williams  off  diet; 
“ft  was  Adelaide  revisiled." 
Frank  Williams  last  Sunday  as 
lenm  tried  to  supjjress  their  p 
sure  at  seeing  Schumacher  ins 
discomfort. 


HE  only  group  haj 
Ihe  Williams  let 


I Across  - 

5 ltteT7/nSP"SOfha*9 

f 5 Tremendous  loss  (7) 

9 actor  Provides  home- 

I made  wine  (5,4) 

/ 10  Horri6he/p  goes  back  to  the 

/ counlry(5J 

II  No  use  fori  4^  lacrosses  (4) 

/ 2 Dn/er  lo  give  hers  cuddle  — 

f (6°4),teSS  9°'n9  ^ to  ,fle  king 

14  £?/n!Sp?rt,n  Jerusa,em.  IBe 

holy  city  (6) 

15  ,0nVBl  ackn°»tedgment 
to  make  us  afert  (7J 


■ J — * — l i | 
16  Barkan?  Hardly:  holding  a lime 
in  21,0nfy  thrust  back  (7) 

sX®IS"^l0be,n,he 

20  One  who  plots  to  put  the 

1 1; 

44  Extremes  on  river:  part  of  12^ 

part  of  2 (5j  w 
25  Shunning  of  drunken  sot  for 
I Qfhnoghobla  {9J 

lhXaSB?S0,a,6WWQ'*'n 
the  Old  Testament  {7) 

27  n river  and  Islands  therefc  fittfe 

lima  for  Northerners  (7) 


Lost  week's  solution 
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HE  only  group  hi 
■ the  Williams  ti 
Ihn. ™ clinched  a record 

macher,  the  embodiment  of^Fer’  ?ructMS'.  ^bampionship, 
rps  lavishly  funded  anibifton  lmPrcsanos  and  money  ^ n 

should  wreck  the  team’s  rhi  mu  a 0nc-  Strictly  spea 

ending  an  ° wouId  hflVe  P»*r?ed  V I 

attempt  to  end  the  to«*y  to  lake  to  the  banks  a 

force.  e by  lion  issue  rumbles  on,  bif 

Schumacher’s  errnr  m..  l,lis  magnitude  is  an 

apparent  decision  to  ^ hlS  sajeabfe  commodity.  As  1 

Villeneuve  at  the  Drv  Snnt  ™moVe  sa,d>  "II  Wfls  a very  physl 

was  in  not  being  wlth  plenty  of  tactical  nua 

enough.  He  ms  t .“^5*5"  ^umacher  paralys 

lead  braking  into  thebendh^6  neuve  with  a roarin?  sik 
nmlwhli.  .e  dend  but  was  atfnrkflH  UnfiT  tn  th 


lead  braking  K the  ben dT^6  neUVe  7 ma^lS 

probably  sS^sed  * 2 **ht  up  *»  «" 

neuve’s  nose-tip  no  kin  c-  ment  by  toe  Williams  part 

his  inside.  0n  ^Keneuve  "and  Hi1 

shows  a clear  rightward  ^S?1?  Frentzen,  Schumacher  r 
Schumacher  to  the  extent  that  h?  Such  8Upport  from  EdtUfi 
left  arm  was  basted  tf  was  helped1  When 

two  cars  collided  but  vfiu'  Fo^tena's  Sauber,  powere 
neuve’s  chugged  on  > ^ engine,  pluckily  he 

revered  and  fawned-nwr  Hi  JH°Sl  ,eneuve  for  a couple  of  sec 
combination  came  to  The  outcome  left  both 1 

gravel  with  the  rear  whw»i  1 1°  F1®  “H**  Schumacher  on  nev 

. Impotentiy  amid  a puff  of  dust  ^ XIUeneuve  as  Formula  0 
'■Ferrari  is  not « team  ifitn  P,on  and  Schumaclier  in 

tion,"  the  firm’s  nreiirlXA811  enJ^  house.  The  plan  had  been. 
Montezemolo  is  fond  of  savi^  D peturn  t0  Maranello  Made 

Sunday  that  emotion  U.8t  ferrari’s  saviouh  Instead 

Schumacher  was  the  final  hack  to  the  pits  on  another 

- 3 toe  final  gilt-edged  the  Italian  mbtor  Industry:  > 

Hen  OTW  . ■ 


-I » • gi1  iAicjK|E|raM|ff Iwfiimffrnrl  I Sunday  that  emnhnn  im:  7_T  I .rcrran  s saviour. 

lisssaEi 


oujyjj Ji  i MUlll  liUUJC 

was  helped'  When 
Fontana's  Sauber,  powere 
ran  engine,  pluckily  hel 
leneuve  for  a couple  of  sec 
The  outcome  left  both  1 
and  Schumacher  on  nev 
Villeneuve  as  Formula  0 
pion  and  Schumacher  in 
house.  The  plan  had  been! 
return  to  Maranellb  Made 
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spy  charged  Iraq  defies  UN  with  bans  and  threats 

+/nII  r-»N  Martin  Kettle  In  Washington,  I 

T6II  311  in  DOOk  Ian  Black  and  Michael  White 


THE  first  British  secret  ser- 
vice agent  to  be  charged  with 
secrets  offences  since  the  Soviet 
spy  George  Blake,  36  years  ago, 
appeared  in  court  this  week, 
writes  Richard  Norton-Taylor. 

Richard  Tomlinson,  aged  34, 
was  charged  with  planning  to 
publish  a book  about  his  experi- 
ences in  British  intelligence. 

In  a case  with  remarkable 
echoes  of  the  Spyentcher 
episode,  which  seriously  embar- 
rassed fte  Thatcher  govern- 
ment, he  is  accused  of  planning 
to  publish  his  book  in  Australia 
—where  the  Government  would 
have  difficulty  in  suppressing  it. 

Mr  Tomlinson  is  ulso  the  first 
person  to  be  charged  under  the 
1989  Official  Secrets  Act, 

At  Bow  Street  magistrates 
court  in  London  on  Monday,  he 
whs  remanded  in  custody  for  a 
week  pending  further  Special 
Branch  inquiries  and  the  con- 
sent of  the  Attorney  General, 

John  Morris,  which  is  needed  If 
a prosecution  is  to  go  ahead. 

MrTomlinson,  who  has  dual 
British  and  New  Zealand  nation- 
ality, was  allegedly  planning  to 
leave  the  country.  If  he  were  to 
have  done  so,  there  would  have 
been  little  MI6  could  have  done 
to  stop  the  book,  as  the  failure  to 
prevent  the  publication  in  Aus- 
tralia in  1986  of  Spyentcher, 
memoirs  of  the  former  MIS  offl- 
cet_Pe£er Wright,  demonstrated. 

MrTomlinson  has  served  in 
Bosnia  and  Moscow  and  was  in- 
volved in  investigating  attempts 
by  a Middle  East  power  to  acquire 
component  destined  for  a sus-  1 1 
Pected  chemical  weapons  plant. 

He  was  sacked  In  1995  at  the 
end  of  hls  three-year  probation 
Period.  Malcolm  Rifldnd,  then  . 
foreign  Secretary,  signed  a 
Sagging  order  preventing  him  ' 
from  taking  his  case  to  an 
industrial  tribunal. 

Mi  Tomlinson  told  MI6  last  ' 
•**?  toot  hls  book'  was  stored  In 
“ded  flies  on  two  remote 
omputers.  ‘1  have  programmed 
, computers  to  decode  and 
release  the  book  on  the  Internet 
r1  toey  receive  a signal  from 
meonc^pbrweeK.Mhesaid.  ' 

Hurting  restrictions  were 
d vvh,en  he  appeared  in  court 

g~KSS£& 

BO-mimite  hearing.  1 

SrmfJl!** Wed  h®*1 0,1  toe 

Mr  t8  ^ abscond.  ’ 
WnHK  tontiirison's  soUdtor,  John 
director  of  the  dy0  " 
the i1.£JUpltoerty--sa|i after,  i 

gj^fting  that  his  client  had  a : 

gJ^ehgatostMie  which  he  j 

fearsaar-i 

^^-toh^d!hiapro*ecu" 


THE  confrontation  between 
Iraq  and  the  United  Nations 
escalated  on  Monday  after 
Saddam  Hussein  threatened  to 
shoot  down  United  States  spy  planes 
but  offered  a “dialogue"  over  his  ac- 
tion against  UN  weajjons  inspectors. 

'This  is  a direct  military  threat  to 
the  United  Nations."  said  Bill 
Richardson,  the  US  ambassador  at 
the  UN.  ‘This  is  an  irresponsible 
escalation  which  we  view  with  grave 
concern." 

Tile  chief  UN  inspector.  Richard 
Butler,  said  on  Monday  that  the 
next  surveillance  flight,  scheduled 
for  Thursday,  would  go  ahead  de- 
spite the  Iraqi  warning. 

Tile  UN  secretary-general.  Kofi 
Annan,  responded  lo  the  latest  de- 
velopments by  sending  a three-man 
mission  to  Baghdad  to  try  to  per- 
suade the  Iraqi  leader  to  back  down. 

Britain  said  it  woulrl  supjjort  the 
use  of  force  against  Iraq  but  made 
clear  in  the  face  of  objections  from 
Russia  and  France  that  all  diplo- 
matic avenues  — ■ including  the 
threat  of  new  sanctions  — would  be 
explored  first. 

The  White  House  rejected  the 
call  for  dialogue,  however,  after 
Baghdad  carried  out  its  threat  and 
blocked  American  members  of  a 
UN  arms  inspection  team  from  en- 
tering a weapons  site.  “We’re  not  in- 
terested in  a dialogue,"  said 
spokesman  Mike  McCurry.  “We're 
interested  in  compliance." 

Baghdad  newspapers  reiterated 
that  the  10  American  weapons  in- 
spectors must  leave  the  country  by 
Wednesday  night. 

But  Mr  Butler  said  later  that  in- 
spections by  (JN  teams  would  pro-, 
ceed  tin  Tiiesda^  — with  the 
Americans  taking  part. 

“We  will  go  back  to  work  in  the 
i normal  way  in  Iraq  tomorrow,”  he 
: said.  "We  will  keep  on  doing  it  and 
; We  will  do  It  knowing  the  [UN  Secu- 
' rity]  Cpuncil  completely  supports 
i that  approach."  • •• 

He  waS  Bpeakiiig  after  the  Secu- 


Iraqis  fake  to  the  streets  of  Baghdad  in  support  of  President  Saddam’s  anti-US  stance 
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rity  Council  endorsed  Mr  Annan's 
decision  to  send  the  envoys. 

The  Iraqi  news  agency  INA  said 
President  Saddam  had  told  his  cabi- 
net of  “the  need  for  dialogue  to  put 
things  in  order  and  on  the  right 
track".  Iraq  wanted  "a  clear  and 
complete  picture"  of  when  the  UN 
would  lift  sanctions  imposed  after 
the  invasion  of  Kuwait  in  1990. 

Mr  McCurry  said  that  the  job  of 
Mr  Annan's  three-man  team,  due  in 
Baghdad  on  Wednesday,  was  not  to 
negotiate  a compromise.  The  dia- 
logue should  consist  6f  spelling  but 
the  ways  in  which  he  will  tonlply 
with  the  mil  of  the  international 
community,”  he  said.  ' ' 


British  and  American  diplomats 
said  they  hoped  the  Iraqi  leader 
could  be  given  a ladder  to  climb 
down,  but  there  was  no  Indication  of 
early  agreement  on  new  punitive 
measures  if  he  did  not. 

Asked  if  the  US  was  ruling  out 
unilateral  military  action  to  enforce 
compliance  by  Iraq,  Mr  McCurry 
said:  "I’m  not  ruling  anything  in  or 
out"  . 

, In  Abu  Dhabi,  Iraq’s  ambassador ' 
to  the  Arab  League  said  Baghdad 
was  prepared  for  all ' possibilities. 
“When  we  took  this  decision  we 
were  expecting,  as  in  the  past,  that 
America  would  take  hostile  posi- 
tions, Including  the  use  of  military 


Building  bridges  to  the  future  - with  soya 


Tim  Radford  . ...  . . 

S CIENTISTS  in  the  United  States 
'say  they  have  found  a way.  to 
make  tanks,  factors,  cars  and  even 
bridges  out  6f  soya  beans. , 

A University  of  Delaware  team 
called  Acres  (Affordable  Compbs-1 
lies  from  Renewable  Sources)  has; 
filed  a patent  for  a ptoifess  tbfji 
could  end  with  cheaper,  lighter  and 
greener  materials.  They  will  replace 
existing  composites  dates, 
planks  or  beanos  of  lightweignt  but 
costly  petroleum’  resins;  reinforced 
withglaas  fibres  to  ihakp  foater- 
!al  as  stiff  as  steel  but  fighter1.  , 

the  first  industrial  partner  is  the 
US  tfactor  firm  Deere  and  Qo,  which , 
predicts  a $50  million  ftarket  for 
form  equipment  made  out  of  actys. 


Soya  Is  one  of  the  world’s  great' 
: crops:  the  US  alone  grows  more 
, than  60  million  tons  a year.  Soy 
i products  get  Into  mayonnaise  and 
medicines,  antfcorrosion  varnishes/. 
. fungicides  and  shampoos.  Soy  Is 
. used  as  a milk  substitute,  os  cat  fo'dd 
and  as  a cosmetic. 

Soya  protein  is  being  tested  in  HB- 
; ndls  as  ah  oestrogen  substitute  and 
i North  Carolina 'scientists  tlHlrik  ft 
j cojild  contain  a Cancer  prophylactic. 

, Soya  _ oi|  costa  half  as  much  as  the 
polyester  epmjy  arid , vinyl  ester 
resins  used  in'  modern  composite 
materials'  to  njAke  everything  from 
shlj)  hulls  io  aircraft  parts. 

. But  this  is  the.  CLpst  time  beans 
; have;  ’ been  .promoted  as  potential 
box  girders  for  bridges  or  shown  off 
as  panelB  for  hay  balers.  Just  as 


; builders  stiffen  concrete  with  steel 
. rods,  materials  scientists  toughened 
the  soya  oils  by  adding  chemicals 
and  then  stiffened  them  further 
with  fibres  of  glass. 

, A sample  of  the  new  soy  compos- 
| ite  went  on  show  in  Illinois  last 
week;  a 2.5  metre  by  lm  glasa-rein- 
! forced,  soy-bnsed  prototype  baler 
part  weighs  11kg — a quarter  of  the 
; weight  of  Its  metal  equivalent 
Richard  Wool,  a chemical  engineer, 

. who  directs  the  Acres  group,  says 
that  one  cfoy  hay  or  straw  might:  be 
! used  to  reinforce  the  reslri. 
j Soya  fabric-makers  could  . face 
, competition  from  the  farm  next 
| door:  another  US  group  has  discov- 
ered new  stuff  for , water-resistant, 
biodegradable,  containers,  It  is 
made  from  corn. 


1 means  against  Iraq,”  Nabil  Nijem 
said. 

France  is  leading  efforts  to  en- 
sure that  any  retaliatory  action 
agnjnst  Iraq  is  taken  through  the 
UN  and  not  by  the  US  unilaterally. 

,ln  London,  Downing  Street  sig- 
nalled its  support  for  Washington 
. after  officials  in  Tony  Blair’s  office 
held  direct  talks  with  their  counter- 
parts in  the  presidential  National 
Security  Council  in  Washington. 

Comment,  page  12 


Cambodia's  new 
killing  fields 

Convicted  nanny 
seeks  new  trial 

Jiang  falls 
to  conquer 

Australia,  land 
of  loneliness 

Life  under 
the  volcano 


AUStri  AS3Q  ■ 
BaJflfcur  BF8Q 
Denmark  0K16 
Rnteha  FM 10 
France  .FF13 
Germany  DM4 
Greece  DR  400 
Italy  L 3.600 


Malta  ' 60o 
Netherlands  G5 
Norway  NK 16 
Portugal  E300 
. Saudi  Arabia  8R8.6C 
■ Spain  . . P300 
Sweden  SKie 
Switzerland  SF  3.80 
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Fiddling  with  profits 
as  the  planet  burns 


RESIDENT  Clinton's  difficulty 

Z on  global  warminfi  (Clinton  em- 
braces a paler  shade  of  green,  No- 
vember 2)  is  that  international 
policies  are  at  the  mercy  of  domestic 
special  interests.  He  faces  a hostile 
Congress  and  powerful  industrial 
lobbies  which  are  against  any  new 
environmental  regulations  or  taxes 

Particularly  fierce  opposition  has 
come  from  the  Global  Climate  Coali- 
bon,  a group  of  big  oil  companies, 
car-makers  and  electric  utilities. 
The  problem  lias  been  compounded 
by  an  acrimonious  split  between  his 
economic  advisers,  who  fear  that  re- 
ducing  gi-eenhouse  gas  emissions 
will  damage  United  States  industry 
and  his  environmental  advisers,  who 
have  been  pushing  for  tough  action 
which  they  claim  could  stimulate 
economic  innovation  and  efficiency 
The  president  although  a be- 
liever m the  reality  of  global  warm- 
I mg,  has  been  characteristically 
reluctant  to  take  measures  that  might 
I offend  any  domestic  groups.  Anieri- 
I cans  are  still  unwilling  to  reduce  their 
consumption  for  die  sake  of  a prob- 
lem that  many  perceive  as  remote 
and  irrelevant  to  their  daily  lives 
The  reality  is  that,  as  demon- 
strated by  its  refusal  to  sign  the  land 
mme  treaty,  the  US  has  no  qualms 
about  ignoring  international  consen- 
sus  for  the  sake  of  its  perceived 
national  interest. 

(Dr)  Paul  df  Sa, 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge 
Massachusetts,  USA 


f achieved  with  a positive  economic 

- benefit. 

- Household  heating  and  lighting. 

i bills,  for  instance,  could  be  reduced  . 

without  much  effort.  Huge  savings 
■ ran  be  made  by  using  sensible  pub- 
l Uc  transport  systems  to  reduce  con- 
gestion. Where  cars  are  necessary 
Greenpeace  has  shown  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  reduce  fuel  consumption  by 
50  per  cent  without  compromising 
performance,  safety,  capacity  or 
comfort.  The  development  costs 
were  minuscule  compared  with  the 
money  that  major  car  mamifacturera 
devote  to  refining  the  public  image 
of  their  fuel-guzzling  products. 

Given  the  positive  economic  im- 
pact, there  is  no  reason  why  Euro- 
pean policies  should  be  made 
contingent  on  the  dubious  workings 
of  Washington’s  lobbies.  The  longer 
action  is  delayed  the  greater  the 
nsk  that  gradual  changes,  which  are 
economically  neutral  or  beneficial 
will  be  insufficient  to  prevent  disas- 
trous changes  in  the  climate. 

Delay  comes  only  from  the  lack 
of  political  will  to  shift  a hugely  con- 
servative industrial  establishment 
away  from  a system  that  is  serving  . 
them  well.  The  oil  industry  lias  built  i 

a vast  empire  and  the  emperor  is  ] 
desperately  trying  to  hide  his  naked  t 
incompetence  in  the  face  of  climate  « 
change. 

(Dr)  Martin  Juckes. 

Munich,  Germany  e 


the  way  we  treat  our  planet  is  one  of 
tlie  reasons  why  politicians  will 
probably  pick  up  the  fiddle  in  Kyoto 
later  this  year,  rather  than  tackle 
the  issue  at  hand.  « 

It  would  be  more  effective  to 
locus  on  the  immediate  interests  of 
politicians,  coiporalions  and  those 
who  have  the  power  to  change 
things  rather  than  on  problems  that 
do  not  affect  them  during  their 
terms  of  office,  or  in  the  next  fiscal 
[ year.  Research  on  how  global 
warming  could  hinder  their  profits 
in  the  long  term  would  probably  be 
more  productive  than  trying  to  over- 
promote  the  way  the  planet  is  being 
damaged. 

The  pianet  will  probably  outlive 
the  human  race  whatever  we  do  to 
it  However,  if  we  continue  to  ignore 
the  prevalent  signs  of  ecological  dis- 
aster,  then  we  have  only  ourselves 
to  blame  for  our  own  mass  suicide. 
Kam-Wing  Pang, 

University  of  Ningxia,  | 

Yinchuan,  China 


' QINCE  the  start  of  the  West's 

THE  report  on  the  resoonse  to  ~Qawaren^  of  ecological  i.nbai- 
* global  warming  misses  one  im-  (u!8l8U^  88  slobal  warming, 
portant  point;  many  studies  have  hnw6.?88  8 ^ attention  on 

shown  that  a moderate  reduction  in  (The  ntJw  <?es^°Ying  tl,e 
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; Man-made  with 
' the  hand  of  God 

IT  WAS  interesting  to  read  0f  the 
I current  exhibition  of  tlie  Trea- 
sures  of  Mount  Athos  at  Salonica 
(Republic  of  men.  October  2(5). 
However,  it  is  dish-acting  to  have 
this  presented  in  the  trappings  of 
strident  feminism. 

Great  works  of  art  are  produced 
under  conditions  uf  congruous  lev- 
els of  inspiration.  It  is  impossible  to 
discuss  the  matter  in  neutral  terms 
because  this  Orthodox  religious  art 
is  not  executed  for  exhibition  as  an 
object  of  secular  inquiry.  It  is 
blessed  to  be  a channel  of  communi- 
cation between  the  worshipper  and 
theheavenly  presence  portrayed. 

These  works  were  produced  or 
located  in  the  world’s  largest  male 
monastic  colony.  There  are  female 
I monasteries  at  which  the  presence 
of  men  is  limited.  These  limitations 
are  in  place  for  the  better  nourish- 
es of  the  spiritual  life.  After  all,  it  is 
from  a healthy  religious  life  that 
such  masterpieces  derive. 

If  women  “want  more",  then  they 
must  search  out  tlie  conditions  in 
which  that  longing  may  be  satisfied. 

It  will  not  prove  fruitful  to  waste  en- 
ergy spotting  someone  elsc’s  pitch: 
belter  rather  t°  ace  how  to  find  m 
estabhsh  one. 

Virginia  Hutchinson 
Abbotsford,  Victoria,  Australia 


shed  from  paid  employment  each 
year  like  the  leaves  in  autumn,  the 
sort  of  person  (l)r  Gnmlehild  ex- 
cepted) wlm  teaches  at  a university 
is  increasingly  likely  (,.  be  there  be- 
cause of  her/his  hard  and  competi- 
tive spirit,  not  for  any  real  love  of 
learning.  Ditto  students.  Not  to  put 
loo  fine  a point  on  it.  universities  are 
becoming  staffed  by  quiek-witted 
morons  with  good  memories  but  lit- 
lie  understanding  of  love  of  the  tra- 
ditional humanities. 

I Their  courses,  as  a result,  have 
no  substance  but  they  conceal  this 
by  the  use  of  a jargon  of  such  com- 
plexity that  no  one  fan  follow  them 
and  they  can  say  tu  those  mizzled 
students  (or  colleagues)  who  com- 
plaiM,  that  they  lack  “intellectual 
ngor  (mortis?).  The  French 
philosophers  in  question  function 
by  providing  the  verba]  ammunition 
in  this,  arms  salesmen  in  the  con- 
ceptual as  some  of  their  country- 
men are.  alas,  in  the  military 
(Dr)  Peter  Gild, 

Universitas  Kristen  Satya  Wticnna. 
Salatiga.  Indonesia 
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Briefly 

yw/i-q.orunthea 
1 ,lrt,|ii'l|  Roman  CatlaPS 
"l«  oiiiilogy  in jt,vB andeheans 

!I,T  llf  ,l»  »'®inno  c™“  S 

internal imial  war  criin«  «L- 
(October  12).  ^ 

Die  jux  la  posit  ion  prwokJ, 
quest  uni:  isn't  the  valued J1'  f 
apology  terribly  undermined  £ 
Church s silence  about  tbeiiM 
cnines  of  Roman  Catholic  BoS 
Croats.  Its  complicity  ishanfo® 
tealed.  lTie  thousands  ofpJL 
who  visit  Mcdugoqe  find  fo. 

1*11  ge  flags  hoisted  directly  in&w 
oft  he  town  s recently  built  churd 
On  one  side  ut  the  Vatican  fl»i 
1 hat  of  the  self-declared  illegal  ^ 
nically  cleansed”  statelet  ofHerw 
Bosun,  and  on  the  other  ibatd 
Croatia.  Medugoije  is  in  Boa 
Herzegovina. 

Nicholas  Townsend, 

Tiverton,  Devon 


n u ■ fc-n 

Russia  and  Japan  kiss  and  make  up 
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THERE  an-  literally  hundreds  ..I 
/ books  critical  of  runvni  tn-uds 
in  French  ilioiiglil.  Tin-  furore  — if 
flic  re  is  one  — is  pivsnumhlv  be- 
cause tin-  publication  of  a iveeni 
book  critical  of  c«uitem|«ir.iry 
t rench  philosophy  is  written  by  two 
scientists  (is  moflern  French  philo- 
»iphy  just  a load  uf  pvu<ii»-M-i<-ii- 
title  claptrap?,  October  12). 

The  popularity  of  this  lJU„k  in  th,- 
l-nglish  press  is  disturbingly  similar 
to  tlie  hostility  („  (irrnian  thought 
Ihal  emerged  j(l  Kngkiurl  during 
and  utter  the  J iisl  world  war.  At  that 
time  the  influence  of  llegel  ,»i  |*;„g. 
lish  thought  was  pre-einineiil.  lie 
was  one  of  the  most  systematic  ami 
rigorous  thinkers  in  the  history  of 
Philosophy.  Hut  because  of  the  war. 
Hegel  was  denounced  in  England 
m much  the  same  way  as  the  cur- 
rent criticisms  of  cun  temporary 
French Thinkers. 

(Dr)  Simon  Lumsdcn, 

University  of  Queensland, 

Brisbane,  Australia 


ONE  assumes  that  the  Unjfcd 
Slates  administration  ran?i5 
eivd  the  economic  and  social  am*- 1 
(lUenci-s  of  making  their  appbk 
on  ha m i nas  to  the  World  Trai 
| frganisHlion  before  filing  il  (Mr; 
Ixuianas.  October  15).  Whether  tbs 
did  "i-  not,  1 liupe  we  will  be  spared 
Inline  complaints  from  Washing!*: 

“I  instability  and  a growing  drug1 
trade  in  its  own  "back  yard". 
William  Ward, 
hnleurt,  Mongolia 
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IL."?TH!N9  sacred?  Helena 
* , 8 one-sided  feminist  diablbe 

against  “men-oniy  monasteries"  on 
Mount  Athos  ignores  the  fact  that 
men  are  not  agitating  for  access  to 
“femalejonly  convents”.  Single-sex 
spiritual  retreats  have  worked  well 
°ver  8 thousand  years.  Helena 
£et  t0  * nunnery! 

{DfJ  J Douglas  Porteous, 

Victoria,  BC,  Canada 

Intellectual 
rigor  mortis 

l . 

: r\R  GOODCHILD  pits  the  com- 
, meraaJ  barbarism  of  Western 
societies  today  against  our  culture 
of  critical  thinking,  represented  by 
postinodern  writers  such  as  Derrida 
(October  19).  I would  say  that  they 
are  both  manifestations  of  the  same 
, chaos,  one  economic  and  one  of 
: thought. 

As  the  greed  of  the  rich  and  tlie  i 

privileged  causes'  workera  to  be  ! 


l^TlSt  9,,anlinn  w«*iy  *»r  ociu- 
/ ber  2(3  there  n re  two  n Hides  — 
Nanny  minder  case  puts  mot  her  on 

trial  and  A bin  too  for"  — and  I do 
believe  one  accounts  for  the  other 
very  well. 

Jn  “A  bra  100  far”,  Alex  Duval 
bmith  accuses  French  women  of 
Being  too  accommodating  of  their 
TnJJdre?ver  ^ey  laugh  at  femi- 
nist political  correctness  and,  worse, 

Franr^L^CUmiftJ-  Bul  then*  I" 
\ 1 ll n,uch  efl9ier  t0  have  a 
good  job  and  run  a family  than  it  is 
in  other  countries''.  This  is  true  not 
only  because  there  are  caches  and 
kindergartens  where  all  children  go 
7°m  the  age  of  three,  but  also  be- 

S3X  y 8668  wrong 

What  happened  to  Deborah  Eap- 

Wn  ■ etc)  just  couldn't 
happen  in  France,  where  there  is 

mothere  do  not 

0u«^etontnWhe,'tlleyWOrk 

.Tliese  tw0  very  different  out- 
ran^snH^611  Amerl 

Fr^n^d  aes  W .P"rtbr  explain 
Frenchwomen8^  complicity”  : 

E?J,.fheir,  why  vyomen 

here  usually  laugh  off  sexist  ads  and 

don  t feel  victimised.  ' i 

laure  Tdttot.  1 1 ' 

Montreuil,  France  \ " 1 ' 1 


W f T SEEMS  l hut  a large  number rf 
■il  / Gypsies  from  the  Czech  RepubL 
F and  Slovakia  are  currently  seeking 
»■  [jolitical  asylum  in  Britain  (Now* 

>1  hi-r  2).  If  (h is  is  the  case,  surely  w 
»f  should  not  be  considering  for  one 
r.  moment  the  admission  of  either  of 
I,  these  countries  to  the  European  - 
Union  or  Nato.  If  (hose  refugees « ' 
y victims  of  discrimination  or  pcrsco 1 
(inn,  it  is  surely  not  acceptable  bj 
l lie  standards  of  either  organisation 1 
( / )r)  Ranald  M Gabriel.  i 

Ufdurruies,  France 

j ENJOYED  very  much  the  feature 
/ “Still  in  ihrall  In  paper  powe/ 
(October  2(5).  I have  been  as  asfon-i 
ished  as  anyone  else  with  lhepife| 
nflKiper  everywhere. 

Hut  may  I take  issue  with  the  l»s( 
[wragraph  about  intensively  na& 
aged  plantations  in  Scandinavia?  I 
am  afraid  David  Harrison  has  fl* 
visited  this  part  of  tlie  world.  1 88* 
greenish  person  myself,  but  I & , 
agree  strongly  with  these  activists 
who  point  this  kind  of  picture. ; , • 

Tliere  have  been  numerous  quf5  i j 

rels  about  virgin  forests,  but  the* 
big.  forest-covered  countries  ha£  | 
for  a long  period  conducted  Q&  j 
forest  policies  in  a responsible  ^ 
Finland  grows  more  than  it  cuty  JJ  ' 
real  forests,  not  plantations,  aw  A 
natural  parks  are  huge  by  any  sta>  / 
dards. 

OUi  Kivinen, 

Helsinki , Finland 
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James  Meek  In  Krasnoyarsk 

THE  end  of  the  second  world 
war  to  nigh,  the  leaders  of 
Russia  and  Japan  announced 
r last  weekend,  dosing  their  informal 
" Siberian  summit  with  a declaration  of 
Intent  to  sign  a peace  treaty  by  2000. 

It  remained  unclear  how  the 
Japanese  prime  minister.  Ryutaro 
Hashlmoto,  and  President  Boris 
Yeltsin  would  resolve  the  issue  that 
has  stopped  tile  two  countries  for- 
mally ending  hostilities  for  more 
than  half  a century  — the  status  of 
the  South  Kurile  islands,  seized- 
Soviet  troops  during  the  last  days  of 
the  war. 

The  meeting  at  Krasnoyarsk, 
halfway  between  Tokyo  and 
Moscow,  was  Mr  Hashimoto’s  idea 
and  was  supposed  to  make  him  and 
Mr  Yeltsin  bond.  It  finished  with  a 
diplomatic  breakthrough,  and  with 
Mr  Hashlmoto  submitting  to  a ritual 
that  goes  against  everything  a Japan- 
ese man  of  his  generation  learned 

Thai  PM  to 
resign  amid 
market  woe 

Nick  Cummlng-Bruce 
In  Bangkok 

THAILAND'S  prime  minister  suo 
I cum  bed  to  months  of  escalating 
economic  pressure  this  week  Hnd 
announced  that  lie  would  resign 
after  parliament  had  passed  key 
electoral  and  financial  legislation. 

Chavalit  Yongchaiyudh's  exit  will 
please  millions  of  Thais,  who  see 
him  as  an  obstacle  to  economic  re- 
coyery,  but  it  plunges  Thailand  and 
ira  international  creditors,  including 
me  International  Monetary  Fund 
and  World  Bank,  into  deep  uncer- 
tainty aa  they  await  a successor. 

Mr  Chavalit's  decision  to  step 
down  came  after  a key  political  ally 
resigned  as  his  chief  economic  ad- 
55.  The  six-party  governing 
coalition  will  now  have  to  agree  on 
a new  head  of  government  until  a 
general  election  expected  In  Feb- 
ruary. 

c^°^ce  he  crucial  to 
» I?0!  Thailand  gains  some  '* 
Jr®  fr°ra  the  battering  suffered  ; 
J ahare  and  currency  markets  j 
il _ Phuigea  into  more  turbulence  :j 
pCould  spark  political  unrest  • • !- 
Corporate  executives  and  office  : I 
jjTers  joined  anti-government  I 
flemonstrations  in  Bangkok  last.  ;< 
in  frustration  at  the  govern-  !< 
“rent’s  management  of  the  crisis.  ••  l 
‘"^DastfourmtlM  the  baht  \i 
hil  ■ ^ from  25  to  dollar  to  a t 
41-  Shares  have  hit  i 
Ight-year  low  and  business  fail- 

prompted  a atring;rf  F 

rmi?ntj?°?  $18  hm°D  IMF-led  t 
the  bai^out  has  failed  to  stop  • i 
that  1®ast  because  of  fears  0 

Chav8litand  hfa  aiUes  might  js 
watpr,*to  Srotect  their  , interests  by  c 
watenngdowntheagreement  ! j 
antcorae  will  be,. keenly  p 
hit  bv  n! by  "eiKhbouring  countries  n 
demv  w C0^apse  °I  investor  confl-  h 
blea  rtr|fgere^  by  Thailand's  trou-  ' 
b|*L™°?efila  agreed ’.an  even.,  ip 
Jffier  package  with  the  IMF  tost . iw 


about  proper  behaviour  — he  ex- 
changed kisses  with  Mr  Yeltsfo. 

Trie  president  and  1 have  agreed 
to  make  maximum  efforts  to  con- 

^aty  by  ^ year 
Ajup,  Mr  Hashlmoto  said.  Mr 

Yeltam  added:  "WeVe  reached  the 

stage  of  concrete  deadlines.” 

The  Hashlmoto  government  has 
for  some  time  shown  frustration 
that  two  of  the  world’s  largest 
democracies  — only  6km  apart  at 
their  closest  ■ — are  technically  at 

war  with  each  other. 

. ^With  no  slgn^MrYe^iiTgivlng' 

way  on  Japan's  demand  to  hand  over 
the  four  South  Kurile  islands,  Tbkyo 
appears  ready  to  try  trade  and 
friendship,  believing  that  investment 
In  the  ravaged  economy  of  the  Rus- 
sian Pacific  region  will  bring  it  closer 
to  Japan  more  quickly  than  hostility. 

Despite  the  eagerness  of  both 
toaders  to  hug  and  praise  each  other 
from  the  start,  conditions  at  Krasno- 
yarsk seemed  unconducive  to  a 
jolly,  relaxed  male  weekend. 


The  city  was  looking  its  brownest 
and  filthiest,  sheathed  in  drizzle  and 
sleet  and  pollution  from  the  smelter 
smoke  stacks  at  its  rim,  its  cracked 
grey  tower  blocks  and  poor, 
depressed  inhabitants  likely  to  con- 
firm the  deepest  Japanese  preju- 
dices about  Russian  chaos.  Last 
Saturday,  several  thousand  protest-  ■ 
era  In  the  city  centre  denounced  Mr 
Yeltsin  and  accused  him  of  planning 
to  return  the  Kuriles  to  Japan. 

Yet  the  two  leaders  seemed  deter- 
mined  tQ-geLthe-Chemiatry-workuig. 
Mr  Hasliimoto  presented  Mr  Yeltsin 
with  a camera.  Russia's  main  present 
in  return  was  a pair  of  wolf  skins. 

The  gifts  were  appropriate  for  a 
trading  relationship  between  the 
two  north  Asian  neighbours,  which 
sees  Japanese  consumer  goods 
being  eagerly  bought  by  Russians 
— second-hand  cars  from  Japan  are 
common  in  Krasnoyarsk  — and  raw 
material  going  the  other  way. 

On  the  fringe  of  the  summit,  Mr 
Yeltsin's  presence  in  Krasnoyarsk 


. was  haunted  by  the  succession 
issue  — 2000  is  the  date  of  the  next 
presidential  election. 

There  was  a bizarre  scene  at  a 
signing  ceremony  for  an  agreement 
dividing  powers  between  Krasno- 
yarsk region  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment In  Moscow  when,  at  the  last 
minute,  the  Russian  president  in* 
asted  on  altering  the  document  so1 
that  his  heir-apparent,  the  deputy 
prime  minister  Boris  Nemtsov, 
could  sign  it  too. 

Mr  Yeltsin,  aged  66,  looked  tired 
and  hnd  difficulty  remembering  the 
names  of  Krasnoy ark's  two  sub- 
regions.  The  presidents  daughter 
and  image-maker,  Tatyana 
Dyachenko,  was  among  those 
watching  the  signing  ceremony. 
Asked  about  her  father’s  workload 
— he  visits  China  next  week  — she 
Insisted:  "Everything  will  be  fine." 

But  tlie  presence  in  the  presiden- 
tial party  of  a heart  surgeon  was  a re- 
minder of  the  heavy  burden  on  a man 
with  a history  of  health  problems. 


^Murray  Station,  in  Papua  New  Guinea’s  Western  Province,  carry 
delivered  by  the  Australian  army  to  people  suffering  from  the  country's  severe  drought  photo^o  SS 

IVuckers  drive  Jospin  into  a corner 


nicrcro-  „ . on  cna* 

^ mF 

ahamiv  Ut  18  CUrp®ncy  appreciated 
'Monday  as  markets 
plans. 


■ Paul  Webster  In  Parts 

■ — ■' — ■ — — — — — 

FRENCH  .lorry  drivers  set  up 
roadblocks  across  the  country 
t ;on  Monday  as  the  Socfolfat-Ied  gov 
emment  hied  to  arrange  urgent 
talks  to  stop  the  mass  protest  sinking 
| into  violence.  Riot  police  were  mo- 
bilised to  keep  open  the  main  Span- , 
ish  and  German  bonder  crossings. 

; The  French  administration  was 
preparing,  a tough  plan  to  free  ac- 
cess to  refineries  arid  motorways  if 
talks  on  TUesday  fail  to  reach  a set- 
. demerit.  Last  November  the  previ- 
ous government  stood  aside  from  a 
similar  conflict  that  paralysed  the 
|countryforl2day9.' 

| . Hie  truckers  are  striking  in  sup- 
port of  claims  for  a $1;600  minimum  1 
monthly  wage  and  shorter  working ; 
houfs; ' • ■ • • ' ! ' • 

' While  the  interior  ministry  pre- 
. pared  more  police  action  to  keep  pri- 
. Ivate  traffic  flowing  and  ensure  food ; 

. land  petrol  'supplies;  the  transport1 
'minister,  Jean-Claude  Gayreot,  held : 
i 'prelimiriary  talks  in  I Rails  . with  em- 
ployers’ -represen tativeS.Delega tea 
1 of.  the  biggest  Hauliers’  federation, 


,UFT,  which  walked  out  of  talks  last 
Week,  met’ Mr  Gayssot  arid  said  they 
were  ready,  in  principle,  to  attend  the 
foil  meeting  with  Communist,  Social-  • 
1st  and  independent  drivera' unions/  • 
With  leftwing  critics  accusing 
him  of  swinging  towards  rightwing 
i policies,  the  prime  minister,  Lionel 
Jospin,  cannot  afford  a truckers' 
protest  like  that  which  shook  Alain 
Juppd’8  GauIUstrled  government  last 
year.  Even  a settlement  was  unlikely 
I to  ease  criticism  of  Mr  Jospin,  who 
Taces  challenges  from  government 1 
partners  including  the  Socialist  mfll- 
itant  left,  the  Communists  and  the 
Greens  over  economic  and  social 
i polity.  ■ 1 • *• 

1 The  250,000  long-distance  and 
local-delivery  drivers'  represented 
by  Communist-led,  Socialist-led1  and 
autonomous  unions  are  angry  be- 
cause Mr  Jospin's  ■ government; 

; elected  in-  June,'  has.  not  enforced 
agreements  on  overtime  and  pay 
that  were  negotiated  at  the  end  of 
lost  year's  demonstrations.  ... 

About -10,000  firms  where  driverd 
! allege  thby  receive  little  more  than 
the  minimum  wage  of  about  $1,100 


a month  for  a 60-hour  week  have . 
, been  consulted  about  the  strike. 

After  contacts  between  transport 
I ministry  officials  and  ownerq  last 
week,  it  was  clear  that  the  govern- 
ment blamed  bosses  for  the  threat- 
jened  showdown  because  they  had 
'not  honoured  promises  made  on 
bonuses  and  wages  nearly  a year  ago. 
Relations  between  the  government 
and  employers  have  worsened  since 
, talks  on  a 35-hour  week  broke  down. 

A'clear  warning  to  respect  union 
claims  was  given  by  the  Socialist 
'party  spokesman,  Francois  Hollande. 
.But  there  was  no  sign  that  Mr  Jospin; 

: who  keeps  a firm  control  on  the  party 
despite- having  resigned  fronvleader- 
ship  of  it,  would  Intervene  personally. 

Mr  Jospin  has  been  distracted  by 
attacks  within  his1  coalition  govern 
ment  over  Issues  'including  torigh  1 
policing  proposals,1  heavler;  social 
security  levies  and  the  hiairitenaftce 
;of  repressive  anti-immigration  laws. 

I Europe's  ' Transport  ' Commit  ■ 
sfoner.  ' NeU  Ktonock,  refused1  to' 
[condemn  the  truckers  oT  to  say  the  > 
jblockade.  was1  an  abuse  of  'the  right 
'to strike.  " - i. - . - 1 :■ 


The  Week  

MORE  than  150  countries 
emerged  deadlocked  in 
t Bonn  from  10  days  of  talks 
aimed  at  combating  global 
a warming,  stymied  by  an  earlier 
t announcement  by  the  US  that  it 
>-  had  postponed  cutting  Its  own 
^ greenhouse  gas  emissions. 

NORWAY’S  prime  minister, 
Kjell  Magne  Bondevlk, 

, pledged  $28  million  to  help  chil- 
dren trapped  In  poverty  at  a con- 
l ference  on  chi  Id  labour  in  Oslo. 

: Comment,  page  12 

Maurice  Papon,  who  is 

charged  with  crimes  against 
humanity  for  the  wartime  dcjror- 
tatlon  of  Jews,  whs  brought  to  a 
Bordeaux  court  in  an  ambulance 
following  a week  in  hospital  with 
bronchitis.  After  the  opening  of 
die  prosecution’s  cose,  he  was 
taken  back  to  hospital. 

BRITAIN'S  attempts  to  regain 
the  Initiative  In  the  Locker- 
bie bombing  affair  suffered  a 
setback  when  Libyu  said  it  was 
Impossible  for  the  two  suspects 
to  get  a fair  trial  in  Scotland. 

A RETIRED  couple  in 

Minnesota,  in  the  US,  have 
adopted  the  [Hraeli  spy  Mnrde- 
chai  Vanunu  in  tlie  hope  of 
securing  his  release. 

TWO  brothers,  Snher  Abu  and 
Mahmoud  el-Ullo,  were  sen- 
tenced to  death  for  lulling  nine 
Germans  and  an  Egyptian  out- 
side Cairo’s  Egyptian  Museum 
in  September. 

THE  trial  of  the  second 
charged  with  the  Oklahoma 
City  bombing,  which  killed  109 
people  in  1995,  began.  The  case 
against  Terry  Nichols  follows  the 
conviction  of  Timotlty  McVeigh, 
who  was  sentenced  to  death  In 
June. 

THERE  were  serious  doubts 
about  Yaaser  Arafat’s  health 
I after  the  European  Union’s  spe- 
cial Middle  East  envoy,  Miguel 
Moratfn os,  claimed  that  the 
Palestinian  leader  was  “suffer- 
ing from  a physical  and  psycho- 
logical crisis*,  1 

SOUTH  Africa’s  TVuth  and 
Reconciliation  Commission 
won  a reprieve  from  attacks  on  ;- 
: Its  credibility  when  a witness  ' ' 
claimed  he  had  been  forced  to 
! frame  its  chief  investigator, 

Humlsa  Ntsebeza,  by  linking 
him  with  an  apartheid-era  guer- 
rilla massacre. 

■ ■ l . I • . 

THE  Spanish  supreme  court 
convicted  two  senior  Socialist  . 
party  officials  of  illegal  party 
financing,  court  sources  said.1 

Senator  Josep  Maria  Bala  was ' ' 

jailed  for  three  years  arid  former  - 

congressman  Carios  Navarra  ra- 

; ceived  an  eight-year  sentence.  . 

Samuel  fuller,  one  of 
Hollywood’s  outstanding  • ■ 
ifllm-mhkers,  has  died  aged  861 : ; 

1 ' "v  ‘'"'Obttuaty iwxt week  ! 
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Cambodia’s  new 
harvest  of  death 


GUARDIAN**. 

Nowteij 


Nlok  Gumming -Bruce 
In  Phnom  Penh 

FIFTEEN  minutes  digging  ex- 
posed a pale,  bloated  finger  jut- 
ting from  the  red  mud. 
Another  hour  of  toil  under  the  burn- 
ing, nun  ..and  the  ..diggers,  faces 
masked  against  the  stench  of  de- 
composing flesh,  half  shovelled,  half 
rolled  the  body  on  to  a straw  mat 
and  lifted  it  clear  of  the  grave. 

Twenty  years  after  Pol  Pot's  rule 
collapsed,  and  four  years  after  a 
United  Nations-run  election,  Cam- 
bodia's rice  fields  are  again  yielding 
a grim  harvest  of  political  atrocity. 

Tliis  was  the  second  body  investi- 
gators plucked  from  the  lonely  spot, 
across  a rain-filled  stream  and  be- 
hind a clump  of  bushes  in  Oudong 
district,  two  hours’  drive  but  just 
40km  as  the  crow  flies  northwest 
from  Phnom  Penh. 

A further  hour's  work  washing 
mud  from  the  corpse  revealed  a tat- 
too that  would  help  to  identify  it  as 
Cimo  Samballi,  a royalist  intelli- 
gence general  captured  during  the 
coup  in  July  that  ousted  Cambodia's 
senior  prime  minister,  Prince 
Norodom  Ranariddh. 

Four  months  on,  graves  such  as 
this  are  casting  a long  shadow  over 
attempts  by  Hun  Sen,  Prince  Rana- 
riddh's former  co-prime  minister 
acid  now  Cambodia's  undisputed 
boss,  to  win  the  recognition  and 
legitimacy  he  craves. 

They  also  pose  a dilemma  for 
Britain  and  other  Western  govern- 
ments pondering  whether  to  pro- 
vide financial  and  technical  support 
for  elections  Hun  Sen  is  promising 
to  hold  next  year  as  proof  that  Cam- 
bodia's constitution  and  fledgling 
democracy  is  alive  and  well.  The 
corpses  retrieved  from  the  mud  of 
Oudong  make  clear  they  are  not 
On  a first  visit  two  weeks  earlier, 
investigators  dug  up  the  body  of  an- 
other royalist  general,  Krouch 
Yoeum,  hiB  legs  bound  and  hands 


chopped  off.  Official  comments  on 
the  death  said  he  had  died  resisting' 
arrest  But  his  corpse  told  a differ- 
ent story:  hia  arms  were  broken  and 
he  bad  been  shot  in  the  back  of  die 
head. 

The  two  were  among  close  to  50 
loyalist  military  men  the  UN  Centre 
-for  Human  Rights  has  confirmed 
were  suihrit&rily  ■ execute«Mn-  the 
days  after  the  coup.  The  number 
edges  higher  every  month  and 
looks  perhaps  double  this  number. 
Analysts  note  that  Hun  Sen  loyalists 
appear  to  have  specifically  targeted 
for  liquidation  the  hard  core  of  the 
royalist  army  structure. 

So  low  are  opinions  of  Prince 
Ranariddh  and  the  corruption  and 
incompetence  his  party  brought  to 
government  that  some  Western 
diplomatic  missions  in  Phnom  Penh 
appear  disposed  to  view  the  killings 
as  a distraction  from  the  main  issue 
of  whether  elections  will  restore 
stable  government. 

To  mollify  international  opinion, 
Hun  Sen  lias  promised  to  investi- 
gate abuses.  Late  last  month  he 
wrote  to  the  UN  secretary-general, 
Kofi  Annan,  assuring  him  that  oppo- 
sition MPs  who  fled  Cambodia  after 
the  coup  would  be  free  to  campaign, 
and  inviting  observers  to  monitor 
the  ballot.  In  what  would  be  a major 
climbdown,  some  speculate  he  may 
even  allow  die  now  exiled  Prince 
Rwiariddh  back  to  fight  the  elec- 
tion. 

Hia  actions,  however,  are  less  re- 
assuring. Authorities  have  yet  to 
punish  anyone  for  the  grenade  at- 
tack on  an  opposition  politician, 
Sam  Rainsy,  which  killed  18  people 
in  April.  Investigations  of  execu- 
tions in  July  have  met  obstruction 
and  outright  Intimidation. 

There  is  a pervasive  climate  of 
impunity,"  a Western  diplomat  in 
Phnom  Penh  said.  “If  you  are  on  the 
right  side  you  can  do  what  you 
want  The  message  to  voters  and 
candidates  is:  be  careful,’* 
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New  trial  sought  for  British  nanny 


A soldier  stands  guard  as  Balkan  lenders  nr  rive  for  a sum  in  it  in  Crete  (his  week  r-ioio  wmsa:-* 

Greek  court  orders  Bonn  to  pay  $33m 


Helena  Smith  In  Athens 

IGNORING  protests  from  Bonn, 
thousands  of  Greeks  insisted  last 
week  that  they  would  "fight"  lu  get 
Germany  to  honour  a court  decision 
ordering  it  to  provide  compensation 
for  crimes  committed  under  the 
Nazi  occupation. 

In  a landmark  ruling,  a court  in 
the  central  Greek  city  of  Livadia, 
said  Germany  should  pay  $33  mil- 
lion in  reparations  to  a village  whose 
residents  were  butchered  by  n 
Waffen-SS  unit  In  1944.  The  slaugh- 
ter of  218  men,  women  and  children 
in  Distomo  is  one  of  the  worst  atroc- 
ities of  Nazi  occupation  of  Greece. 

Yiannis  Stamoulia,  the  local  gov- 
ernor who  launched  a campaign  for 
compensation,  said  the  verdict 
would  encourage  “hundreds  of  thou- 
sands" of  Greeks  to  seek  damages. 
The  35-page  ruling  wa9  reached 


after  10  months  of  tMibvrntion  . . . 
Its  scientific  argumentation  cannot 
be  denied  or  discounted  even  by 
Bonn,''  Mr  Slninoulis.  who  is  also  a 
lawyer  aiul  former  MIT*  said.  His 
district  has  3, 100  claimants. 

Greece  sufli-ivrl  appallingly  dur- 
ing the  three  years  tile  swastika  flew 
over  die  Acropolis.  About  130.000 
people  were  executed  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  while  about 
300,000  more  died  of  starvation.  The 
ruins  of  villages  that  were  pillaged 
and  burnt  by  Nazi  soldiers  still  scar 
the  landscape.  Greeks  say  that,  un- 
like other  occupied  countries,  they 
were  never  adequately  compensated. 

“In  1960,  Germany  handed  the 
Greek  state  the  laughable  amount  of 
115  million  marks  ($08  million)  in 
reparations,”  MrStnmoulis  said. 

German  officials  dismissed  the 
issue  as  moribund  last  week,  saying 
that  no  court  had  jurisdiction  over 


another  country.  "The  [Gim 
cmirlsj  decisiun  violates  ink'© 
tiona)  law."  said  Alexander  AM; 
government  spokesman. 

Although  the  German  pm 
inenl  is  keen  In  close  the  books 
l he  mailer  of  wartime  repartto. 
having  paid  mil  around  UMlOOti 
lion  worldwide  since  1945,  the issir 
will  not  lie  down. 

Jewish  organisations  were  1«W 
in  negotiations  in  Bonn  this  wed 
seeking  pensions  for  thousand^ 


Joanna  Coles  and  Ed  Vulllamy 
In  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

LAWYERS  for  Louise  Wood- 
ward, the  19-year-old  British 
au  pair  coovicted  last  week  of 
murdering  her  eight-montivold 
charge,  Matthew  Eappen,  deman- 
ded that  the  judge,  Hiller  Zobel, 
order  an  Immediate  retrial  on  the 
basis  that  the  prosecution  failed  to 
submit  crucial  photographic  evi-  i 
dence  in  its  possession  lor  nine 
months,  which  would  have  drantati-  i 
cally  altered  the  cou  rse  of  the  trial. 

They  argued  that  because  the 
two  photographs,  which  came  to 
light  only  after  the  chief  medical  ex- 
aminer, Michael  Feigin,  found  them 
while  cleaning  out  a cupboard,  were 
submitted  only  two  days  before  the 
end  of  the  trial,  the  defence  was  pre- 
vented front  properly  cross-examin- 
ing witciesses. 

While  Woodward’s  lawyers  ar- 
gued that  the  evidence  was  “insuffi- 
cient to  support  a conviction  of  any 
offence",  they  would  ask  that  the 
| judge  “none  the  less  enter  a finding 
| of  guilty  of  the  lesser  offence  of 
manslaughter"  if  n retrial  was  denied. 

The  prosecution  said  tiiat  the  de- 
fence  should  not  be  permitted  to 
"l>roceed  with  uu  all  or  nothing 
strategy,  sample  die  jury's  verdict 
and  then  elect  to  move  for  a reduc- 
tion to  the  very  charge  [man- 
slaughter] they  opposed  sending  to 
the  jury". 

On  Thursday  last  week,  the  jury 
returned  a verdict  of  second  degree 
murder,  which  carries  a mandatory 
Me  sentence  with  tio  consideration 
of  parole  before  15  years. 

Asked  by  the  judge  if  she  had 
Jnything  to  say,  Woodward  replied: 
Td  just  like  to  maintain  my  inno- 


Holocaust  survivors  in  eastern*  '***  «*  to  mwntani  my  mno- 

who  have  been  larged.  “TT  1 

in  the  (KJstwnr  reparation*  ' Ufoty.  donl  know  why 

A J a Rniu.  rZrt  is  exoectri  « 10  >nm.  I am  not  respond 


And  a Bonn  court  is  expects 
issue  a ruling  next  week  inthertt 
of  former  slave  labourers  forced  t> 
work  lu  German  industry  under® 
Nazis  who  are  now  demanding  <** 
pcnsallon.  If  the  court  rules  in  in® 
favour,  it  could  open  the  floodp* 
to  thousands  of  additional  claim*. 


Tough  pragmatist  topples  NZ  leader  I Northerner  wins  Irish  poll 


Barbara  Harper 

NEW  ZEALAND,  the  first 
country  to  give  women  the 
vote,  may  soon  have  Its  first 
women  prime  minister. 

Jenny  Shiplqy,  the  transport 
minister,  was  confirmed  as 
leader  of  the  National  Party  this 
week  after  forcing  Jim  Qolger  to 
announce  that  he  will  stand 
down  as  prime  minister  within 
weeks.  Mr  Bofger  gave  up  the 
party  leadership  rather  than  face 
a challenge  from  Ms  Shipley, 
who  had  garnered  the  support  of 
most  National  Party  MPs. 

Ms  Shipley,  aged  45,  quietly 
collected  letters  of  support  while 
Mr  Bolger  was  In  Edinburgh  at 
last  month's  Commonwealth 
summit.  She  delivered  an  ulti- 
I matuin  to  him  on  Monday. 

After  a day  of  talks  with  Ms 
Shipley,  the  prime  minister 
delivered  a terse  statement  that 
"changing  circumstances”  made 
it  appropriate  for  him  to  step  . 
down,  “I  plan  to  work  with  my 
successor  to  achieve  on  orderly 
and  successful  transition,”  Mr 
Bojgersaid. 

He  indicated  that  he  would  j 
stay  on  as  prime  minister  until  I 


Shipley:  poised  to  become  PM 


after  an  Asia-Pacific  summit  later 
this  month  and  a trip  to  China. 

Mr  Bolger,  aged  62,  has.  been 
prime  minister  for  seven  years, 
Since  last  October's  election,  the 
country's  first  under  propor-  : 
tionalrepresentation,  his  party 
has  held  power  through  a un- 
comfortable coalition  with  the 
^New  Zealand  First  party. 

Opinion  polls  have  reflected  a ■ 
: collapse  in  public  confidence  in 
the  coalfgon,  which  has  a single- 
vote  majority. 

! .If  Ms  Shipley  becomes  prime  : 
minister,  both  New  Zealand's 


main  parties  will  be  headed  by 
women.  Helen  Clark,  leader  of 
the  Labour  Parly,  came  dose  to 
becoming  prime  minister  at  the 
: last  election. 

Ms  Shipley,  a former  school 
teacher  and  daughter  of  a 
church  minister,  has  a reputa- 
tion as  a pragmatist  who  does 
not  shirk  tough  decisions.  She  is 
best  known  for  dismantling 
much  of  wliat  was  left  of  the 
country’s  once  vaunted  social 
welfare  system  during  her  term 
as  social  welfare  minister  in  the 
early  1990s.  She  was  demonised 
by  protesters  and  her  effigy  was 
burnt  in  the  streets.  ..  . . 

Further  unpopularity  awaited 
I when  she  became  health  minis- 
ter and  Bet  about  putting hospi- 
tals on  a commercial  footing. 

I Mr  Bolger  moved  her  from  the 

health  portfolio  after  the  last  ■-. 

I 'election  in  an  attempt  to  smooth 
| relations  with  the  junior  coali-  ■ . 
I tion  partner,  the  New  Zealand  • 
First  party,  which  wanted  more  • 
money  spent  on  health  and  wel- 
I fare.,  However,  as  minister  for  . 
state  enterprises^  she  pushed . 
ahead  with  privatisations  that 
[Went  againstthe  spirit  of  the  ! 

coalition  agreement 


John  Muilln 

MARY  McALEESE,  n 45-ycnMrltl 
Inw  professor,  last  week 
became  the  first  person  from  North- 
ern Ireland  to  become  Irish  presi- 
dent. As  head  of  slate,  she  is  the 
only  Irish  citizen  who  needs  lu*r 
government’s  express  permission 
to  travel  abroad. 

On  the  second  count  of  votes  Ms 
McAleese  secured  59  per  cent  of  the 
Ipoli,  and  her  closest  challenger, 
Mary  Banotti  of  the  Fine  Gael  oppo- 
sition party,  got  41  per  cent. 

Ms  McAleese,  pro  vice-chancellor 
at  Queen's  University,  Belfast, 
seemed  to  be  in  trouble  when  leaked 
government ; papers  suggested  she 
was  a Sinn. Fein  sympathiser.  But  it 
rebounded  in  her  favour. 

. The  new  president,  anti-abortion 
and  against  divorce,  is  a nationalist, 
but  says  she  wants  to  work  with 
Unionists.  .She'  has  indicated  that 
iher  first  move  as  Ireland's  eighth' 
; president  may  be  to  invite  the 
'Queen  to  Dublin  in  what  would  be 
.tile  first  visit  by  a British  monarch. 
iThe  two'  dined  at  Buckingham 
'Palace  lastycar.-.  - .i  . • 

j Theiresult  of  last  week's. election 
was  a formality  almost  as  soon  as- 
counting  began.  Only  SO -per  cent  ol 


again  si  64  per  cen  . tnal  record,  the  absent  evidence 

Robinson was elected miw*  would  have  played  an  important 

Ms  McAleese  was  c role  m the  jury’s  deliberations  and 

mng  outright  on  coocluaions,  even  though  it  is  not 

the  single  transferable  vote^  certain  the  evidence  would  have 
lakmg  45.2  per  cent  of  Qrst^.  produced  a verdict  of  not  guilty." 
ence  votes.  Her  nearest  _ , They ;alao  alleged  that  the  chief 
Ms  llano  ti,  the  MM  " medical  examiner,  who  knew  of  the 

Ihn  first  choice  of  29.3  per-eem-  cboJfiDranV.0'  


[erred.  Ms  McAleese  easea*^ 
The  singer  Dana,  den|W#J 
outset,  came  third  with  13.8  Pf  ®" 


grounds  for  retrial  on  the  basis  of 
later  disclosure  of  the  photographs 
as  "specious*.  Though  the  prosecu- 
tion admitted  disclosure  had  been 
“Sudden",  it  argued  that  the  defen- 
dant was  not  disadvantaged  because 
the  photos  were  taken  at  the  same 
time  and  showed  the  same  subject 
matter  as  photographs  previously 
disclosed. 

They  added  that  at  the  time  of  the 
trial  the  defence  had  been  "appar- 
ently satisfied"  with  arrangements 
for  dealing  with  the  late  admission 
of  the  evidence. 

The  defence  also  demanded  a 
new  trial  on  the  basis  that  the  judge 
should  have  told  jurors  they  were 
restricted  to  the  question  of 


ble  for  his  death." 

On  Monday,  the  prosecution  re- 
minded the  judge  that  the  court  was 
duty-bound  to  instruct  the  jury  if  he 
bought  manslaughter  an  appropri- 
charge.  Woodward  herself  had 
“vigorously  opposed  any  instruction 
wi  manslaughter". 

But  Woodward’s  lawyers  argued 
that  the  missing  photographic  evi- 
dence was  grounds  enough  for  a re- 
Citing  a previous  judgment, 
they  said:  ”It  is  enough  that  on  a full 
reasonable  assessment  of  the 
hial  record,  the  absent  evidence 
Wjuld  have  played  an  important 
in  the  jury’s  deliberations  and 
coocluaions,  even  though  it  is  not 
certain  the  evidence  would  have 
Produced  a verdict  of  not  guilty." 


—————————  — - — tap  I 1..j  v mat  ivmiuiew 

reau  of  Criminal  Investiga^  ^,1  ..  been  injured- several -weeks  be- 
■the  man’s  home,  in  DubHto .n,  I fore  February  4,  the  day  on  which 


whether  Woodward  murdered  the 
baby  by  beating  him  on  February  4 
— and  on  no  other  day. 

Earlier,  the  prosecuting  district 
attorney,  Thomas  Reilly,  said  the 
jury  should  have  been  given  the  op- 
don  of  returning  a manslaughter 
verdict 

He  told  BBC  TV:  “I  think  it’s  im- 
portant to  realise  that  in  a normal 
case  — and  it’s  the  first  time  it’s 
ever  happened  in  my  experience  — 
the  jury  would  normally  have  been 
instructed  on  manslaughter,  no  mat- 
ter what  Louise  Woodward  or  her 
lawyers  had  said  about  it.” 

Three  of  the  12  jurors  admitted 
they  would  have  preferred  the  op- 
tion of  a manslaughter  charge. 


Though  they  said  they  had  all 
agreed  that  Woodward  was  guilty  of 
committing  violence  which  led  to 
Matthew's  death,  returning  a 
manslaughter  verdict  would  have  al- 
lowed the  judge  greater  discretion 
in  sentencing. 

As  vigils  were  held  throughout 
Britain  and  money  continued  to 
flood  into  the  Woodward  appeal 
fond,  demonstrations  took  place 
out9idc  the  Cnmbridge  courtroom. 

Protesting  her  daughter’s  inno- 
cence, Sue  Woodward,  aged  40, 
said:  "I  won't  stop  fighting  for  her 
while  I’ve  got  a breath  left  in  my 
body.  For  she's  an  innocent,  an  inno- 
cent child.  And  they’ve  made  a hor- 
rendous mistake." 


Before  sentence  was  passed, 
Sunil  and  Deborah  Eappen,  as  par- 
ents of  the  victim,  were  allowed  to 
make  an  “Impact  statement",  a re- 
cent court  innovation  designed  to 
let  relatives  of  victims  have  an  im- 
pact on  discretionary  sentencing.  In 
a long  and  moving  tribute,  Mrs  Eap- 
pen talked  of  Matthew  as  a "happy, 
smiley  baby". 

The  minimum  sentence  for  sec- 
ond degree  murder  is  15  years,  after 
which  Ms  Woodward  would  be  as- 
sessed for  parole.  But  if  she  failed  to 
accept  responsibility  for  Matthew’s 
death,  she  would  be  deemed  by  the 
parole  board  as  having  shown  no  re- 
morse — a prerequisite  for  early  re- 
lease — and  her  application  would 
automatically  be  thrown  out. 


Comment,  page  12 
Cradle  of  trust,  page  24 


^iograpn8  existence,  waa  guilty 
other  three  candidflfoa  were  - of  acting  improperly.  They  added 
cHmmated  and  their  ,fot  "a  cros^examination  of  Dr  Fei- 

ferred.  Ms  McAleese  . jn,  In  particular,  concerning  these 

The  singer  Dana,  dende^  I ^Qtographa  would  have  effect}vely 

outset,  came  third  with  1M^  unpeached  his  testimony"  had  the 
of  first  preference  votes,  , photographs  been  available  earlier, 
the  one-time  feoot-nmner  aC  '!  . At  the  centre  of  the  defence  argu- 
nuciear  campaigner,  was  , .raent  is  the  claim- that  the  photo- 
with  Derek  Nally  bottom  oftueg , grap^  recognised  by  both  sides  to 
I Meanwhile  detechw^ln  te  Indisputably  better  images  tin 
-investigating  the  -leaking  ■«  . those  admitted  during  the  prosec 
government  documents. last  . tons  case",  showed  “observab 
.which  indicated  that Ma-Mcjj.t  .Ming .on  the  edges  of  the  ski 
was  sympathetic -to  StaJi'K  •»  Dr  Feigin  denied, 

irested  a former  mmistenatai  | 1 1 Such  evidence  would  confirm  tl 
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evidence  would  confirm  the 
s argument  that  Matthew 


“,v-  «*“**»  — --  - sStpii  i>,Q * ■*>  “w  day  on  which- 

being  questioned  about®  .H^sreution  said  Woodward  had 
breach  of  the  Official  .Mcen  him  or  slammed  him  against 


oreacn  oi  me  uinu*  ' or  slammed  him  against 

The  department  f^face  with  sufficient  force, 

documents  about  Ms 

were  sent  to  the  press  bb  prosecution  dismissed  the 
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Enjoy  zero  risk  with  unlimited  potential  profit  linked  to  the 
world's  leading  share  markets  10%  gross  p.a.  opportunity. 


him  8uroaeni  lorce 

5*  Prosecution  dismissed  the 


Oui  3id  Intetnationsl  Savings  & Investment  Bond  has  been 
designed  to  allow  investors  a share  in  the  success  of  three  of  the 
world's  strongest  economies  through  a E5,000  minimum 
■ ' Investment  that  is  linked  to  the  performance  of  the  FT-SE 1 00,  S&P 

' 500  and  NIKKEI  300  indexes,  over  a five  year  period.  Also.up  to 

haW  your  Investment  can  be  placed  In.a  l year  account  earning . 

1 0%  Gross  p.a.,  subject  to  a minimum  of  £5,000  being  placed  In 
the  5 year  bond.1 

It's  a Bond  with  a difference  - you  get  two  different  returns  from 

• two  different  accounts  all  In  the  same  Bond  with  nd  risk  to  your  . 

capital.  Additionally,  until  the.start  date,  your  entire'  Investment  will 

earn a'fixed  rate  of, inferes^of  10%  gross  p.a.  . . ,.i 

VSSi  PIum  contaa  ike  loan  la  ducusi  th  AMMiiHanal  SlHnp  : 

■ . i Hg  j investinem  Bond  mllabia  hom  Brblol  a WWi  Inlwnittonil 
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However,  due  to  the  strictly  limited  nature  of  thrs  Bond,  we  would 
urge  you  to  apply  for  full  details  right  away.  The  closing  date  fs  on 
291h  December  1997  (or  possibly  sooner,  if  funding  requirements 
are  met).  • 

For  more  information,-  simply  complete  the  coupon  and  send  it 
to:  Donald  Tew,  Bristol  ft  West  International,  PO  Box  6 1 1, 

High  Street,  St  Peter  Port,  Guernsey,  Chanpe)  Islands,  GY1  4NX  or 
contact  our  Principal  Office  for  more  details.  Telephona  Gueinsey . 
(44)014Bl  720S09  or  fax  (44)01481  711658.  1 
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Washington  diary 

Martin  Kettle 

JULIUS  CAESAR  said  that  he 
came,  he  saw  and  he  con- 
quered. Eighteen  years  ago, 
when  Deng  Xiaoping  made  the  first 
visit  to  the  United  States  by  a Chi- 
nese leader,  that  was  pretty  much 
how  it  felt  then  too.  But  in  Jiang 
Zemin’s  case  last  week,  it  was  differ- 
ent. He  came,  he  was  seen  and  then 
lie  went  away  again,  leaving  Ameri- 
can opinion  just  as  divided  over 
China  now  as  it  was  before  his 
arrival. 

That  is  not  how  the  Chinese, 
who,  after  all,  made  up  SO  per  cent 
of  last  week's  Washington  summit, 
see  it.  Hie  Chinese  media  carried 
extensive  and  respectful  coverage  of 
President  Jiang's  week  in  the  United 
States.  The  formalities  of  the  visit  to 
the  White  House  were  shown  at 
length  on  Chinese  television  news 
oulletins  — even  to  the  extent  of  the 
national  anthems  and  the  21-gun 
salute  being  rebroadcast  uncut 


Shorn  of  all  protests  and  disagree- 
ment, the  broadcast  had  the  effect 
of  showing  China's  leader  being 
greeted  by  the  US  president  as  a re- 
spected equal. 

In  Washington  — as  in  any  impe- 
rial capital  — they  see  it  differently. 
Jiang’s  visit  was  a calculated  risk  for 
a nation  that  recognises  a great 
power  when  it  sees  one,  but  which 
remains  preoccupied  with  ensuring 
that  relations  between  two  such 
nations  take  place  in  a moral  and 
political  framework  in  which  tile 
last  word,  and  the  principal  trade 
advantage,  ought  to  lie  with  the 
Americans. 

Much  of  Jiang's  visit  was  taken  up 
with  a somewhat  bizarre  series  of 
photo-opportunities  in  scenic  and 
folksy  corners  of  the  US.  He  went 
swimming  off  Hawaii.  He  donned  a 
tricorn  hat  during  a visit  to  colonial 
Williamsburg  in  Virginia.  He  had  in- 
tended to  pose  by  the  Liberty  Bell  in 
Philadelphia,  but  that  was  cancelled 
because  of  demonstrations.  On  Fri- 
day last  week  he  went  through  with 
a scheduled  ringing  of  the  opening 
bell  at  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change, though  maybe  it  was  not 
the  ideal  week  to  do  that.  And  last 
Saturday,  he  strolled  through  leafy 
Harvard  university,  strutting  his 
skiff  as  a philosopher  president. 

Few  of  these  photo-ops  appeared 
back  in  China,  so  presumably  they 
were  planned  for  the  benefit  of  US 
public  opinion  in  the  hope  that  they 
would  show  a smiling  and  self- 
aware  Asian  tiger  roaming  through 
the  American  jungle.  If  so,  they 
were  largely  a failure. 

This  is  because  US  public  opinion 
has  insisted  on  seeing  this  visit 


through  the  prism  of  the  human 
nghts  issue.  This  was  the  first  visit 
to  the  US  by  a Chinese  leader  since 
the  Tiananmen  repression  eight 
years  ago,  and  the  first  since  the  un- 
easy transition  in  Hong  Kong  at  the 
end  of  June.  Troubled  memories  of 
those  events  have  scarcely  dimmed 
here,  and  they  have  been  under- 
scored by  a series  of  recent  films  — 
Seven  Years  In  Tibet,  Red  Corner, 
and  the  soon  to  be  released  Kundun 
— which  have  once  more  high- 
lighted both  human  rights  and  the 
continuing  annexation  of  Tibet.  Pul 
that  together  with  a voluble  pro- 
Taiwan  lobby,  and  it  is  scarcely  sur- 
prising that  the  Jiang  visit  has  been 
overshadowed  by  human  rights 
concerns  and  protests. 

In  that  context  it  was  inevitable 
that  the  principal  event  of  the  visit 
was  the  White  House  press  confer- 
ence given  by  the  two  leaders  after 


Employment  initiatives  are  just  the  job 
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their  meeting.  This  was  an  occasion 
on  which  the  US  media  was  on  its 
mettle,  anxious  to  fulfil  its  own  self- 
image  by  asking  hard  questions  to 
the  visiting  leader.  'Jlio  hard  ques- 
tions - — about  1 ianannu-n,  impris- 
oned dissidents.  Taiwan  mid  Tibet 
— were  duly  asked,  but  it  was 
Jiang's  uncompromisingly  tough  an- 
swers to  them  which  defined  the 
visit  more  than  any  oilier  episode. 

This  was  a difficult  moment  for 
Clinton,  and  you  could  see  that  he 
fell  the  mantle  of  leuiler-of-ilH-free- 
world  on  his  shoulders  as  he  pre- 
pared to  respond  in  Jiang's  po  faced 
justification  of  the  'Tiananmen 
Square  deaths.  But  the  US  leader 
pa&sed  the  lest  well,  making  his 
points  with  force  but  without  over- 
stepping the  protocols  that  required 
him  to  net  the  polite  host. 

Before  the  Jiang  visit  began,  the 
While  House  had  tried  to  play  down 


expectations  that  much  „ 
come  out  of  it.  Summit,^ 
routine  and  uneventful,  iff 
security  adviser,  Sandy  g 
said;  dun  t expect  them  to  bey, 
Komhcs.  But  that  jgi*  g" 
style.  Tic  US  president  Is 
sumnuleer,  and  he  nwS 
plenty  of  goodies  that  fuDylJS 
from  Ins  own  point  of  view  £ 
mg  of  a visit  that  was  oth^sii!I-/‘ 
of  pitfalls  for  such  a raring, 
political  leader.  1 

. 11lc  «ntrepiecp  of  the  an*, 
ping  was  tiie  much  trailed  coj- 
quo  between  Washington  mj  £ 
jmg  over  nuclear  fade.  Qj 
agreed,  in  writing,  to  slop  feet, 
nuclear  know-how  to  the  Ifc 
World,  and  especially  to  Ira  t 
return,  Washington  promised &E 
a 12-year-old  ban  on  nuclear  c 
operation  with  China.  This*** 
president  said,  a ‘‘win-win-win’ fe 
for  America,  advancing  USseoo 
trade  and  environmental  inters 
all  in  onego. 

The  trade  element  is  the  &< 
indisputable  of  these  three,  mi 
group  of  US  companies,  Id  b 
Westing! louse,  reckons  that  bf 
deal  will  net  them  up  to  $15  ML:.* 
worth  of  business  over  the  nm  Sr- 
years,  with  more  to  come.  But  ill- 
also  clear  that,  in  the  long  run.(l 
nese  economic  expansion  wiD  bti 
buoni  not  just  for  China  but  [on.' 
those  nations,  not  only  the  1* 
which  can  supply  the  Chinese 
clean  energy  technology,  wfiette 
in  [lower  generation,  domestic i£ 
ante  or,  above  all.  the  motorcar. 

In  a week  in  which  siaiisiicsb- 
been  tlyiug  (hide  and  fnsl  Ihwir 
the  Washington  air,  perhaps  t 
best  one  to  remember  is  dial  Ob 
has  1.2  billion  jx-ople  but  still  t- 
2 million  cars.  Those  who  see*! 
guiding  star  for  US  policy  towri 
China  will  find  that  is  one  they:: 
steer  by  for  several  years  to  come 
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Julian  Borgar  In  Amman 
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King  clamps  down  on  press 

[ 'UetoMli  n..U1! .1 , 


HARSH  censorship  laws  have 
muzzled  Jordan’s  newspapers 
in  advance  of  Tuesday’s  par 
llamentary  elections,  forcing  13 
weeklies  to  close  and  setting  back 
freedom  of  expression  by  decades, 
journalists  and  opposition  parties 
complain. 

At  a recent  conference  cospon- 
sored by  Jordanian  liberal  groups 
and  the  London-based  anti-censor- 
ship  organisation  Article  19,  journal- 
ists said- the  press  laws  had  imposed 
a blanket  of  fear  and  self-censorship. 

King  Hussein  altered  the  press  law 
by  royal  decree  in  May,  setting  a mini- 
mum capital  requirement  for  any 
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Europe  this  week 


Martin  Walker 


IT  IS  always  a pleasant  surprise 
when  a politician  admits  to  error 
and  promises  to  change  the  way  of 
doing  things.  And  when  the  issue  in 
question  is  the  use  of  the  European 
Union’s  structural  and  social  funds, 
now  running  at  well  over  $30  billion 
a year,  the  confession  of  past  failure 
by  the  European  commissioner  for 
employment  and  social  affairs, 
Padraig  Flynn,  was  remarkable. 

“Why  is  reform  necessary?1 
Ffynn  asked  a conference  on 
employment  In  Barcelona.  "Because 
our  present  policies  have  failed. 
Each  year,  our  present  policies 
result  In  2 million  people  being 
added  to  long-term  unemployment 
in  Europe.  One  in  five  of  our  young 
people  leave  our  education  and 
soda]  systems  with  no  marketable 
qualifications.  Only  one  in  10  of  all 


Europe’s  unemployed  ever  gets  into 
a training  programme." 

Hence  the  Commission's  new  em- 
ployment strategy,  which  will  be  the 
focal  point  of  this  month’s  jobs  sum- 
mit, to  target  both  training  and  the 
long-term  unemployed.  But  IL  was 
unfortunate  that  Flynn’s  remarks 
came  at  the  press  conference  for  the 
opening  of  the  Integra  meeting 
rather  than  at  the  end.  Had  he  re- 
mained for  the  full  two  days  of  the 
conference  on  finding  Jobs  for  the 
socially  excluded  he  might  have 
learned  something  of  value,  as  this 
reporter  certainly  did. 

It  was  not  just  the  usefulness  of 
local  governments,  non-governmen- 
tal organisations  and  social  workers 
coming  together  from  all  over 
Europe  to  share  their  experience  of 
dealing  with  long-term  unemploy- 
ment and  discuss  the  particular 
problems  of  finding  work  for  die 
disabled,  for  ex-prisoners  and  the 
ethnic  minorities.  It  was  also  the 
perception  that  whether  in  Finland 
or  Spain,  Scotland  or  Sicily,  the  real 
problem  of  the  long-term  unem- 
ployed was  the  psychological  one  of 

bringing  people  out  0f  deapair  and 

tne  financial,  housing  and  family 
crises  that  afflict  people  out  of  work 
tor  two  years  and  more;  There  was 
another  lesson:  that  in  trying  to  cut 
the  immediate  costs  of  social  and 
public  services,  we  are  beginning  to 
resemble  Oscar  Wilde’s  cynic,  who 
knows  “the  price  of  everything  and 
the  value  of  nothing1’. 

Take  the  example  of  Robert  Mar- 
shal’s programme,  called  Glasgow 


Works’  which  has  so  far  put  almost 
1.000  long-unemployed  Glaswe- 
gians into  full-lime  work  or  full-time 
education.  Its  most  visible  success 
are  the  City  Centre  guides  in  their 
distinctive  jackets.  They  might  be 
called  Redcoats  but  for  the  unfortu- 
nate historical  echoes  of  the  uni- 
form worn  by  the  English  armies 
who  put  down  the  Scottish  risings  of 
1715  and  1745. 

There  are  44  of  the  guides  at  any 
given  time.  hi  teams  of  two,  they  arc 
given  a street  to  patrol  in  the  city 
centre  or  its  West  End.  They  have 
small  radios,  to  contact  the  police, 
the  social  services,  or  another  coun- 
c“  to  arrange  the  removal  of 
rubbish  or  abandoned  cars,  or  to 
summon  the  Glasgow  Works  graf- 
fiti-cleaning crew.  They  help 
tourists,  look  after  lost  children,  act 
as  unofficial  special  constables,  and 
have  had  a striking  impact  on  local 
crime  and  civic  order. 

On  average,  they  last  about  nine 
P100?8  in  the  job,  and  then  almost 
invariably  get  another  full-time  job 
because  the  profile  and  the  image  of 
the  city  guides  stands  so  high  with 
local  employers.  And  having  held 
down  a responsible  and  useful  job, 
the  guides  themselves  are  trans- 
formed from  being  “a  problem",  aB 
one  of  the  long-term  unemployed, 
to  being  a self-confident  and  palpa- 
bly useful  citizen. 

'The  key  to  everything  we  do  is 
mat  we  start  by  giving  people  a job. 
We  don't  trawl  the  unemployment 
office.  We  advertise  in  the  local  pa- 
pers, for  a child  care  worker,  for  ex- 


ample. simply  noting  at  (Ik-  bottom 
of  the  ad  (lial  you  must  live  in  Glas- 
gow and  have  been  mil  «»f  work  for 
at  least  a year,"  explains  Marshall, 
who  used  (o  work  in  Unidou  foi 
Shelter,  the  homeless  charily. 

Glasgow  Works  uses  a Hind's 
unemployment  benefit,  lopped  up 
money  from  the  1C!  I social  fund  and 
with  some  other  resources  from  the 
city  council,  gives  each  new  appli- 
cant some  (raining,  and  then  sets 
them  to  work.  As  well  as  Ihr  city 
guides,  they  have  another  remark- 
able scheme  under  which  the  long- 
term unemployed  are  trained  to 
become  job  stewards  for  disabled 
people,  'lkey  work  individually  to 
train  their  disabled  clients  for  job 
interviews,  accomimny  them  to  the 
interview,  help  them  arrange  trans- 
port, liaise  with  the  employer,  and 
make  follow-up  visits. 

GLASGOW  WORKS  was  devis- 
ing its  programme  just  as  the 
Netherlands  was  setting  up  its  own 
“Stadwacht"  service,  which  gives 
the  long-term  unemployed  some 
training,  a uniform  and  a radio,  120 
per  cent  of  the  minimum  wage,  and 
sends  them  into  a small  neighbour- 
hood to  become  a kind  of  special 
constable.  They  are  sometimes 
called  Melkert  jobs  after  the  Dutch 
employment  minister  Ad  Melkert, 
who  haB  boasted  of  his  new  job  cre- 
ation scheme  reflecting  Dutch  val- 
ues: “We  are  restoring  a feeling  of 
Mfety  in  cities  by  introducing  the 
■Stadswacht’  street  patrols  and 
bringing  back  tram  conductors,”  he 
said. 

Glasgow  Works  has  looked  at 
providing  bus  conductors,  but  so 


far  avoided  what  could  be  a bn^ 
with  trade  unions,  who  oinaV 
support  their  programmes,  build 
askance  al  I In-  prospect  ofe^ 
Imbed  jobs  being  undermined  li 
cheap,  subsidised  labour.  Glasf1 
Works  lias  learned  a lot  from  sfc 
lar  schemes  in  other  Europe 
countries.  'They  decided  to 
Iheir  job  stewards  to  tliejobintf 
views  their  clients  get,  after swfi 
that  it  worked  in  a similar projerifl 
Genk.in  Belgium. 

'This  European  connection 
both  ways.  In  Portugal  aniSi®: 
local  groups  working  with,  re#; 
have  learned  from  the 
work  of  the  London  Borough®"- 
ing,  that  by  training  a young 
as  a journalist  or  broadc^J.. 
their  own  community  they  P^. 
an  extremely  useful  service  , 
demoralised  refugee  group*  % 
suddenly  have  an  Information^ 
wee  and  a point  of  referen*J?l 
in  turn,  gives  the  trainee  jaJJJT 
the  experience  and  self-co^**'! 
to  go  on  to  a career  in  the  rtf® .{ 

None  of  this  is  easy.  Norjf 
cheap,  unless  you  count  the  j. 
and  longerterm  social  cos|“5| 
donlng  the  long-term  iwenJjwjR 
or  at-risk  groups  to  the  atifrA' 
life  On  welfare.  Nor  does  it 


life  On  welfare.  Nor  floes 
into  grand  national  or 
schemes  of  job  w«ttan.-TW  . 
gow  Works  ploy 


mem  oenenra  to  ncip  i*v  - ■ ji 
so  badly  with  the  British 
benefits  system  that  it 
called  “a  pilot  project?1  to  g^ffj 
ground.  Still,  on  current JJJ] 
Glasgow  Works  alone  will 
the  city’s  long-term  unerapWj^  £ 
a third  within  five  years. 


GABRIEL  Garcia  Marquez, 
Colombia’s  Nobel  prize-winning 
novelist  and  grandfather  of  magic 
realism,  claims  that  the  harsh  daily 
reality  of  violence  and  poverty  in 
Colombia  is  tempered  by  sublime 
and  slightly  surreal  forces. 

All  very  well,  but  when  these  quaT 
ilits  of  illusion  colour-  major  political 
events,  it  might  he  worth  asking  a 
few  questions.  After  months  of  vio- 
lence and  intimidation,  which  saw 
the  murder  of  scores  of  local  officials 
jjpd  the  kidnapping  of  many  more. 
Colombians  went  to  the  polls  in  na- 
hunwide  local  elections  on  October 
f- “S'  Polling  day.  some  2,000  candi- 
dates had  withdrawn;  in  some  towns 
there  was  no  one  left  to  vote  for. 

The  government  and  much  of  the 
media  trumpeted  the  elections  as  a 
victory  for  peace  and  democracy, 
wmen  to  many  was  about  as  believ- 
able as  a bicycling  fish.  Granted 
mere  was  not  too  much  violence  on 
polling  day,  but  this  was  due  to  the 
Presence  of  200,000  soldiers  on  the 
«reels.  No  one  seemed  to  notice  the 
.contradiction  of  banner  headlines 
shouting  “paz  y democracia"  along- 
of  tanks  at  town  halls 
OAK  47s  resting  on  ballot  boxies. 
Nearly  10  million  people  voted  for 
teace.we  were  told.  But  more  than 
“ million  people  didn’t.  Why?  Fear 
fwtainfy  pfayed  its  part  In  some 
dominated  by  leftwing  guer- 
rightwing  paramilitaries, 
AnH  .UrnQUt  w®s  toss  than  1 per  cent, 
wac  2 s®ve,ral  towns  the  new  mayor 
’ r j ec^ on  Just  one  vote. 

plte  ra8>ng  poverty. and 

of  nnr,-15?nier'  is  not  a country 
poktical  activists.  Recent  history 

canUft1?  *I^1e  ,ast  tone  the  rpdi- 
Pairinrt1??  f°  orRanise  itself  as  the 
btrs  wC  ^on'  3.500  of  Us  mem- 
2 Z murdered  over  \0  years, 
c.  8 movement  gave  up  politics, 
stain! nff  deface  the  public  Is’ab- 
accePtoig  — an  image 
■format  extreme  politeness  and 
'toGarr^'x*!!1'  ^ toi8.takes  us  back 
ftSSJ!!!®**  UttJe  In  Colombia 
■SSSJ" ‘it  seems.  Thesaniepeo- 

Wose  hiH011^1  tL9ay  fx)D  to  a political 
;altereS* W^ktable 

tarofi  Ffeds  ancl  “ves  are  lost 

1 and  football  results. 

title  of  r5Umiawumba  twisted  the 
I « toNeyef  I 

- Rest  nrv  — Here’s  The  j 

lArCoJr  better  maxlpi ; 
L^mbia  may  be  hard  to  find.. ' 


weekjy  publication  of 300,000  Jordan- 
ian dinars  ($445,000),  while  extend- 
ing the  list  of  officially  taboo  subjects 
to  the  armed  forces  and  security  ser- 
vices. The  amendment  also  included 
a vaguely  worded  ban  on  articles 
^vhich  include  false  information  or 
rumours  that  lead  to  harming  the 
general  interest,  or  government  in- 
stitutions, or  its  workers".  Fines  for 
breaking  the  press  laws  were  raised 
15-fold,  and  offending  newspapers 
are  threatened  with  suspension. 

“What  we  do  all  day  long  is  self- 
censorsliip.  We  hate  it,  but  this  Is 
the  way  it  is."  said  George  Hawat- 
meh.  the  editor  of  the  Jordan  Times 
and  head  of  the  new  Arab  Media 
Institute  in  Amman. 


Before  imposing  the  restrictions, 
the  king  complained  about  journal- 
ists’ “deteriorating  morals",  and  said 
they  were  distorting  Jordan's  image. 

The  opposition  claims  the  restric- 
tions are  designed  to  stifle  dissent  in 
tiie  run-up  to  the  elections.  The  main 
Islamist  opposition  bloc  and  several 
prominent  liberals  are  boycotting  the 
poll,  accusing  the  government  of  try- 
mg  to  manipulate  the  outcome. 

Taher  Masri.  a former  prime  min- 
ister who  has  joined  the  boycott, 
said:  "The  spirit  of  free  journalism  is 
on  the  way  down  . . . It's  like  we 
were  back  40  or  50  years  ago  under 
martial  law." 

Martial  law  was  formally  lifted  in 
1991  after  3-1  years,  as  pnrt  of  a 


general  liberalisation  policy  that 
began  with  the  first  free  elections  in 
1989.  That  process,  the  govern- 
ment's critics  spy,  has  been  put  into 
reverse  to  counter  opposition  to  Jor- 
dan’s 1994  peace  treaty  with  Israel 
and  economic  austerity  measures. 

The  foreign  minister.  Fayez 
Tarawneh,  defended  the  press  laws, 
arguing  that  the  weekly  tabloids 
had  abused  press  freedom  and  be- 
come irresponsible.  "If  they  hear 
any  rumour  in  any  salon  in  Amman, 
the  next  day  it  is  a headline,"  he 
said.  “When  they  write  something 
they  can't  substantiate  and  which  af- 
fects the  dignity  of  the  people,  of  of- 
ficials or  other  Arab  officials  . . . 
sometimes  they  are  questioned.” 


Said  Essoulani,  who  heads  the 
Article  19  department  that  monitors 
the  Arab  world,  said:  "There  were 
provocative  articles,  but  this  is  the 
price  you  pay  for  democracy.’’  He 
said  Jordan  had  been  among  the 
leading  Arab  states  — Egypt,  Mo- 
rocco and  Lebanon  — as  far  as 
press  freedom  was  concerned  but 
had  “slipped  out  of  the  top  league" 
In  recent  months. 

An  Article  19  report,  Blaming 
The  Press:  Jordan’s  Democratisa- 
tion  Process  in  Crisis,  presented  at 
the  conference,  listed  63  cases  in 
which  newspapers  had  been  prose- 
cuted under  catch-all  charges  such 
as  “infringing  on  morals  and  ethics", 
“insulting  the  president  of  an  Arab 
country”  and  "infringing  on  tin* 
dignity  of  the  people’’. 
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The  Week  in  Britain  James  Lewis 


Sultans  of  spin  to  head 
‘rogue  briefings’  inquiry 


FOLLOWING  the  embarrassing 
row  over  conflicting  stories 
about  the  Government's  attitude  to- 
wards the  single  European  cur- 
rency, the  Prime  Minister,  Tony 
Blair,  has  ordered  a review  into  the 
role  of  spin  doctors.  But  it  will  be 
headed  by  the  Government’s  two 
leading  practitioners  of  spin  — 
Peter  Mandelson,  the  Minister  with- 
out Portfolio,  and  Alastair  Campbell, 
Mr  Blair's  press  spokesman. 

The  intention  is  to  slop  “rogue’* 
stories  being  allowed  to  run  unchal- 
lenged as  representing  government 
policy.  The  review  could,  however, 
also  result  in  government  advisers 
and  spokesmen  relying  less  on  so- 
called  spin  and  more  on  statements 
made  formally  and  on  the  record. 

The  review  committee  will  also  in- 
clude Sir  Robin  Butler,  head  of  the 
civil  service,  who  has  expressed  con- 
cern about  the  exodus  of  senior 
Whitehall  Information  officers  since 
Labour  came  to  power  in  May.  Eight 
have  gone  in  just  six  months  amid 
complaints  that  they  were  being 
squeezed  out  by  a Labour  team  of  po- 
litically-motivated “special  advisers". 

Information  fed  “off  the  record" 
to  selected  journalists  by  a Treasury 
special  adviser,  Charles  Whelan, 
was  blamed  for  the  ddbScle  over  the 
market-sensitive  single  currency 
issue,  and  even  Mr  Campbell  was 
forced  to  admit  that  spin  doctors 
had  become  too  much  a part  of  the 
stories  they  were  putting  about 
Under  proposals  now  being 
looked  at,  Mr  Campbell  would  be 
named  in  Btories  about  which  he 
commented.  And  individual  minis- 
ters would  have  official  spokesmen 
who  would  be  described  as  such  in 
newspaper  reports.  No  longer  will 
political  journalists  have  to  depend 
for  important  information  on  un- 
named “sources  close  to"  the  minis- 
ter. 


DETAILS  of  next  year's  referen- 
dum on  whether  London 
should  have  an  elected  mayor  were 
announced  by  the  Deputy  Prime 
Minister,  John  Prescott,  who  Imme- 
diately provoked  criticism  over  the 
question  to  be  asked. 

Voters  will  be  faced,  on  May  7, 
with  just  one  question:  “Are  you  In 
favour  of  the  Government's  propos- 
als for  a Greater  London  Authority, 
made  up  of  an  elected  mayor  and  a 
separately  elected  assembly?" 

The  politico  novelist  and  Tory, 
Lord  Archer,  currently  the  front 
runner  for  the  job  of  mayor,  said  it 
was  insulting  to  present  Londoners 
with  an  “all  or  nothing"  choice. 
They  should  be  asked,  separately, 
whether  they  wanted  an  assembly, 
and  whether  they  wanted  an  execu- 
tive mayor. 

He  was  supported  by  the  leftwing 
Labour  MP  Ken  Livingstone,  leader 
of  the  former  Greater  London  Coun- 
ciL  He,  too,  has  shown  an  interest  in 
the  job,  but  believes  the  mayoralty 
should  go  to  the  leader  of  the  largest 
group  in  an  elected  assembly. 

Richard  Branson  is  also  touted  as  a 
runner  but  has  yet  to  state  his  inten- 
tions. It  is  thought  that  the  rules 
/ would  require  the  Virgin  entrepre- 
[ neur  to  give  up  his  business  i nterests. 
Mr  Prescott  defended  what  he 
called  a balanced  package;  "There  Is 
no  sound  case  for  a mayor  without 
an  assembly,  or  an  assembly  with- 
out a mayor. ” 


BRITAIN'S  two  leading  opera 
companies  may  be  shoe-horned 
into  one  Iheatre  to  prevent  one  or 
both  being  forced  to  close,  under 
radical  plans  announced  by  the 
Culture  Secretary,  Chris  Smith. 

English  National  Opera  would 
abandon  its  London  Coliseum  base 
and  join  the  Royal  Opera  and  Royal 
Ballet  at  the  Royal  Opera  House  in 
Covent  Garden,  which  is  currently 
being  redeveloped  at  a cost  of 
£213  million.  Mr  Smith  said  the 
Government  could  no  longer  afford 
to  subsidise  the  companies  in  their 
present  homes. 

The  Royal  Opera  ha9  had  a disas- 
trous start  to  its  first  of  two  years  in 
exile  while  its  Covent  Garden  home 
is  rebuilt,  with  losses  expected  to 
reach  £750,000  for  the  first  half  of 
this  season.  A board  meeting  was 
told  that  230  casual  staff  had  not 
been  paid  for  up  to  three  months, 
that  some  pay  cheques  for  back- 
stage  crews  had  bounced,  and  that 
another  round  of  redundancies  was 
on  the  cards.  The  management  has 
been  heavily  criticised  by  the  Arts 
Council  and  was  lest  week  de- 
scribed as  “a  shambles"  by  Gerald 
Kaufman,  the  chairman  of  a Com- 
mons select  committee  investigat- 
ing its  performance. 


A RETIRED  railway  worker. 

Anthony  Sawoniuk,  aged  76, 
from  Bermondsey,  London,  has 
been  diarged  with  war  crimes  al- 
legedly committed  In  Nazi-occupied 
Europe.  He  denied  murdering  five 
Jews  in  1942  in  his  home  town  in  Be 
laruB,  and  was  released  on  bail.  He  is 
the  second  man  to  be  prosecuted 
under  the  1990  War  Crimes  Act. 


BRTTAIN  formally  asked  Brazil 
to  extradite  Ronald  Biggs,  who 
escaped  from  a London  prison  after 
serving  only  15  months  of  a 30-year 
sentence  for  his  port  in  the  £2.6  mil- 
lion "Great  Train  Robbery".  He  has 
lived  for  27  years  in  Brazil  which, 
until  this  year,  had  no  extradition 
treaty  with  the  United  Kingdom. 

Biggs,  now  68,  who  has  made  a 
career  as  an  author,  raconteur  and 
tourist  attraction  in  his  South  Amer- 
ican haven,  may  well  remain  there 
under  a statute  of  limitation.  Even 
itis  one-time  pursuer,  former  Detec- 
tive Superintendent  Jack  Slipper, 
thought  he  should  be  left  alone.  He 
said  he  would  probably  be  a drain 
on  tiie  National  Health  Service  and 
would  want  to  draw  a pension. 
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Tory  euro  wounds  reopened 


Mlohael  White 


WILLIAM  HAGUE’S  belea- 
guered leadership  team 
was  bracing  itself  for  a re- 
newal of  the  Conservative  party’s 
running  dvil  war  over  Europe  after 
further  turmoil  over  the  single  cur- 
rency came  within  an  ace  of  deliver- 
ing another  defector  Into  the  Labour 
camp. 

To  foe  astonishment  of  some 
MPa,  the  pro-European  campaigner 
Peter  Temple-Morris  was  granted 
two  face-to-face  meetings  with  Tony 
Blair  as  he  edged  towards  a private 
commitment  to  defect  last  weekend. 


Britain  blamed  for  volcano  ‘fiasco1 


Ian  Black 

THE  chief  minister  of  the 
volcano-stricken  island  of 
Montserrat,  David  Brandt, 
last  week  demanded  a judicial  in- 
quiry into  the  “fiasco"  of  Britain's 
handling  of  the  crisis,  which  lie  said 
had  contributed  to  the  deaths  of 
islanders. 

Mr  Brandt  told  the  Commons 
select  committee  on  international 
development  that  .conditions  in 
emergency  shelters  in  the  north  of 
the  Caribbean  dependency  were 
“not  as  good  as  the  conditions  in 
which  they  keep  cattle  iu  the  UK". 
He  also  accused  Clare  Short,  the  In- 
ternational Development  Secretary, 
of  giving  “inaccurate  and  mislead- 
ing" evidence  when  she  testified  to 
the  committee  last  month. 

Sensitive  to  criticism  over 
Montserrat  after  Ms  Short's 
"golden  elephants"  gaffe  in  the  sum- 
mer, Downing  Street  insisted  Mr 
Brandi’s  charges  were  “unfounded". 

The  chief  minister  apixvired  to 
have  misunderstood  correspon- 


dence about  new  housing  between 
Tony  Blair  and  the  Jamaican  gov- 
ernment. officials  said. 

Mr  Brandt  said  he  blamed  Britain 
for  the  deaths  of  19  islander*  on 
June  25  after  failing  to  provide 
proper  housing  in  the  wake  of  the 
Soufriere  Hills  volcano  erupting 
back  into  life  in  July  1995. 

‘The  loss  of  life  was  a direct  con- 
sequence of  the  failure  to  make  rea- 
sonably adequate  housing  available 
two  years  after  the  crisis,"  In-  said  in 
written  evidence.  Two  weeks  ago, 
Ms  Short  tokl  the  committee  that 
decision-making  over  the  crisis  was 
"dread fid"  because  of  the  sheer 
number  of  different  players  involved. 

With  officials  complaining  of  an 
"alphabet  soup"  of  overlapping 
authorities  and  (le|Ntrlmeiits,  Ms 
Short  has  spoken  of  her  frusl ration 
at  the  slowness  of  the  Montserrat 
government  in  dealing  with  the 
emergency. 

Mr  Brandt  said  last  week:  ‘Tliis 
has  been  a demonstrable  failure.  It 
has  allowed  a degree  of 'passing  the 
buck*  with  the  blame  often  being 


placed  unfairly  wifo  the  g«Mncr- 
of  Montserrat.  It  is  for  that  rm 
we  arc  demanding  an  imnitt 
•ami  full  judicial  inquiry  to  kf 
mine  the  exact  events  and  ho»r 
have  arrived  at  this  fiasco." 

Britain  has  committed  swwk 
million  to  aid  the  dependency & 
1995.  Of  an  original  populatin' 
11. non,  only  2,500-3.000  pec 
remain.  Last  year  the  island  e 
ceived  twice  as  much  aid  as  It 
pin,  which  has  50  million  pEopk. 

Mr  Brandt  has  repeat 
charged  that  the  Departmental 
let-national  Development  dowt- 
have  an  incentive  to  improve  cc- 
tions  on  Montserrat  because* 
favours  a complete  cvacuadoL^ 
department  and  the  Foreign  tP’ 
have  repeatedly  denied  this. 

On  Britain's  role  In  ptw^ 
temporary  bousing  in  the  m 
and  Mr  Brandi's  suggestion 
had  contributed  to 
deaths,  a siwkoanwn  tawsW 
moved  ns  quickly  and  official? 
we  could  to  provide 
housing  In  the  north." 


Short  to  end  aid  and  trade  programme 


David  Hencke 

BRITAIN’S  £73  million  a year 
old  and  trade  programme, 
discredited  after  being  linked  to 
arms  sales  and  the  illegal  fund- 
ing of  Malaysia's  Pergau  dam,  is 
to  be  abolished. 

Clare  Short,  the  International 
Development  Secretary,  was 
expected  to  announce  the  deci- 
sion this  week  as  part  of  the  first 
white  paper  on  overseas  aid 
policy  for  nearly  20  years. 

the  decision  to  replace  the 
programme  with  development 
aid  concentrating  on  die  relief  of 
poverty  without  damaging  the 
environment  follows  a tense 
Whitehall  battle  between  Ms 
Short’s  ministry,  the 
Department  ofTYade  and 
Industry,  and  the  TVeasury. 

It  is  certain  to  be  welcomed  fay 
aid  charities  and  campaigning 
groups  from  the  World 
Development  Movement. 
Companies  which  build  large 


power  stations,  dams,  ronds, 
mllwnys  and  communication 
Systems  hove  been  the  main 
beneficiaries  of  the  nid  and  trade 
programme,  which  enn  con- 
tribute a third  of  the  cost  of 
projects  costing  as  much  as 
£300  million.  Many  of  die  con- 
tracts were  won  in  competition 
with  the  French,  Germans  and 
Americans,  who  also  offered 
subsidies.  Companies  had  been 
lobbying  the  DTI  to  retain  the 
funds. 

Ms  Short  persuaded  Margaret 
Beckett,  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  to  agree  to  the  abolition 
of  die  programme. 

Gordon  Brown,  the 
Chancellor,  has  also  backed  Ms 
Short’s  case  to  abolish  the  pro- 
gramme (titer  internal  reviews 
revealed  that  the  benefits  of  aid 
funded  by  the  taxpayer  were  not 
dear-dut,  as  sometimes  the 
prices  charged  for  equipment 
were  higher  than  unsubsidised 


Under  the  deal  the  D®**- 
able  to  keep  a separate  PJ 
gramme  to  aid  Industry,  fa 
money  will  have  to  come 
the  ministry’s  existing  r*  i 
sources,  and  the  G°verar^Ti; 
will  not  support  schenu*^ 
break  Labour’s  “ethical  WJ 
policy.  This  means  that 
that  damage  the  environ^1; 

exploit  workers  or  tafrtop.  j 
human rights  will  not  be  j, 

schemes 

last  government  will  beM*. 

cured,  aUowingthecaab^j 

cated  to  be  phased  out  over 
next  three  years. 

The  programmes 
heavily  criticised 

as-ss-gf 
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pects  of  the  aid. 


He  drew  back  because  rallying  crie9 
by  foe  former  Deputy  Prime  Minis- 
ter, Michael  Headline,  and  foe  for- 
mer Chancellor,  Kenneth  Clarke, 
gave  him  fresh  heart 

Last  week,  two  pro-European 
MPa,  Ian  Taylor  and  David  Curry, 
resigned  from  Mr  Hague's  team 
after  the  Conservative  leader  stud 
that  Brltaio  should  not  enter  into 
monetary  union  for  at  least  10  years. 

But  Instead  of  conniving  in  -an- 
other stage-managed  defection,  Mr 
Temple-Morris,  a Tory  back- 
bencher for  23  years,  called  a press 
conference  to  declare:  “I  have  now 
decided  to  stay  within  the  Conserva- 


tive party  and  do  all  I can  — with 
others  and  under  distinguished 
leadership  — to  resist  and  change 
this  policy.’1 

The  dramatic  change  of  heart  was 
triggered  by  statements  by  Mr  Hesel- 
tine  and  Mr  Clarke  in  favour  of  early 
British  membership  of  the  euro. . 

Mr  Heseltine  used  radio  and  TV 
interviews  to  unleash  opinions  he 
has  long  held  in  private.  He  pre- 
dieted:  “There  is  going  to  be  a sin- 
gle currency.  Short  of  nuclear  war 
or  something  like  that,  the  Euro- 
peans are  going  to  do  that  The  only 
issue  Ib  when  Britain  joins,  because 
join  we  will." 


Big  business,  the  party’s  tradi- 
tional paymasters.  Increased  pres- 
sure on  Mr  Hague  by  condemning 
foe  new  hardline  stance 

Labour  officials  who  had  been 
nursing  Mr  Temple-Morris  through 
his  proposed  defection  for  weekB 
expressed  their  respect  for  the  MP's 
courage  and  for  his  second 
thoughts.  “Now  that  Clarke  and 
Heseltine  have  done  what  they  have 
done  it’s  a fight  worth  fighting.  So 
we  wish  him  well,”  said  one. . 

Ministers  are  licking  their  lips  at 
the  prospect  of  more  Tory  squab- 
bling. It  will  take  the  heat  off  the 
Government's  own,  not  dissimilar, 
tactical  dilemmas.  Mr  Blair  hopes  to 
woo  public  opinion  away  from 
tabloid-driven  Euro-scepticism  in  a 
referendum,  probably  after  2001. 


Cook  vows 
to  help  single 
currency 


Isn  Black 


BRTTAIN  will  give  "the best  start 
possible”  to  die  European  sin- 
gle currency  when  Lhe  historic  deci- 
sion on  who  joins  is  made  in  May  — 
despite  foe  Government’s  policy  of 
waiting  to  make  up  its  mind  until 
alter  1999.  the  Foreign  Secretary, 
Robin  Cook,  promised  this  week. 

Mr  Cook  insisted  the  Govern- 
ment is  committed  to  the  successful 
handling  of  the  euro  project  during 
Britain's  European  Union  presi- 
dency because  it  is  “an  issue  that 
matters  to  the  people  of  Europe". 

^ Setting  out  a detailed  agenda  for 
‘giving  Europe  back  to  the  people", 
in  an  address  to  the  Irish  Institute 
for  European  Affairs  in  Dublin,  Mr 
Cook  sought  to  reassure  fellow  EU 
members  that  the  euro  will  be  safe 
in  British  hands  when  the  key  deci- 
sions are  taken  on  who  qualifies. 

“We  will  discharge  this  responsi- 
bility to  the  best  of  our  abilities,  fully 
«nd  scrupulously,  In  a way  that 
jbows  our  constructive  approach  to 
Europe  at  its  best  We  want  eco- 
nomic and  monetary  union  to  be  a 
success,"  he  said. 

, “Even  though  we  will  not  be  tak- 
”8  part  In  the  first  wave  in  1999,  it 
still  In  our  interests  that  it  should 
.succeed.  We  will  use  our  presidency 
to  give  Emu  the  beat  start  we  possi- 
bly can.  This  is  an  issue  that  matters 
to  foe  people  of  Europe.  We  will  not 
wfoemdown." 

i With  the  tone  of  Britain’s  rela- 
tona  with  Europe  changed  by  algn- 
^ the  Social  Chapter  after,  foe 
action,  Mr  Cook  argued  that  peo- 
ple now  need  a union  that  is  more 
^levant  to  their  lives, 
i “The  EU  seems  to  spend  too 
®uch  of  its  time  discussing  things 
jtoat  do  n0t  touch  people’s  lives,  ab- 
actions and  theories  rather  than  a 
[concrete  agenda,"  he  said.  The 
jP^ptc  need  to  believe  that  their 
■jjftwda  Is  also  our  agenda.  Britain- 
a mission  as  president  of  the 
European  Union  — to  give  Europe 
wk  to  foe  people." 

. -.  The  German  Chancellor,  Helmut 
|konl,  will  keep  the  door  open  for 
jonush  membership  of  monetary 
unum  on  foe  easiest  of  terms,  de- 
' iT,® ‘he  Government’s  decision  to 
jl  UK  entry  until  at. least 

i r next  election.  Mr  Kohl  said 
L” Prepared  to  waive  the  require- 
t Z 1 ^ should  return  to 
s hw,  iexchfi^ge  rate  mechanism  for. 
F « before  qualifying  for  mon- 
[■  a]n  Juhwm).  thereby  enabling  Brit- 
• 5*5  . 88  soon  as  foe  political 
m made. 
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Cold  turkey  Island  . . . Alcoholics  and  drug  victims  are  to  be  treated  on  a ‘temptation-free’  sea  fort  used 
fay  gunnery  crews  during  the  second  world  war.  The  Bull  Sands  Fort  in  the  Humber  estuary  has  been 
bought  fay  the  charity  Streetwise  as  a base  for  30-day  detoxification  treatment  sessions  photo;  boss  parry 


MoD  ignored  warning 
on  Gulf  war  vaccines 


Richard  Norton-Tsylor 

A COCKTAIL  of  drugs  was 
given  to  British  troops  in  the 
Gulf  war  despite  an  official  . 
warning  about  the  risks  In- 
volved, the  Government  admit- 
ted forth e first  time  laatweak. 

It  also  disclosed  that  three 
senior  officials  had  been  disci- 
plined after  a separate  inquiry 
into  how  ministers  had  misled  . 

Parliament  over  foe  use  of  highly  | 

dangerous  organophosphate 
pesticides  during  foe  conflict  i 

The  disclosures,  broadly 
welcomed  by  groups  represent- 
ing veterans  suffering  from 
.alleged  Gulf  war  syndrome,  were  . 
■made  by  the  armed  forces 
'minister,  John  Reid. 

• Dr  Reid  said  an  internal  in-, 
qulry  had  found  foe  Ministry  of 
Defence  was  warned  by  the 
'Deportment  of  Health  In  1990. 
about  "anxieties"  over  foe  simul- 
taneous use  of  anthrax  vaccine 
and  pertussis  (whooping  cough) 

vacrine  unlicensed  for  adults. 

It  had  not  been  possible,  he 
said,  to  establish  If  foe  concerns 

were  deliberately  Ignored  or  an  ■ 

official  forgot  to  pass  them  to 
'those  administering  the  drugs — 

; used  to  counter  foe  effects  of . 
chemical  and  biological  weapons. 
An  MoD  report  said  the  health 


department  fasted  It  a warning 
from  an  animal  testing  labora- 
tory urging  further  tests  on  foe 
two-drug  cocktail  before  It  was 
given  to  humans.  The  report 
said  foe  flax  was  overlooked  “in 
the  extremely  busy  period  lead- 
ing up  to  the  Gulf  conflict". 

It  nsid  foe  fox  was  not  logged 
for  10  d ays,  was  not  marked  fay 
the  official  who  received  It  for  any- 
one else  to  consider,  and  a search 
of  files  found  no  copies  of  the  fax. 

No  one  at  the  MoD,  other  than 
the  official  to  whom  the  fox  was 
addressed,  remembered  die-  - 
cussing  foe  matter  with  foe  labo- 
ratory, But  scientists  at  foe 
laboratory  said  they  discussed 
their  concerns  with  two  or  three 
MoD  officials. . 

No  Mob  official  has  been  dis- 
ciplined over  the  affair.  However, 
Dr  Reid  said  a senior  dvil  ser- 
vant had  been  - reprimanded,  and 
two  officers  disciplined,  for  pro- 
viding ministers  with  misleading 
information  on  foe  use  of  pesti- 
cides in  foe  Gulf  conflict  . 
i The  Royal  British  Legion  ; 
welcomed  foe  MoD's  adrals- 
' slons.  But  Manchester  solicitors 
Donns,  actingfor  more  than 
1,300  veterans,  said  Dr.  Reid 
had  demonstrated  there  had  . 1 
been  negligence  at  the  heart  of 
government 


Urgent  review 
of  breast  units 

EVERY  breast  cancer  screening 
unit  in  Britain  has  been  ordered 
to  review  its  service  to  restore  pub- 
lic confidence,  improve  quality  and 
eliminate  organisational  weak- ' 
nesses,  writes  Chris  Mihill. 

The  Health  Secretary,  Frank 
Dobson,  this  week  announced  ' an 
overhaul  of  screening  programmes 
following  recommendations  by  ,the 
Chief  Medical  Officer,  Sir  Kenneth 
Caiman,  who  had  Investigated,  re- 
ports of  failures  in  foe  breast  cancer 
screening  service  at  the  Royal 
jDevon  and  Exeter  NHSTlrust 
, All  NHS  trusts  wifo  breast  cancer 
screening  units  liave  been  told  to  re- 
port by  the  end  of  January  on  how 
they  wJU  deliver  a "high  quality  sei* 
vice’'.  They  will  be  expected  to  agree 
"action  plans"  by  the  end  of  Febru- 
ary to  ensure  national  standards  are 
being  met.  Responsibility  for.  the 
quality  of  breast  screening  services 
: will  be  taken  away  from  trusts  and 
'restored  to  NHS  regions,  which  will 
be,  able  to  close  duwn  units  which 
foil  to  meet  national  standards.; 

Mr  Dobson  told  MPa:  “Women  In 
east  Devon  have  been  put  through 
worry,  anguish  and  worse  as  a result 
of  the  failures  of  foe  screening  sen 
vice  at  the  Royal  Devon  and  Exeter."  • 
An  audit  of  1,920  breast  X-rays 
commissioned  by  foe  trust  found 
that  229  women  should  have  been 
called  for  further  assessment 


In  Brief 


THE  Government  announced 
the  end  of  exclusion  orders 
and  the  power  of  internment, 
two  of  the  most  controversial 
measures  brought  In  to  combat 
foe  IRA, 


A PIONEERING  police  scheme 
that  dispenses  ’’Maori 
justice”  to  teenage  offenders  is 
to  go  national  after  success  in  a 
test  project  Teenage  criminals 
are  brought  face  to  face  with 
their  victims  to  apologise  and 
come  to  terms  with  the  conse- 
quences of  tlieir  crimes. 


Psychopathic  padonts  at 

Ashworth  top  security  hospi- 
tal had  such  control  over  their 
unit  that  hardcore  pornography 
was  on  sale  and  one  man  ran 
several  businesses  from  Itis 
room,  an  inquiry  heard.  There 
were  also  allegations  of  child 
abuse  on  foe  premises. 


LASER  pointers,  pen-sized 
gadgets  that  emit  uu  intense 
pinpoint  beam,  were  Inin  tied  from 
sale  after  ii Hacks  on  bus  drivers, 
firefighters  and  footballers. 


MAJOR  Eric  Joyce,  (he  unity 
officer  who  accused  the 
armed  forces  of  being  steeped  in 
aociul,  sexual  and  racial  prejudice, 
has  been  told  he  will  not  face  the 
court  marlin]  he  expected, 

BRITISH  ferry  companies  are 
facing  a massive  blU  to  fly 
home  Czech  and  Slovakian 
refugees  after  they  were  refused 
permission  to  pass  back  through 
France.  The  companies  are 
legally  responsible  for  the 
repatriation  of  Gypsies  who  have 
withdrawn  their  asylum  claims. 


PRINCE  CHARLES’S  nine-day 
tour  of  southern  Africa  be- 
came an  all-out  charm  offensive 
when  he  Joked  wifo  reporters, 

1 tin  ted  at  foe  need  to  reform  foe 
monarchy,  revealed  a detailed 
knowledge  of  the  Spice  Girls, 
and  came  close  to  apologising 
for  Britain's  conduct  during  the 
Anglo-Zuhi  war. 


SIX  IRAQIS  opposed  to  Sad- 
dam Hussein’s  regime  were 
found  guilty  of  hijacking  a Sudan 
Airways  Airbus  and  forcing  It  to 
land  at  Stansted  airport  But  the 
Jury  called  for  a degree  of  com- 
passion given  foe  background  of 
the  defendants,  who  had  argued 
that  they  acted  out  of  "necessity” 
as  their  lives  were  in  danger. 

KRISHNA  Maharaj,  a British 
businessman  convicted  of  a 
double  murder  In  the  United 
States  10  years  ego,  was  taken 
off  Death  Raw  and  will  be  resen- 
tenced. His  lawyers  welcomed 
the  move  as  a limited  success  — 
ho  had  been  hoping  fora  retrial. 


CADBURY'S  Swiss  Chalet 
chocolate  bar  became  the 
■latest  casualty  In  the  long-running 
European  chocolate  war  when  a 
High  Court  judge  ordered  Its 
withdrawal  after  complaints 
from  a Swiss  trade  association. 
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Woman  wins  right  to  die  with  dignity 


Clave  Dyer 


A TERMINALLY  111  woman 
dropped  her  historic  High  ' 
Court  battle  for  a ruling  that 
her  doctor  could  lawfully  ease  her 
death  with  drugs,  after  being  as- 
sured that  she  could  have  her  wish. 

Annie  Lindsell,  aged  47,  who  has 
only  weeks  to  live,  sought  a declara- 
tion that  her  doctor  could  adminis- 
ter drugs  to  prevent  the  mental  or 
physical  distress  of  the  final  stages 
of  motor  neurone  disease.  But  she 
discontinued  her  battle  after  the 
judge  and  lawyers  appointed  by  the 
Offlrial  Solicitor  and  the  Attorney 
General  agreed  that  no  court  ruling 
was  needed. 

The  case  hinged  on  the  so-called 
doctrine  of  double  effect,  first  ex- 

Doctors  urge 
euthanasia  for 
PVS  victims 

Chris  Mlhlll 

PATIENTS  in  a persistent  vegeta- 
tive state  who  are  to  be  allowed 
to  die  should  be  given  lethal  injec- 
tions and  their  organs  taken  for 
transplant,  an  international  team  of 
doctors  and  lawyers  said  last  week. 

The  idea  was  criticised  by  the 
British  Medical  Association  and 
condemned  as  repulsive  and  im- 
moral by  “pro-life"  groups. 

However,  it  was  supported  by  the 
parents  of  Tony  Bland,  the  Liver- 
pool football  San  who  suffered  an 
irreversible  coma  after  the  Hills- 
borough tragedy  and  was  allowed  to 
die  after  a long  court  battle. 

The  suggestion  to  harvest  coma 
victims  comes  from  a working  party 
known  as  the  International  Forum 
for  Transplant  Ethics.  U is  headed 
by  Sir  Raymond  Hof fen  berg,  former 
president  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians.  Other  British  members 
include  Ian  Kennedy,  professor  of 
law  and  ethics  at  King’s  College, 
London,  and  Robert  Sells,  professor 
of  transplant  medicine  at  Liverpool 
University. 

The  working  group  says  that, 
once  a decision  has  been  made  to 
withdraw  treatment  In  persistent 
vegetative  state  (PVS)  patients,  and 
to  allow  them  to  die,  thought  should 
be  given  to  saving  the  Uvea  of  peo- 
ple on  transplant  lists.  Withdrawing 
food  and  water  means  death  takes 
place  over  a 10-12  day  period,  and 
because  of  dehydration  and  other 
charges  the  organs  become  dam- 
aged and  cannot  be  used  for  trans- 
plantation. 

To  allow  them  to  be  used,  the  per- 
son would  have  to  be  killed,  proba- 
bly with  a lethal  Injection.  However, 
tills  is  at  present  against  the  law. 

The  doctors  say  administering  a 
lethal  drug  would  be  more  humane 
than  a long-drawn-out  death,  and 
they  can  see  no  moral  distinction ' 
between  allowing  someone  to  die  by 
starvation  and  actively  ending  life. 

Jack  Scarisbrick,  director  of  life, 
described  the  proposal  as  morally 
unacceptable  and  a corruption  of 
I medicine.  He  said  the  condition  of 
PVS  was  uncertain,  and  some 
patients  had  been  known  to  recover. 

Helen  Watt,  of  the  Linacre  Centre, 
the  Catholic  medical  ethics  research 
unit,  said:  “It  is  a fairly  repulsive  sug-  «■ 
gestion.  Seriously  ill  people  should 
not  be  treated  as  organ  banks.  The  - 
end  doesn’t  justify  the  means," 


pounded  by  Lord  Devlin  in  the  case 
of  John  Bodkin  Adams,  the  doctor 
who  in  1957  was  charged  with  mur- 
der but  acquitted  after  "easing  the 
passing”  of  several  patients, 

This  states  that  a doctor  may  give 
a patient  doBes  of  a pain-killing  drug 
that  shortens  her  life,  so  long  as  the 
intention  Is  to  relieve  pain  and  suf- 
fering and  not  to  kilL  If  the  Intention 
were  euthanasia,  the  doctor  could 
face  a murder  charge.' 

The  doctrine  was  revlBited  three 
years  ago  by  the  House  of  Lords 
select  committee  on  medical  ethics, 
which  stated  that  drugs  could  be 
given  to  relieve  "pain  and  distress". 

The  question  in  Ms  UndseU’s 
case  was  whether  this  covered  the 
mental  distress  caused  by  Inability 
to  swallow  and  undergoing  choking 


fits  in  the  final  stages  of  motor  neu- 
rone disease.  Ms  Lindsell  had  seen 
the  misery  in  which  several  friends 
with  the  disease  ended  their  lives, 
and  wanted  to  ensure  a peaceful 
ending  for  herself,  surrounded  by 
her  loved  ones. 

She  sought  a declaration  that  her 
doctor,  Simon  Holmes,  could  law- 
fully administer  diamorphkie  when 
she  reached  the  stage  where  at- 
tempts to  swallow  caused  her  to 
choke,  causing  her  severe  mental  or 
physical  distress,  though  not  neces- 
sarily physical  pain. 

Ms  Undaell,  a former  flight  atten- 
dant who  was  diagnosed  with  the 
muscle-destroying  disease  in  1992, 
is  looked  after  24  hours  a day  by  her 
partner  of  19  years,  Ron  Hicks,  and 
a male  Mend.  She  was  in  court  in  a 


wheelchair  to  hear  her  counsel. 
Lord  Lester  QC,  halt  the  action. 

She  said  later.  “All  parties  before 
the  court,  including  the  Attorney 
General,  agreed  that  a doctor  acting 
to  relieve  his  patient’s  mental  dis- 
tress by  administering  palliative 
drugs,  in  the  way  proposed  by  IDr 
Holmes]  witii  my  whole-hearted 
consent,  would  be  acting  lawfully 
even  though  this  treatment  wlU 
probably  have  the  incidental  effect 
of  shortening  a patient’s  life.” 

Lord  Lester  told  Sir  Stephen 
Brown,  President  of  the  Family 
Division,  that  all  of  the  evidence 
before  the  court  had  established 
that  the  course  of  treatment  pro- 
posed was  in  accordance  with  a 
"responsible  body  of  good  medical 
practice". 


Th oae  boots  were  made  for  riding  . . . Hunters  stand  together  in  Worcester  during  n meeting  to  Inuniii 
the  final  drive  against  n ban  on  fox  hunting  proposed  by  (lie  local  MP,  Miko  Foster.  Mr  Foster’s  bill  In  due 
to  receive  its  second  reading  on  November  28,  but  (he  Government  has  refused  to  allocate  it  move  than 
the  standard  amount  of  parliamentary  time  for  a private  member’s  bill.  It  is  therefore  likely  (o  full  prey  to 
filibustering  by  pro-hunting  MPs  it  toionrwi  1 1:  mahi  in  ai  mj:h 
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New  measures  to  fight  racism  in  police 


Dutioan  Campbell 

NEW  teats  for  joining  the 
police  are  to  be  Introduced 
to  try  to  increase  the  numbers  of 
officers  from  ethnic  minorities, 
the  Home  Secretary,  Jack  Straw, 
announced  last  week. 

, The  move  comes  in  response 
to  a survey  which  shows  that  a 
"canteen  culture”  still  exists  in 
the  service  and  that  some 
middle-ranking  officers  are  still 
reluctant  to  challenge  racist 
“banter1!. 

Many  officers  from  ethnic 
minorities  felt  isolated  within  the 
police,  the  survey  found,  There  : 
.was  also  a high  level  of 
'"wastage”  amongst  them.  ■ ■ ■ 
The  survey,  conducted  by  Her  ■ 
Majesty’s  Inspectorate  into  ■ 
police  community  arid  racer  ela- 
tion s,  concluded  that  although  •. 
much  had  been  achieved  by  the 
police  in  the  last  decade,  some  : 
forces  and  officers  were  still  fell- 
ing to  combat  racism  as  effec-  - 
tiVely  as  they  cduld. 

- . ‘There  was  continuing  evi-  > 


dence ...  of  inappropriate  lan- 
guage and  behaviour  by  police 
officers,  but  even  more  worrying 
was  the  lack  of  Intervention  by 
sergeants  and  inspectors,” 

; concluded  the  survey. 

It  visited  six  forces:  Avon  arid 
Somerset,  Bedfordshire,  Leices- 
tershire, Merseyside,  West 
Midlands  and  West  Yorkshire. 

| "Potential  supervisors 
demonstrated  a reluctance  to 
challenge  colleagues  who  in- 
dulged in  racist  ‘banter’  and 
racist  behaviour,”  the  report 
.added.  • . . 

“Many  ethnic  minority  officers 
felt  unsupported  by  manage- 
ment and  were  left  to  rely  on 
support  from  colleagues  of  a 
similar  background.”  < ■< 

! The  inspection,  led  by 
[ {Inspector  Ddn  Crompton,  found 
ithat  sergeants  were  the  weakest 
{link  in  the  management  Of  com- 
munity and  race  relations.  • " 
They  wfcre  the  least  likely  to  1 
understand  their  responsibilities 1 
jin  this  area. 

I Forces  also  felled- to  recognise 


the  value  of  community  heat 
officers,  said  tlio  HM1  report  It 
recommended  that  recruitment 
and  promotion  procedures 
should  “test  individuals’ 
attitudes  towards  race  and 
diversity”. 

. Mr  Straw  announced  that  a re- 
vised recruitment  test  would  be 
i introduced  in  January.  It  would 
I remove  phrases  or  wording 
frequently  found  by  ethnic  mi- 
nority candidates  to  be  open  to 
misunderstanding,  a Home 
Office  spokeswoman  said. 

, There  will  also  be  a task  force 
land  a national  conference  in  one 
year's  time  dealing  with  recruit- 
ment and  retention  of  black  and 
[Asian  officers.  ■ 

1 Inspector  Paul  Wilson,  chair- 
,man  of  the  Black  Police 
Association,  said  it  welcomed 
'the  report  but  added:  “Policy  •’ 
alone  is  ineffective.  Wc  need  not 
’only  commitment  from  our 
leadership  but  also  action.”'  1 ■ 

; David  Blafcey,  president  of  the 
Association  of  Chief  Police  1 
JOfficers  and  chief  constable  of  "1 


Quarhan^ 

Nowntorjij 

In  the  light  of  the  evfcfafe i 
Holmes,  who  had  wanted  i 
tion  from  the  court  that  he^ 
lawfully  proceed,  had  no»! 
advice  agreed  he  would  ght, 
proposed  course  of  treatmem^ 
the  time  came". 

Dr  Holmes’  advisers  haju 
concerned  because  of  cssesih 
months  ago  In  which  doctoral 
said  they  had  helped  their  pfo  f 
die  were  Interviewed  by  police. 

Ms  Lindsell,  of  Teddinstoo,^ 
west  London,  nodded  sod  i ufy 
"Thank  you"  after  the  judged 
that  he  “thoroughly  approrata 
endorsed"  the  discontinuance. 

Sir  Stephen  said:  "I  very  td 
hope  that  the  doctors  willfaip 
haps  that  their  attention  baba 
focused  on  an  Important  pvu 
their  practice  and  the  law* 

He  hoped  doctors  would  becut 
sured  of  the  public’s  great  erf 
dence  in  them. 

‘Joint  guilt1 
law  softened : 

TH E 500-ycar-old  law  of  Trim e 
terprise"  — which  led  to  i 
Iccnnger  being  jailed  for  life  fore 
dering  a policeman  though  he  rj 
handcuffed  anti  100  yards  arayfr: 
the  slabbing — was  altered hstoi 
by  five  law  lords,  write  Oonffea 
*ITie  landmark  ruling  soften* 6 
much-criticised  law,  which  pi- 
ously said  that  if  two  or  more 
together  took  |mrt  in  b ninih. 
nctivity  and  one  of  them 
others  would  also  be  responsible. 

In  lullin',  a secondary  party »- 
h«-  guilty  of  murder  only  if  hew 
saw  ilia!  the  killer  might  tar- 
tended  to  kill  or  cause  srriowtafi! 

Phillip  English's  conviction 
the  murder  of  Sgt  Hill  Fom' 
Gateshead  in  March  1993  ms  l--- 
July  overturned  by  the  Court  of -v 
peal  nfter  the  Inw  fords  niMlM* 
should  never  have  been  convict* 

The  police  officer  was  stdjeft' 
Paul  Weddle,  then  aged  25,  who1; 
a friend  of  English,  The  Ifo*®" 
insisted  Dial  he  was  unaware  tw 
Weddle  had  n knife.  The  pro** 
lion  accepted  that  this  wpspow* 
Derek  Bentley  was  exocirttJ“ 
l<KiH  after  being  convicted  ofj 
dor  under  the  law  of  Joint 

Weal  Mercfo,  said  the  issue* 

raised  were  of  the  "utmpdjjs 

portzuice”  to  the  pdllce 
Tlicre  are  2,310  black  and  ; 
Aslan  officers,  accounting^  * 
1.82  por  cent  of  the  polks*! 
vice,  compared  with  6 ptfjjj 1 . 
of  the  total  population,  to  W*'. 
the  figure  was  339.  The™  •*[  . 
125  recruits  In  1090/7,  j 

accounting  for  2 pet  efiflt®  < ■ 

total  recruits.  ^ l; 

. Police  officers  to  |: 

shire  and  Merseyside  bjj*-  fi 
required  to  leave  the  serw®  ■ 

recently,  following  radsUF 

offensive  behaviour,  the  BJ" 

:"S25S^«  fi 

Wclwrdson  ofllw^M  j.  i 

police,  who  was  awaiyii  , 

; £9, OOO-in  damages  BtaJJJT  *. ; 

trial  tribunal  afte^Biiffedug  j . 
racial  abuse  from  anotti,  | 

detective,  said  that  she  JWj  ,1; 

■ that  her  siiccesS  wouW  f . 

message”  to  othef0ffi^J5 
they  could  bring  such  as  j-,. 

‘;and  Succeed.  She  » 

jtteas  a "nigger”  and  s b 

while  she  w>»b  ori  S trtimaj . . f . i 

.course  witii’imoffteef^f;;  -j-; 
another  fbrbe/:  1 ,1,il! 


from  the  Strength  of  the  West  ^ 
...  to  the  Promise  of  the  East 
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Up  to 


15% 


with  a minimum  return  of 
up  to  4.5%  a year 


Unlimited 

Growth 

. without  risk  to 
your  capital 


from  the  stock  markets  of  Japan  and  the 
Hong  Kong  Special  Administrative  Region 


Midland  Offshore  Guaranteed  Capital  Investment  Bonds  Limited  (GCIB) 
allow  you  to  unlock  the  potential  of  the  pick  of  the  international  stock  markets, 
without  risk  to  your  capital.  There  are  two  options: 


ANGLO-AMERICAN  Security  Plus 


This  links  your  return  to  the  performance  of  the  leading  stock 
markets  of  the  West,  the  UK  and  USA,  over  three  or  five  years. 
For  example,  the  five  year  sterling  option  provides  the 
security  of  a minimum  flat  rate  return  of  4.5%  p.a.,  with  the 
opportunity  to  earn  a flat  rate  return  of  up  to  15%  a year. 


EASTERN  Growth 


Recognising  the  potential  of  the  Japanese  and  Hong  Kong 
Special  Administrative  Region  stock  markets,  this  option 
offers  you  the  potential  of  unlimited  returns  with  the 
promise  of  your  money  back  even  if  the  stock  markets  go 
down.  The  investment  period  is  three  and  a half  years 


Invest  from  £5,000  or  US$5,000  • Limited  period  offer 
Available  in  sterling  and  US  dollars  • Bonus  paid  for  early  investment 

For  full  information  please  return  the  coupon  or  contact  us  on  our  24  hour  helpline.  But  hurry,  this  offer  must  close  on  the  16  January  1998. 
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Midland  Offshore 


Member  HSBC  Group 


Making  your  money  work  harder 
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Midland  Offshore  Guaranteed  Capital  Investment  Bonds  Limited 
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Call  44  1534  616333  24  hours  a day  S To:  Midland  Bank  Fund  Managers  (Jersey)  Limited, 

* 1 1 ^ tt  PH  7R/T4  Mill  Ctrppf  Ct  MaIiW-  torcAV  JF4  RNf?  Thanrpl  ktontic 


|fj}  Fax  44  1 534  616222  24  hours  a day 

fe  Or  cut  this  coupon 
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3 24  hours  a day  H To:  Midland  Bank  Fund  Managers  (Jersey)  Limited, 

I P0  Box!26, 28/34  Hill  Street,  St.  Helier,  Jersey. JE4  8NR,  Channel  Islands. 
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12  COMMENT 

Side-stepping 
Saddam’s  ploys 

SEVERAL  Important  points  in  the  new  crisis 
with  Iraq  have  been  clarified  over  the  past  few 
days:  the  problem  is  that  they  do  notyet  add  up  to  a 
solution.  First,  there  la  a clear  understanding  on 
die  Western  aide  that  this  has  to  be  resolved  by 
diplomatic  means:  a delegation  from  the  United 
Nations  secretary-general,  Kofi  Annan,  was  on  Its 
way  to  Baghdad  on  Tuesday.  Though  die  United 
States  Brill  reserves  the  right  to  take  unilateral 
action,  It  has  no  appetite  to  do  so.  Second,  Saddam 
Hussein  himself  has  called  for  “dialogue  to  put 
thlngB  in  order  and  on  their  right  track".  This 
sounds  a bit  more  positive,  even  though  he  is  a past 
master  at  procrastination.  Third,  although  there  are 
differences  between  UN  Security  Council  members 
on  haw  to  deal  with  President  Saddam,  no  one  dis- 
putes that  he  is  in  violation  of  Its  resolutions  and 
that  the  purpose  of  the  UN  delegation  Is  not  to  force 
concessions  but  to  secure  compliance. 

The  fact  that  the  Iraqi  regime  has  not  fully  com- 
plied with  UN  resolutions  calling  for  elimination  of 
its  weapons  of  mass  destruction  capacity  needs  to 
be  underlined.  There  are  certain  issues  where  Iraq 
has  been  able  to  make  some  sort  of  case,  but  this  is 
not  one  of  them.  The  legality  of  the  no-fly  zones  may 
he  extremely  dubious.  The  delay  in  reaching  the  oli- 
for-food  arrangement  last  year  was  rightly  criticised 
for  punishing  the  innocent  In  Iraq  most  in  need  of 
food  and  medical  relief.  Threats  to  take  unilateral 
military  action  against  Baghdad  are  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  collective  decision-making  under  the 
Security  Council.  But  Iraq's  persistent  twisting  and 
turning  to  avoid  full  compliance  with  foe  UN  Special 
Commission  iB  a matter  of  record  — much  of  it  con- 
firmed by  Baghdad’s  own  (belated)  admissions.  It 
took  five  years  for  Iraq  to  provide  the  Commission 
with  what  it  stated  to  be  a full,  final  and  complete 
disclosure  of  its  work  in  the  chemical,  biological  and 
missile  fields.  Even  now,  work  is  continuing  to  up- 
date these  disclosures.  Baghdad  denied  having  an 
offensive  biological  weapons  programme  until  1995, 
when  it  admitted  having  previously  concealed  im- 
portant elements  of  such  a programme.  It  la  not 
necessary  to  believe  the  more  lurid  stories  about 
what  Baghdad  allegedly  still  conceals:  what  lias 
been  discovered  is  bad  enough. 

It  is  true  that  other  countries  are  not  required  to 
make  any  kind  of  disclosure  — elsewhere  in  the 
Middle  East,  Israel  is  the  glaring  example.  But 
President  Saddam  brought  this  on  Iraq  by  his  act 
of  folly,  and  the  clock  cannot  be  turned  back.  It 
may  be  true  (hat  some  of  the  relatively  small  num- 
ber of  Americans  working  with  the  Commission 
are  intelligence  agents:  the  “first- class  professional 
support”  that  Bill  Clinton  says  the  US  is  providing 
could  well  include  'aomc  real  “professionals".  If  so, 
Washington  would  be  well  advised  to  replace  them 
by  non-intelligcnce  experts.  Britain  should  add  its 
voice  to  ensure  that  unity  is  maintained  within  the 
Security  Council:  this  will  not  be  achieved  either 
by  brandishing  weapons  or  compromising  too  far. 

— ■ ■ - - “ ■*“  ~ ‘ ~~ 

The  curse  of 
child  labour 

MANY  CHILDREN  help  out  In  the  shop  or  on 
the  farm  for  a few  hours  every  week  with  no 
ill  effects.  But  the  problem  of  child  labour  raised 
at  the  international  conference  in  Oslo  last  week  is 
of  a totally  different  order.  Unlcef  believes  that 
more  than  a quarter  of  a billion  children  around 
the  world  between  the  ages  of  5 and  14  are  in- 
volved. Nearly  half  are  working  full-time,  many  are 
compelled  to  do  dangerous  or  dirty  work,  and  a 
majority  are  denied  access  to  education.  It  is  not 
much  of  an  advertisement  for  a' world  that  pro- 
claims high  ideals  for  the  new  millennium. 

The  grant  to  Save  the  Children  announced  last, 
week  by  the  UK’s  International  Development 
Secretary,  Clare  Short,  addresses  a small  part  of  the 
problem  in  one  of  its  most  extreme  forma  — 
bondage  labour.  The  aim  is  to  provide  opportunities 
for  up  to  7,000  Pakistani  children  in  the  Punjabi 
town  of  Sialkot  to  shift  away  from  their  work  sewing 
leather  footballs  destined  for  Britain.  The 
International  Federation  of  Football  Associations 
(Fife)  has  helped  secure  an  agreement  with  world 
sporting  industries  to  forgo  supplies  of  footballs 
produced  with  child  labour.  Local  schooling  will  be 
expanded  to  accommodate  the  children:  efforts  will 
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be  made  to  make  up  the  shortfall  in  family  incomes, 
partly  by  organising  workshops  where  women  con 
do  the  sewing  instead.  All  of  this  underlines  the 
point  — stressed  by  Unlcef'B  director,  Carol 
Bellamy  — that  tackling  child  labour  requires  not 
only  lows  (which  are  often  in  place)  but  resources. 

Unlcef  and  the  International  labour  Organisation 
warn  against  oversimplified  generalisations  about 
child  labour.  There  is  a lack  of  reliable  and  compa- 
rable statistics,  and  those  that  are  produced  may 
exclude  whole  categories  of  working  children  in 
“traditional"  sectors.  It  is  not  even  clear  whether  the 
trend  is  upwards  or  down.  There  Is  some  evidence 
of  a decline  in  Ada  as  living  standards  rise,  while 
numbers  have  increased  in  Africa  under  multiple 
social  and  economic  pressures.  Absolute  numbers 
are  rising  because  population  is  increasing. 

Education  merges  as  the  most  important  factor. 
Schooling  has  to  be  available  at  least  at  the  primary 
level,  with  fending  to  compensate  families  that  arc 
dependent  upon  child  Income  for  allowing  their  chil- 
dren to  attend.  And  education  has  to  be  free  — many 
children  work  simply  in  order  to  support  them- 
selves or  their  siblings  at  school.  Where  the  drop- 
out rate  is  low  then  the  child  labour  rate  is  also  low. 

International  trade  is  not  the  main  factor  behind 
child  labour.  Unicef  estimates  that  less  than  5 per 
cent  around  the  world  are  engaged  in  export  pro- 
duction. But  successful  action  in  this  area  could 
provide  help  to  devise  remedial  models  that  can 
then  be  applied  in  the  domestic  sector.  Child 
labour  is  found  in  developed  countries  too,  partic- 
ularly among  immigrants,  minorities  and  the  new 
poor,  and  to  no  one’s  surprise  is  on  the  rise  in  cen- 
tral and  eastern  Europe.  We  have  a special  respon- 
sibility in  tackling  child  labour  in  its  most  extreme 
forms.  These  include  child  prostitution,  which  is 
closely  linked  to  the  international  tourist  sex  mar- 
ket, and  the  phenomenon  of  child  soldiers  in  con- 
flicts that  the  international  community  has  foiled  to 
prevent.  To  regard  the  exploitation  of  tile  young  in 
any  form  as  a fact  of  life  is  aimply  unacceptable. 

Tough  justice  in 
Massachusetts 

THE  reaction  in  Britain  to  Louise  Woodward’s 
murder  conviction  in  a Massachusetts  court 
suggests  that  her  pnrents  are  not  suffering  alone. 
Woodward’s  friends  in  the  town  of  Elton,  Cheshire, 
have  launched  a campaign  demanding  justice  for 
the  19-year-oid,  and  phone-in  shows  were  buzzing 
in  agreement.  Such  an  outburst  of  emotion  is  wholly 
understandable  from  Woodward's  family  and 
friends.  But  among  those  with  no  direct  stake  in  the 
Btory  of  the  au  pair  nnd  tire  baby  who  died  on  her 
watch,  cooler  bends  should  prevail. 

A useful  start  would  be  to  drop  the  current  pre- 
sumption that  British  justice  is  inherently  superior 
to  any  legal  system  abroad.  Maylic  British  courts 
are  preferable  to  those  in  Saudi  Arabia,  but 
Massachusetts  is  not  in  die  Dark  Ages.  The  United 
States  is  a society  built  on  the  rule  of  low,  much  of  ft 
drawn  from  Britain.  Besides,  a nation  that  lias  seen 
overturned  convictions  of  the  Birmingham  Six, 
Guildford  Four  and  Bridgwater  Four  is  in  no  posi- 
tion to  boast  of  unblemished  superiority  in  the  jus- 
tice department.  Nor  is  it  right  to  spy  that  Woodward 
was  denied  a fair  trial.  For  three  weeks  her  case  was 
put  by  Barry  Scheck,  one  of  the  most  aggressive, 
highly  rated  defence  lawyers  in  the  US.  The  jurors 
clearly  took  their  duty  seriously;  they  weighed  the 
evidence  for  a marathon  27  hours.  When  most  ob- 
servers thought  Woodward  would  be  acquitted, 
there  was  no  talk  of  mistrial.  It  was  tire  verdict  they 
did  not  tike,  not  the  proceedings  that  led  to  It. 

People  have  complained  about  trial  by  tele- 
vision. In  fact,  one  of  the  few  drawbacks  of  cameras 
in  the  courtroom  is  the  tendency  of  TV  viewers  to 
believe  they  are  as  qualified  to  judge  a case  as  the 
jury.  Suddenly  everyone  is  an  expert,  even  when 
few  outside  the  court  heard  every  witness  or  saw 
eytyy  exhibit, -The  media  circus  may  be  annoying, 
•,  but  it  is  irrelevant:  the  jurors  were  quarantined 
away,  unable  to  see  the  TV  or  read  the  papers.  As 
for  the  coverage  before  the  trial  -4-  of  a type  banded 
in  Britain  under  ever-tighter  contempt  rules  — 
most  of  it  was  tilted  heavily  in  the  lau  pair’s  favour. 

Britons  should  pause  for  a mojnent  and  wonder 
how  they  might  have  felt  if  a British  couple  had  lost 
their  baby  while  in  tile  hands  of  an  American 
nanny.  Would  they  have  sided  with  the  nanny 
against  the  couple,  regardless  the  evidence? 
Maybe  not.  The  sorry  tale  of  Lottf^  Woodward  is 
not  an  American  atrocity,  but  a fair  trial  that  ended 
In  a verdict  that  may  have  gone  WrOhg, 


Australia,  land  of  sun, 
surf  - and  loneliness 


Will  Hutton 

IT  IS  A continent  on  the  oilier  side 
of  the  world  whore  British  and 
United  Slates  traditions  easily 
commingle.  Its  cities  boast  the 
largest  suburbs  and  its  per  capita  in- 
comes still  place  it  in  the  first  rank 
of  nations,  it  is  a generous  and  easy- 
going country,  where  beach  life  and 
surfing  arc  integral  to  the  way  of 
life.  BuL  globalisation  and  frce-mar- 
ket  individualism  have  visited  con- 
temporary Australia  — and  the 
results  are  increasingly  unhappy. 

By  the  standards  of  economic  ra- 
tionalism — the  phrase  Australians 
use  to  describe  neo-conservative 
Thatcherism  — the  country  should 
be  prospering.  Inflation  is  elimi- 
nated, with  price  levels  falling;  taxa- 
tion and  public  spending  arc  low; 
welfare  spending  is  aggressively 
means-tested;  and  the  entire  eco- 
nomy has  been  opened  up  to  iiilmia- 
tional  competition,  liberalisation  and 
I privatisation.  Yet  there  is  little  sense 
of  rising  prosperity;  rather  there  is 
growing  anxiety  about  the  country's 
economic  and  social  future. 

Talk  to  Libor  politicians  nnd 
there  is  the  concern  you  might  ex- 
pect about  employment,  the  hollow- 
ing out  of  the  economy  unit  growing 
inequality.  Bill  in  social  policy  n new 
word  is  entering  the  vocabulary  of 
preoccu|Kttii>ns  that  is  as  unex- 
pected as  it  is  original.  Australia  is 
bmmiiug  u lonely  society,  they  ob- 
serve. especially  In  Us  sprawling 
suburbs.  Loneliness  is  emerging  us 
a hot  iwlilicnl  issue. 

'I he  heart  of  the  problem,  as  seen 
by  LindsnyTimnn — shadow  federal 
transport  minister  and  lipped  as  one 
of  (he  restless  Young  Turks  most 
likely  Ui  succeed  to  the  Libor  iwniy 
leadership  — is  llu*  way  globalisation 
mid  market  values  have  upset  the 
fragile  economic  nnd  social  balance 
tm  which  successful  suburban  life  is 
built.  When  Australia  was  growing, 
its  great  coastal  cities  could  spread 
effortlessly  outwards,  creating  the  fa- 
mous individual  quarter-acre  "block” 
complete  with  a pavilioned  bunga- 
low in  endless  grids  or  streets. 
Urge  employers  in  city  centres  and 
factories  in  (he  outer  suburbs  un- 
derpinned employment,  and  under- 
wrote community  und  social  life. 

But  a number  of  savage  trends 
have  undermined  this  fragile  social 
system.  The  decline  in  manufactur- 
ing employment  is  more  accentuated 
In  Australia,  now  representing  less 
than  25  per  cent  of  all  employment 
— and  even  mining  and  agriculture 
employ  little  more  than  5 per  cent. 
This  is  a service  economy  where  in- 
tellectual property  is  more  important 
than  large  factories,1  and  which  has  ‘ 
generated  no  net  growth  in  full-time 
jobs  for  nearly  a decade.  There  is  the 
cohort  of  highly  paid  workers  in  the 
knowledge  and  information  indus- 
tries — but  theh  there  are  myriaid 
new,  insecure  and  casualised  forms 
of  employment  in  everything  from 
tourism  to  education. , • , . 

But  this  kind  of  service-sector 
employment  no  longer  underwrites 
suburban  community.  Instead  of  the 
systematic  and  regular  patterns  of 
social  interaction  lhat  accompany' 
regular  paid  employment  and  which 
are  the  foundations  of  community, 
interaction  has  become  1 sporadic' 
and  Intermittent  Worse,1  for  those 
caught  up  in  low-paid  job's  acconipai 
nled  bySpellsof  unemployment,  the 


new  structures  reinforce  a fa 
wards  spiral  not  so  much  b # 
poverty  but  solitude  aod  " 
tion.  In  a market  society,^ 
take  a more  hard-headed  agrai 
to  their  relationships,  tnu%ifc- 
in  when  they  consider  them  me 
ccssful;  women,  for  example,!® 
their  unemployed  or  poorly 
husbands  with  rising  aggresska 
Tims  one  of  the  new  phawca 
in  the  suburbs  is  the  maitfn&i 
divorced  middle-aged  man,  Sc- 
alene, without  the  old  stnichimh 
might  have  reintegrated  bin  £ 
society.  There  are  few  Isrge&t 
employers,  and  the  old  uniat- 
nings  of  suburban  life  — the  dh 
and  societies  — - have  been  <nM 
by  the  twin  ejects  of  erratic  patoj 
of  long  working  hours  and  feu- 
dalising impact  of  television.  Mi- 
suicide  rates,  except  for  fei 
Zealand  where  tile  same  proctsa 
are  more  advanced,  are  ththtfr: 
in  the  world  and  gnawing  fast  Tc 
per  cent  of  young  Australians  k 
mil  some  form  of  self-harm.  Thuti 
an  upsurge  of  bullying,  sieaBnf r: 
vandalism  in  schools.  Whatever  A 
“ economic  rationalism"  has  act  f* 
moled  much  happiness. 

Tllli  trends  undermining  ("•- 
uuimly  and  uciRhbonrk: 
an*  pervasive.  The  search 
public  six-in  ling  cuts,  for 
has  intensified  the  momentum 
charge  every  user  of  every 
its  economic  cost  — from  transp'-' 
and,  in  Western  Australia, 
miiiu*  hitherto  free  benches.  Mi- 
ll i I lie  public  goods  lhat  lubnca* 
suhiirbnn  life  has  become  progrc-' 
sivcly  more  expensive,  beam; 
iImwii  hard  on  lower  income gr«p 
In  short,  the  cuinulnlive  impart- 
globalisation  in  all  its  mandtstfa’-- 
— from  pressure  for  spending 
to  weakening  organised  labour' 
has  been  an  upsurge  m eotffl® 
ginnltaatinii  mul  sheer  loacKne®, 
In  Western  Australia,  Uie  WJ 
of  [lie  state’s  tabor  parly,  Grants 
lop,  has  made  the  toncUnc**** 
security  issue  a central fed** 
his  iMirly’s  political  iwsilio^W 
llu*  state  election  last  year,  net®, 
to  make.  Urn  revival  of  the  saw* 
major  plank  of  policy,  an  “““v. 
that  helped  him  subsequent? 
the  party  leadership-  ***** 
ways  of  supporting  sport,  , 
and  even  encouraging resetf®  / 
local  community  history  ««  j 
, part  of  a package  aimed  at  mwc 
people’s  sense  of  belong™  I 
capacity  to  participate  in 

However  innovative  such  £ 
grammes,  they  are.st5^^ 
underlying  economic  ton© 
on  tearing  away  at  the 
association  and  rembonsrup-,  ^ 
spon8e,  Labor  Is  moving  '“‘tVjL 
both  national  and  state  levrt 
about  a more  active  ‘ndiufT^ 
strengthening  trade  < uni*® 
about  foe  need  to  Ha 
structures  of  Australian  c 
As  it  does  so,  itfoaa  taken 
tile  polls  for  the  first 


ago  — with  John  How 

government,  looking  oU 

ded  to  a policy  prog 
might  have  made  sense  w 
but  not  today  in  a lonelier; 
tain  Australia.  tyfatraHaJV 
known  to.1  Influence 
Labour  so  ttie  message 
should  pfepflre  to  movd  to 
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French  oil  firm  plays 
down  role  in  Africa 


Dominique  Gallola 


ON  OCTOBER  . 27  the 
French  oil  company  Elf 
Aquitaine  published  a com- 
munique stating  that  its  chairman, 
Philippe  Jaffrd,  had  gone  to  Congo- 
BrazzaviUe  on  October  26  and  met 
the  victor  of  the  civil  war,  Denis 
Sassou-Nguesso.  This  was  an  effort 
to  clear  the  air  after  conflicting 
rumours  had  been  circulating  in 
Paris  for  several  days. 

Some  claimed  the  group's  man- 
agement team  had  flown  secretly  to 
Congo  after  die  victory  of  Sassou- 
Nguesso's  Cobra  militia,  wliile  oth- 
ers were  convinced  the  team  was 
still  in  Paris  monitoring  operations 
by  telephone  on  an  hour-by-hour 
basis. 

This  was  the  second  time  in  the 
past  few  months  that  Elf  had  to 
reveal  Us  chairman’s  schedule  in 
Alrica.  On  June  12,  it  was  forced  to 
admit  that  he  had  met  President 
Omar  Bongo  of  Gabon  and  that  they 
had  become  reconciled  after  several 
months  of  strained  relations. 

Elf  is  the  biggest  company  in 
both  Congo  and  Gabon.  The  pur- 
pose of  such  communiques  is  to 
normalise,  and  even  play  down,  rela- 
tions between  the  French  company 
and  these  countries'  governments 
in  order  to  counter  repeated 
charges  that  Elf  can  make  or  break 
a regime  in  accordance  with  the 
French  government's  Africa  policy. 

Elf's  privatisation  in  1994  was  pre- 
sented as  an  opportunity  to  sever  Us 
connections  with  the  French  gov- 
ernment. It  wanted  subsequently  to 
, appear  like  a normal  oil  company, 
comparable  in  its  conduct  to  other 
I leading  groups  in  the  sector,  though 
still  retaining  great  influence. 

Above  all,  Elf  wanted  to  duck 
charges  from  its  competitors  that  it 
had  colluded  with  the  regimes  of 
countries  where  it  was  well  estab- 
lished. 

But  reputations  and  mindsets  are 
not  easily  changed.  "It's  time  you 
stopped  behaving  like  French  am- 
bassadors and  getting  involved  In 
domestic  politics.  Just  act  like  in- 


dustrialists,” is  the  message  that 
Jaffrd  hammers  home  to  his  ex- 
patriate staff. 

His  strategy  is  In  line  with  the  for- 
eign policy  now  pursued  by  the 
French  government,  which  intends 
to  stop  becoming  involved  in  con- 
flicts in  Africa.  But  once  those  prin- 
ciples have  been  paraded,  what 
actually  happens  may  be  somewhat 
different,  as  the  group's  new  “Mr 
Africa".  Jean-Franpois  Gavalda,  told 
Le  Monde  in  June. 

"Contacts  with  hearts  of  state  de- 
pend on  the  size  of  the  country,"  he 
said.  “In  Gabon,  which  has  1 million 
inhabitants.  Bongo  knows  every- 
one. It’s  only  normal  he  should  i 
meet  the  boss  of  Elf,  the  country's 
largest  company.  Things  are  differ- 
ent in  Nigeria  and  Angola,  because 
they  are  bigger  countries.  There  we 
tend  to  deal  more  with  oil  minis- 
ters." 

Caution  is  the  watchword  in  the 
case  of  any  conflict.  "When  you  turn 
up  in  a family  and  two  people  are 
fighting  among  themselves,  you 
mustn’t  get  involved  even  if  you 
have  an  opinion  about  the  dispute. 
Your  two  friends  could  well  gang  up 
against  you." 

Elf  says  it  adopted  a strictly  neu- 
tral stance  during  the  civil  war  in 
Congo,  a country  of  2.6  million  in- 
habitants and  Africa's  fourth-largest 
oil  producer  — after  Nigeria, 
Angola  and  Gabon. 

Tie  group  repeatedly  denied  ru- 
mours that  it  was  supporting  one 
side  or  the  other,  or  that  it  later  put 
Its  money  on  the  future  victor, 
Sassou-Nguesso.  In  June,  the  then 
president,  Pascal  Lissouba,  in  an  In- 
terview with  the  French  daily 
Liberation,  criticised  Congo’s 
biggest  investor  for  having  made  no 
attempt  to  stabilise  the  country. 

On  October  29,  he  was  more  ex- 
plicit in  an  interview  with  Le  Figaro; 
'Sassou-Nguesso  apparently  prom- 
ised Elf  more  advantageous  finan- 
cial terms,  at  a time  when  the 
company  needed  money  to  pay  for 
expensive  projects.” 

Sassou-Nguesso’s:  return  to 
power  la  clearly  not  something  that 


Cobra  militiamen  at  a checkpoint  in  Brazzaville  following  victory  last 
month  in  Congo’s  civil  war  photograph  jean-phiuppe  ksuzek 


Elf  regrets.  During  liis  13  years  as 
president,  from  1979-92,  relations 
between  the  company  and  the 
Marxist-Leninist  regime  could  not 
have  been  belter.  Elf  controlled  the 
county’s  oil  industry,  the  only  other 
group  with  a finger  in  the  pie  being 
Italy’s  Agip. 

Matters  took  a turn  for  the  worse 
when  Ussouba  came  to  power,  as 
Elf  had  supported  his  predecessor 
right  to  the  end.  Relations  cooled 
when  Congo's  new  president 
opened  up  the  country's  mining  sec- 
tor to  the  United  States  group,  Occi- 
dental Petroleum. 

Following  that  crisis,  relations 
gradually  returned  to  normal,  and 
In  the  autumn  of  1996  Lissouba  even 
took  tiie  trouble  to  inaugurate  the 
Nkossa  oil  rig.  Elf  continued  to  ob- 
tain mining  permits,  but  had  to  re- 
sign Itself  to  the  arrival  of  other 
prospectors,  such  as  the  Anglo- 
Dutch  Shell  and  the  American 
Chevron  and  Exxon. 

Back  in  power,  Sassou-Nguesso 
faces  a totally  new  ball  game  in  the 
oil  industry.  Since  the  beginning  of 
the  1990s,  Africa  has  ceased  to  be 
the  preserve  of  a handful  of  compa- 
nies. 

The  Americans  have  left  home 
base  in  search  of  new  oilfields.  To 
them  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  is  as 
promising  as  the  Caspian  Sea.  AU 


Jospin’s  tough  approach  to  law  and  order 


editorial 

TT  LOOKS  very  much  as  if  the 
* prime  minister,  Lionel  Jospin, 
is  trying  to  impose  on  the  French 
eft  r cultural  revolution  on  the 
fasue  of  law  and  order  similar  to 
the  one  Tony  Blair  engineered  in 
or!  tain's  Labour  party. 

The  Labour  slogan  Tough  on 
crime,  tough  on  the  causes  of 
jrune”  appeals  greatly  to  foe 
crunch  interior  minister,  Jqan- 
I perre  Chevfenement,  who  has 
Jnfi  argued  that  a republic  "par- 
ries  rights  with  it  ...  but  also 
80016  small  duties  of  which 
!Wryone  should  be  reminded”, 
‘he  slogan  was  adopted  by-  the 
creneb  government  at  a sympo- 
f‘tun  organised  by  Chevfenement 
Paris  suburb  of  VWeplnte 

°n  October  24-25,  . . . 

Coming  after  the  announce- 
faeiit  by  the  education  minister, 


Claude  Alfegre,  that  he  Intended 
to  reintroduce  foe  teaching  of 
"civic  morals”  in  schools, 
Jospin’s  defence  of  “the  right  to 
security”  was  a second  feather  in 
Chev&neraent’s  cap. , 

It  is  no  coincidence  that  Cbev- 
bpement’s  line  of  argument  has 
been  rehabilitated  by  Jospin's 
government  Although  the  . two 
men  have  their  political  differ- 
ences, Jospin  has  always  lis- 
tened with  interest,,,  to 
Chevinemenfs.  suggestions. : It 
so  happens  that  the  interior  min- 
ister’s republican,  discourse 
suite  thei  premier’s  "leftwing 
L realism^  down  to  foe  ground.  .. 

It  is  easy,  to.  see  what  has 
prompted  the.  [government's 
lurch  towards  more  security-ori- 
entated policies.  One  of  Jospin's 
; priorities  is  to  halt;  tip  process, 
whereby,  large  sections  of  foe 
population,  particularly  foe  most 
underprivileged,  fed  they  have 


been  forgotten,  if  not  abandoned, 
by  the  political  community. 

.The  situation  on  suburban 
housing  estates,, Is  not  uncon- 
nected with  that  feeling.  Since 
Jospin  has  not,  at  an  economic 
level,  abandoned  policies  that 
Cbevtaement  sees  as  haviug 
fuelled  unemployment  and  thus 
worsened  the  situation  in  the 
suburbs,  he  can  do.no  more 
than  act;:. whenever  he  has -a 
chance:  to  do  so  *-  on1  the  one 
side  .with  the  Aubry  job-creation 
scheme,  and  on  the  other  with  a 
hands-on  policy  to:  reduce  in- 
security and  end  thetotal  break- 
down of  law  and  order  in  some 
areas.,  ,<■  , > 

Jospin  cart  hardly  be  criticised 
i for  trying  .to  convince  millions  of 
| French  that  the<  state  is  at  fast 
! going  to  look  after,  them.  But  the 
left , should  beware' of  excessive 
real  born  of  inexperience,  which 
might  prompt  it  to  try  to  outdo 


the  major  groups  are  present  in  the 
region.  Japanese  and  Australian 
companies  have  followed  in  their 
wake. 

Competition  is  tough.  Every  po& 
Bible  argument  is  used  In  an  effort 
to  get  an  exploration  permit  In 
Angola,  whenever  oil  concessions 
are  auctioned  off,  Elf's  competitors 
make  a point  of  reminding  the  gov- 
ernment that  the  French  company 
long  supported  the  Unita  rebels. 

At  the  same  time,  the  volume  of 
investment  required  to  explore  the 
sea  floor  means  that  companies  are 
forced,  paradoxically,  both  to  com- 
pete and  to  co-operate  with  one 
another.  They  compete  to  become 
operators,  and  go  into  partnership 
to  finance  projects. 

Every  form  of  alliance  is  possible, 
and  the  oilfield  map  of  foe  region 
shows  a multitude  of  joint  opera- 
tions. Tb  varying  degrees  in  differ- 
ent countries,  political  influence  is 
gradually  being  supplanted  by  new 
forms  of  competition  such  as  tech- 
nological expertise  and  financial 
clout.  One  of  Elf's  trump  cards  is 
the  lead  it  has  in  its  geological 
knowledge  of  foe  terrain.  Its  exper- 
tise will  be  a key  factor  in  determin- 
ing whether  It  will  be  able  to 
maintain  its  strong  position  in  the 
region. 

(October  30) 


foe  far  right  National  Front.  The 
previous  government  did  pre- 
cisely that — and  suffered  rather 
than  benefited  as  a result 
It  was  surprising  to  :hear 
Chev&nement  Insist  so  unequiv- 
ocally on  a law-and-order  stance, 
and  relegate  to  second  place  the 
need  for  the  police  to  obey  a 
code  of  ethics.  The  new  direction 
embarked  on  nt  the  ViUepInte 
Symposium  Is  bound  to  trigger 
mu  cli  debate  among  the  ruling 
Socialists.  Leftwing  elements 
within  the  judiciary  and  even  the 
justice  minister,  Elisabeth 
Guigou,  expressed  reservations, 
particularly  as  regards  Chevine- 
mentis  recommended  reform* of 
legislation  governing  juvenile  of- 
fenders. . -i,  ■ . < 

! But  it  is  not  enough'  to  affirm 
tiie  prerogatives  of  the  state;  the 
' state,  itself  also  needs  to  be  reno- 
vated and  modernised.  In  that 
, respect,  the  .mountainous  task  of 
: pushing  through  police  reforms 
has  not  been  completed.i  „!•  i: 

i ...  | (October. 28)1.  - »rJ 


‘Cheap  jobs* 
proliferate 
in  Germany 

Arnaud  Leparmantler 

THERE  is  a country  in  Europe 
where  hd  basic  minimum  wage 
exists  and  where  it  is  legally  possi- 
ble to  work  15  hours  a week  for  a 
maximum  wage  of  $340  a month 
without  paying  any  welfare  contri- 
bution. No,  I he  country  where* 
moonlighting  is  officially  allowed  is 
not  Thatcher-blighted  Britain  but 
Germany,  so  often  praised  for  its 
welfare  system  and  high  salaries. 

According  to  the  labour  ministry, 
“ever  since  Bismarck,  (here  has  al- 
ways existed  a level  below  which  it 
has  not  been  necessary  to  pay 
pension,  sickness  or  unemployment 
contributions". 

With  rising  unemployment  and 
prohibitively  high  contributions 
dragging  down  "normal"  salaries, 
(he  number  of  such  jobs,  known  <i> 
bitiigjobs  (cheap  jobs),  shot  up  from 
4.4  million  in  19!»2  to  5.6  million  in 
199(5.  Al  the  same  lime,  the  number 
of  "normal"  jobs  went  down. 

Billigjobs  are  particularly  advan- 
tageous for  people  who  are  other- 
wise covered  by  social  security, 
such  as  wives,  students  looking  for 
holiday  jobs,  and  retired  |**ojjk\  but 
also  for  the  1.5  million  who  have  two 
jobs  paying  610  deulschniark*  I 
($340)  a month  at  the  same  time. 
Such  people  are  mainly  employed 
by  private  individuals,  but  also  on  a 
part-time  basis  by  re  toil  outlets, 
cleaning  firms  and  newspaper  deliv- 
ery services. 

For  the  past  few  weeks,  billigjobs 
have  been  roundly  criticised  by  the 
left  wing  of  foe  Christian  Demo- 
cratic Union  (CDU) . Norbert  Blttm, 
the  employment  minister,  says  bil- 
ligjobs distort  competition  between 
normal  companies  and  those  that 
"shirk  tiie  duty  of  solidarity".  All 
sorts  of  ideas  have  been  aired  as  to 
how  to  deal  with  the  problem, 
among  them  the  reintroduction  of 
welfare  contributions  and  a ban  on 
all  moonlighting. 

Artisans,  employers  and  the  lib- 
eral party  (FDF)  — chancellor  Hel- 
mut Kohl's  coalition  partner  — 
oppose  foe  abolition  of  such  jobs. 
Guido  Westerwelle,  the  FDPs  sec- 
retary general , says  the  root  cause 
of  the  proliferation  of  billigjobs,  Ger- 
many's "excessively  high  level  of 
taxes  and  welfare  contributions”, 
must  be  eradicated. 

Unlike  France,  Germany  still 
thinks  it  faces  a problem  not  of  un- 
skilled labour  costa,  but  of  labour 
costs  in  general.  Champions  of -the 
social  market-economy  system  con- 
tinue to  believe  that,  because  of  the 
German  workforce's  high  level  of 
skills,  it  is  possible  to  offer  every- 
one big  salaries,  even  as  they  are 
being  proved  wrong  by  the  craze  for 
billigjobs  and  rising  unemployment. 

Wolfgang  SchSuble,’  Kolti’a  pre- 
ferred successor,  has  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  controversy  over  biUigjobs 
to  Improve  his  "leftwing’1  i range  and 
Ingratiate1  himself  with  tiie  opposition 
Social  Democratic  Party  (SPD) . 

. If  at  the  1998  elections  no  single 
parly  obtains  a majority,  • a grand 
coalition  would  have  to  be  formed 
between  the  CDU  and  the  SPD.  And 
even  If  the  CDU  performed  best  at 
the  poll, 'Kohl  would  still  step  down, 
leaving  his  seat  free  for  Sclfauble. 

< • >'  v (October 29)  ..r.  ■ , 
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Paris  obeys  Brussels  and  turns  Loire  green 


QUARQAN^ 


Adrien  Favreau 

A FTER  years  of  procmstlna- 
iVtton,  France  has  finally  de- 
cided to  apply  the  European 
Union’s  environmental  legisla- 
tion to  the  estuary  of  the  river 
Loire.  With  Ha  40,000  hectares 
of  wetlands,  the  estuary  is  re- 
garded by  EU  experts  as  an  area 
that  has  considerable  ecological 
Interest  beyond  France's  borders. 

In  September,  the  French  gov- 
ernment listed  It  as  a special  pro- 
tection area  (SPA)  after  Brussels, 
irritated  by  a 10-year  delqy,  had 
threatened  penalties.  It  means 
that,  In  accordance  with  the 
European  directives  on  birds  and 
habitat,  no  mq)or  developments 
may  take  place  In  a 18, 700- 
hectare  zone  in  the  estuary. 

The  decision  has  delighted 
environmentalists  but  has  upset 


those  In  favour  of  extending  the 
port  installations  of  Nantes  and 
the  neighbouring  town  ofSt- 
Nozalre. 

"The  estuary  is  not  a green 
zone,  but  a strategic  economic 
activity  zone,”  says  Alain 
Must&re,  president  of  Nantes' 
chamber  of  commerce.  The 
thorniest  problem  is  the  Donges- 
Est  site,  where  there  la  already  a 
scheme  to  fill  in  an  area  of  1 50 
hectares  of  wetlands  so  that  new 
docks  can  become  operational 
by  the  time  much  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Montoir  docks  reaches 
saturation  point  in  2005. 

‘The  Donges-Est  development 
has  been  scheduled  and  must 
be  carried  through,"  says  Luc 
Dejole,  the  neo-Gaullist  presi- 
dent of  the  Lolre-Atlantique 
regional  council.  “On  an  issue 
as  vital  as  this,  a government 


should  be  able  to  decide  what  it 
wants  to  do  In  its  own  country.” 
The  mayors  of  St-Nozalre  and 
Nantes  have  also  come  out  hi 
favour  of  developing  Donges-Est. 

The  Socialist  deputy  for  Loirc- 
Atlantique,  Claude  Evln,  toes  the 
same  line,  pointing  out  that  the 
project  squares  with  existing 
government-driven  regional  de- 
velopment schemes.  He  says 
that  France  is  merely  required 
“to  inform  Brussels  of  its  plans 
to  receive  an  advisory  opinion”. 

Environmental  protection 
associations  and  Green  party 
deputies  and  councillors  inter- 
pret EU  legislation  differently. 
Mireille  Ferrl,  a Green  who  sits 
on  the  Nantes  municipal  and  re- 
gional councils,  thinks  that  lead- 
ing local  politicians  and  estuary 
technicians  have  underestimated 
the  powers  of  EU  legislation. 


"Before  Dongus-Eat  enn  bo 
developed,  Brussels'  opinion 
will  need  to  be  heard,”  she  nays. 
"But  the  government  will  have 
to  prove  that  it  is  a scheme  of 
niqjor  interest,  that  there  is  no 
alternative  solution,  ami  that 
compensation  for  any  prejudice 
suffered  Is  provided.” 

Given  (ho  number  of  protected 
bird  species  found  in  the  Loire 
estuary,  the  European  Com- 
mission would  not  he  allowed, 
under  tiie  terms  of  the  directive 
on  habitat,  to  take  up  the  case 
itself  if  a development  were  to  go 
ahead  against  Its  will.  But  a com- 
plaint by  nn  association  or  by 
local  elected  representatives 
would  enable  it  to  refer  the  case 
to  the  Eurupeun  Court  of  Justice. 

“Of  course  a complaint  would 
be  lodged  if  Donges-Est  were 
developed,”  says  Ferri.  "And  if 
France  were  condemned,  EU  aid 
to  the  estuary  would  he  frozen.” 

(October  28) 


Papon’s  career  built  on  ‘a  pack  of  lies’ 


Jean-Luc  Elnaudi 

exposes  the  deceit  of  a 
man  on  trial  for  crimes 
against  humanity 

IT  WAS  in  my  capacity  as  au- 
thor of  La  BataiUe  de  Paris,  17 
October  1961  (Seuil,  1991), 
that  l was  twice  summoned  as  a wit- 
ness at  the  current  trial  of  Maurice 
Papon  in  Bordeaux.  On  the  first  oc- 
casion, on  October  16. 1 recalled  his 
actioh  in  Algeria  in  1956-58,  then  his 
time  as  head  of  the  Paris  police.  I 
was  summoned  a second  time,  on 
October  21,  to  be  confronted  with  a 
defence  witness,  Roger  Chabc. 

Papon  spoke  after  the  confronta- 
tion. As  the  accused  is  always  al- 
lowed the  last  word,  1 was  unable  on 
that  occasion  to  answer  a number  of 
blatant  lies  he  told  with  extra- 
ordinary aplomb. 

I shall  deliberately  avoid  dis- 
cussing the  most  abominable  of  his 
lies  — his  claim.  Hying  in  tile  face  of 
all  the  evidence,  thnt  on  the  night  of 
October  17.  1961  [when  some  200 
Algerian  demonstrators  were  lulled 
by  the  Paris  police],  only  three 
deaths  resulted  from  the  demon- 
stration, and  that  the  Algerians 
found  dead  in  the  river  Seine  had 
been  killed  by  other  Algerians  who 
were  settling  scores. 

Papon  said  he  had  not  taken  legal 
action  against  my  book  because  he 
had  not  read  it,  and  was  therefore  un- 
aware of  its  contents.  He  added  that 
he  now  regretted  not  having  sued. 
But  In  October  1991,  a month  after 
the  book  came  out,  Jean-Pierre  EJkab- 
bach  Interviewed  Papon  on  televi- 
sion and,  at  one  point,  disagreeing 
with  his  version  of  the  foots,  said:  "In 
Jean-Luc  Einaudlfc  very  interesting 
book  . . . there  are  both  documents 
and  an  hour-by-hour  description  of 
what  was  going  on  in  Paris." 

Papon  retorted:  “Yes,  but  there’s 
another  very  interesting  book."  And 
he  proffered  his  own  book,  Lea 
Chevaux  du  Pouvoir.  At  the  end  of 
the  programme  Elk&bbach  said  to 
Papon:  TJ!  give  you  Einaudib  book 
in  case  you  haven’t  read  it  yet.u 
Papon  replied:  “!  have  it" 

He  had  known  my  book  and  its 
contents  for  six  years.  If  he  did  not 
take  legal  action  ...  it  was  simply 
because  he  feared  the  conse- 
quences of  a court  case  where  wit- 
nesses, victims,  former  policemen, 
former  soldiers  nnd  commentators 
would  have  taken  the  stand  and  de- 


PoUce  arrest  Algerians  in  Puteaux,  west  of  Paris,  in  October  1061.  Up  to  200  AbteriniHlimiofiHinitora 
were  killed  while  Papon  was  Paris  police  chief  in  1061.  The  official  figure  was  three  deaths 


scribed  what  really  happened  on 
October  17, 1961. 

In  giving  evidence,  I reminded 
the  court  that  at  a Paris  city  council 
meeting  of  October  27, 1961,  Papon 
felled  to  answer  some  very  specific 
questions  posed  by  Claude  BourdeL 

They  included:  'la  it  true  that  a 
great  number  of  wounded  and  dead 
were  hit  by  bullets  of  the  same  cali- 
bre, made  by  a leading  manufacturer 
that  supplies  the  police  with  ammu- 
nition? That  a large  number  of  those 
bullets  were  fired  at  point-blank 
range?  Is  It  true  that  some  50 
demonstrators  apparently  arrested 
in  the  Boulevard  Sfe-Mlche!  area  died 
at  police  headquarters?  Is  it  true  that 
many  bodies  were  fished  out  of  the 
Seine?  In  press  circles . . , there  has 
been  talk  of  150  bodies  being  fished 
out  of  the  water  between  Paris  and 
Rouen.  Is  that  true?" 

In  the  course  of  his  long  speech 
before  the  Bordeaux  court,  Papon 
brandished  a text  which  he  said  was 
a last-minute  piece  of  evidence.  And 
he  claimed  that,  contrary  to  what  I 
had  said,  he  had  proof  that  he  had 
answered  Bourdets  questions.  But 
the  document  was  in  feet  no  more 
than  the  text  of  hid  own  speech  be-, 
fore  die  Paris  dty  council  on  Octo- 
ber 27,  1961,  which  contained  no 


answer  to  Bourdet's  questions.  Whal 
he  did  say  then  was:  “The  Paris 
police  simply  did  what  it  had  to  do." 

Earlier,  Papon  had  already  tried  to 
pull  the  wool  over  the  court's  eyes 
by  stating,  through  his  lawyer,  that 
he  had  taken  action,  against  Bourdet 
for  his  remarks  and  won  his  case. 
While  It  is  true  that  he  took  action 
against  Bourdet,  it  was  not  over  his 
accusatory  questions,  but  over  his 
remark  that  “from  1956  to  1958  in 
Constantine  he  was  one  of  the  most 
ferocious  architects  of  repression". 
The  case  against  Bourdet  sued  for 
"insulting  a civil  servant",  was  dis- 
missed In  February  1964. 

Papon  claims  that  a former  leader 
of  the  French  federation  o!  the  Al- 
gerian National  Liberation  Front 
(FLN),  AH  Haroun,  paid  tribute  to 
him  in  a book  — - a feet  that  would 
have  given  him  the  image  of  a re- 
spected enemy  and  certainly  not 
someone  capable  of  giving  orders  to 
murderers  of  Algerians.  The  book, 
La  7£me  Wllaya,  came  out  In  1986. 
It  contains  no  such  tribute.  On  the 
contrary,  it  Is  a scathing  indictment 
of  crimes  for  which  Haroun  holds 
Papon  responsible. 

When  he  referred  to  the  number 
of  victims  on  October  17,  1961, 
Papon  persisted  in  sticking  to  the 


figure  of  three,  as  he  had  36  years 
earlier.  One  of  Ihein,  he  said,  was  a 
Frenchman,  whose  heart  gave  out 
under  the  shock  and  whose  post- 
mortem revealed  him  lo  be  suffer- 
ing from  a heart  complaint. 

The  brief  extract  from  the  Paris 
public  prosecutor's  archives  pub- 
lished by  the  daily  Liberation  last 
week  confirms  that  the  man  con- 
cerned, Guy  Chevalier,  died  as  a re- 
sult not  of  a heart  attack  but  of 
voluntary  manslaughter. 

These  are  just  Borne  of  the  cases 
where  Papon  has  been  caught  lying 
blatantly,  putting  forward  his  ver- 
sion of  the  facts  with  great  self- 
assurance,  as  though  it  were  the 
gospel  truth. 

I recoil  with  horror  as  I think  of 
all  those  years  when  a much 
younger  Papon  held  a position  of 
great  responsibility  that  relied  heav- 
ily on  lies.  I recall  the  remark  he 
made  at  Monfrouge  police  station 
on  October  2, 1961:  “When  you  tell 
headquarters  that  a North  African 
has  been  shot  dead,  the  superinten- 
dent who  visits  the  scene  must  Lake 
steps  to  ensure  that  the  North 
African  was  carrying  a gun."  That  la 
; what  Papon  Used  to  describe  as 
“subversive  warfare”.  • : 

(October  25) 


Philippe  R6vll 


Aid-  wolves  reeolonisiqj  fc  9 
northern  French  AlpslRnnaa; 
of  this  have  grown  over  the  pasthi 
mouths  in  the  Mpartmenh  ofOt 
H antes- Alpes  and  Savoie,  and  ink 
Qiii-ynis  region,  where  seed, 
hunters  claim  to  have  spay 
wolves  recently.  ' I 

Sheep  farmers  have  been  thefo ' 
to  cry  wolf.  As  their  summer  skr'1 
in  tin*  mountains  came  lo  an  eaij 
they  decided  to  try  to  cut  fa-1' 
losses  by  sleeping  near  their  Both! 
which  roam  the  high  pastos 
around  Mont  Cenis. 

"I've  been  sounding  the  skunk! 
three  years,"  says  Jean  Blanc,  i! 
farmers'  leader  in  the  Haute-Maul', 
eiinearea  and  president  of  the  Bo  > 
noval-sur-Arc  hunting  association. 

Savoyard  sheep  farmers  estima  1 
that  160  sheep,  ewes  and  goats bs 
bci'ii  killed  or  Iihvc  disappeared c 
the  past  few  months,  tint  the  loci 
iuillinrilies  claim  the  death  loll  i> 
much  lower:  they  say  17  aniiral: 
have  luvn  attacked  by  either strsr 
tings  or  wolves. 

Tin-  presence  of  wolves  has n: 
been  confirmed  by  locnl  nature n 
dens.  “Il's  probable  blit  not  certain' 
says  Cyrille  Vim  Effenterre.  direOtf 
of  agriculture  and  forests  in  Savw 
"We  have  found  traces  of  a biff 
member  of  ihe  Canidae  fanf. 
which  could  be  n woll.  Wit 
currently  analysing  pnwprinis  ani 
sheep  carcasses." 

However,  the  local  authoriti* 
argue  that  even  if  there  is  no  coif 
million  in  the  near  future  of 
presence  of  wolves,  the  animals  nu 
turn  up  eventually,  nnd  local  ini* 
lants  should  be  prepared.  The  rrnnr , 
her  of  wolves,  which  are  prolrew 
by  the  15179  Herne  Convention,* 
growing  in  western  Europe.  Th« 
are  thought  to  be  -ISO  In  Italy  m*: 
2,fi(KJ  in  Spain  and  Portugal- 
'Hie  animals  can  travel  great® 
lances  and  are  not  held  up  by  sort: 
uutiiral  barriers  as  flic  Alps  or  ® 
licences.  There  has  been  consul 
able  coiilroversy  over  the  presfl^ 
of  wolves  in  the  Ifarc  National  n, 
Merennfmir,  In  the  mounts® 
above  Nice,  whel  o several  wolfcuM 
have  been  born.  Once  the?  rt 
weaned,  young  males  are  chased® 
by  the  dominant  male  of  the  p3® 
nnd  have  to  find  new  territory 
Hut  wliile  humans  are  w 
wolves,  wolves  are  much 
afraid  of  human  beings.  The  anW» 
arc  extremely  wary  but  are  eaw 
traded  by  sheep,  a favourite  pre? 
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Jiang  Admits  Possible  Tiananmen  Errors 


John  Pomfret  and  Lena  H.  Sun 
In  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

CHINESE  President  Jiang 
Zemin  for  the  first  time  in 
public  used  the  words  "mis- 
takes" and  "shortcomings"  in  re- 
sponse to  a question  at  Harvard  last 
weekend  about  the  1989  crackdown 
on  student-led  protests  around  Bei- 
jing's Tian  an  men  Sq  ua  re.  | 

The  71-year-old  leader  did  not  I 
repudiate  the  suppression  of  the  j 
demonstrations  against  corruption  I 
and  one  party  rule,  and  used  the 
terms  in  an  oblique  reference  to 
Tiananmen.  But  his  remarks  after  a 
speech  at  Harvard  University 
marked  the  second  time  during  a 
wceklong  tour  of  the  United  States 
that  Jiang  has  surprised  China 
watchers  by  departing  from  a for- 
mulaic justification  of  his  country's 
limits  on  human  rights  and  political 
dissent. 

“it  goes  without  saying  that  natu- 
rally we  may  have  shortcomings 
and  even  make  some  mistakes  in 
our  work,  however  woVe  been 
working  on  n constant  basis  lo  im- 
prove our  work."  Jiang  said,  answer- 
ins  a question  about  why  the 
Communist  Party  had  chosen  con- 
frontation uv«-r  dialogue  in  dealing 
with  Chinese  students  in  1989. 

Tlic  suppression  of  the  student 
sit-in  on  Tiananmen  Square  left  hun- 
dreds dead  and  hundreds  more 
cither  jailed  or  exiled.  The  crack- 
down badly  damaged  U.S.-China  re- 
lations and,  more  than  eight  years 
later,  cast  a shadow  over  last  week’s 
U.S.-Chinn  summit,  the  first  since 
1989  and  designed  by  both  govern- 
ments as  an  opportunity  to  outline 
common  interests  and  areas  of 
cooperation. 

Jiang's  appearance  at  Harvard 
was  met  by  the  largest,  loudest,  and 
most  emotional  protest  of  hi9  U.S. 
visit.  As  drizzle  turned  into  a chill- 
ing rain,  a throng  of  activists  chant- 
ing slogans  for  freedom  and 
democracy  in  China  and  Tibet  and 
"Shame  on  Harvard"  overwhelmed 
a competing  group  of  Chinese 
student  organizations  who  waved 


Police  hold  back  Tibetan  protesters  outside  a New  York  hotel  where 
President  Jiang  was  meeting  US  business  leaders  photo  mike  sec^ar 


Chinese  and  American  flags  to 
welcome  the  Chinese  leader. 

Although  protests  have  shad- 
owed Jiang  at  every  stop,  he  had 
been  well  shielded  from  demonstra- 
tors before  last  Saturday.  As  his 
motorcade  of  black  limousines  ar- 
rived outside  Memorial  Hall  on  the 
Harvard  campus.  Jiang  came  within 
a few  yards  of  several  hundred 
demonstrators.  He  was  confronted 
by  huge  white  and  black  "Free 
Tibet'’  banners  and  Cltinese  dissi- 
dents bellowing  in  Mandarin  over 
loudspeakers,  “Down  with  Jiang 
Zemin,"  "Down  with  One  Party  Dio 


tatorship,"  and  "Jiang  Zemin  Go 
Home!"  One  protester  set  a small 
Chinese  flag  alight. 

Throughout  his  45-minute  speech 
the  muffled  yells  of  protesters  out- 
side filtered  into  Sanders  Theater, 
which  is  part  of  Memorial  Hall. 

Jiang's  statements  about  Tianan- 
men probably  do  not  presage  an 
immediate  change  of  policy,  as  the 
Chinese  government  has  moved  in 
recent  years  to  silence  political  dis- 
sent even  as  it  embraces  more  open 
markets.  In  Beijing,  reports  earlier 
this  year  that  some  Communist 
Party  officials  were  pushing  for  a re- 


Hussein  Says  Netanyahu  Betrayed  Trust 


John  Lancaster  In  Amman 

KING  Hussein  of  Jordan,  infuri- 
ated by  the  recent  Israeli  at- 
tempt to  kill  a political  leader  of  the 
militant  Islamic  group  Hamas  here, 
says  that  his  trust  in  Israeli  Prime 
Minister  Benjamin  Netanyahu  has 
all  but  evaporated  and  that  only  a 
much  more  vigorous  diplomatic 
effort  by  the  United  States  can  pre 
vent  the  collapse  of  Arab-Israeli 
Peace  negotiations. 

In  an  interview  last  ■ week,  the 
Jordanian  monarch  accused  Netan- 
yahu of  repeatedly  betraying  him, 
most  recently  and  most  audaciously 
by  dispatching  Mossad  secret  ser- 
vice assassins  on  a botched  mission 
poison  a Hamas  poKtburo  mem- 
ber, Khaled  Mehal,  in  Amman  in 
September. 

Hussein  also  faulted  the  United 
States  for  the  deterioration  in  Arab- 
fraftli  relations,  urging  Washington 
*°  play  a much  more  active  role  in 


as  building  settlements  in  the 
wert  Bank  — that  he  saysarepush- 
mg  the  region  toward  an  “explosion." 


'The  United  Slates,  with  its 
tremendous  influence  and  impact 
on  tills  area  and  all  the  people  of  the 
region,  and  its  position  in  the  world, 
should  move  from  being  a messen- 
ger to  being  actively  involved,"  Hus- 
sein said  In  the  interview  at  Basntan 
Palace,  overlooking  the  capital.  "It 
just  cannot  carry  on  continuing  to 
deliver  messages  from  one  side  to 
another." 

The  comments  by  Hussein,  one 
of  Washington's  closest  Arab  allies, 
constitute  a challenge  to  Secretary 
of  State  Madeleine  K.  Albright,  who 
said  during  a tour  of  the  region  in 
September  that  she  will  not  return 
until  Israel  and  the  Palestinians 
demonstrate  a greater  commitment 
to  peace.  They-also  reflect  his  sense 
of  betrayal:  Atone  among  Arab  lead- 
ers, and  despite  intense  political 
opposition  at  home,  Hussein  has 
pursued  normal,  friendly  relations 
with  Israel,  with  which  Jordan  made 
peaceinl994t  - , ' 

. fa  somber  and  at  times  despate 
tog  tones,  Hutoeta,  61,  said  he  has 
i virtually  run  out  of  ideas  on  how  to 
deal  with  the  right-wing  Israeli 


leader.  He  accused  Netanyahu  of 
repeatedly  breaching  commitments 
to  his  Arab  negotiating  partners  and 
pandering  to  extremist  elements  in 
Israel's  body  politic.  Far  from  en- 
hancing Israel’s  security,  he  said, 
such  tactics  are  fanning  die  flames 
I of  Arab  radicalism  and  could  lead  to 
a new  “balance  of  fear"  between 
Israel  and  hostile  neighbors  armed 
with  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

“It  was  an  act  against  Jordan 
itself,  its  integrity  and  its  sover- 
eignty, and  the  results  were  devas- 
tating to  the  trust  we:had  built  so 
far,”  Hussein  said  of  the  September 
25  assassination  attempt  on  Meshal, 
a Jordanian  citizen. 

Hussein  cautioned 'that  he  is  not 

-flbandoningvJordan’B  policy  of  * nor- 
malization" with  Israel.  The  two 
countries  arc  continuing  discus- 
sions on  issues  such  as  water  rights, 
tourism  and  trade.  The  desert  king- 
dom of  nearly  45>  million  people, 
more  than  half  of  them  Palestinian, 
is  one  of  the  few  Arab  states  that 
has  cohunitted  publicly  to  sending 
delegates  to  a U.S.-sponsored  eco- 
nomic conference  in  the  Persian 


evaluation  of  the  Tiananmen  Square 
crackdown  have  not  yielded  a 
change  in  the  governments  position 
which  ha*  termed  the  demonstra- 
tions a “counter-revolutionary  rebel- 
lion" ami  has  denied  that  they  were 
motivated  by  patriotism. 

In  a press  conference  last  week  in 
Washington  with  President  Clinton, 
Jiang  called  the  Tiananmen  demon- 
strations "political  disturbances" 
and  defended  the  violence  against 
demonstrator  ns  "necessary  mea- 
sures according  to  the  tow." 

Still.  Meric  Gokinum,  ;t  professor 
of  Chinese  history  at  Boston 
University,  said  she  found  Jiang's 
use  ol‘  the  two  words  — mistakes 
and  sli*  irtn  nnings  — unprece- 
dented. "The  very  fact  that  he  ad- 
mitted there  were  problems  in  the 
broadcr  context  was  very  unusual." 
she  said. 

The  remarks  last  Saturday 
marked  the  second  link*  on  (his  trip 
that  Jiang  appears  tn  have  broached 
publicly  subjects  l hat  Chinese  lead- 
ers have  oiasicl'-retl  taboo.  On 
Thursday  las!  week,  lor  example,  in 
a speech  in  Washington,  Jiang  pre- 
dictably defended  China V policy  in 
Tibet,  saying  people  in  that  troubled 
part  of  China  are  living  "in  happi- 
ness and  contentment.” 

But  Jiang  also  said:  "We  believe 
that  without  democracy,  there  can 
be  no  modernization.”  The  state- 
ment was  remarkable,  Goldman  nnd 
other  China  watchers  have  noted, 
because  it  whs  an  echo  or  assertions 
made  by  China's  most  famous  dissi- 
dent, Wet  Jingsheng,  who  was  jailed 
in  1979  for  uttering  the  same  tiling. 
Wei  has  spent  all  hut  six  months  of 
the  last  18  years  in  jail. 

Steven  Mttfson  in  Beijing  adds: 
China  quietly  has  released  updated 
information  on  eight  political  prison- 
ers in  response  to  a campaign  by  an 
American  business  consultant,  John 
Kanun,  to  obtain  details  about  their 
sentences,  alleged  crimes,  current 
health  and  prison  status  from 
China’s  secretive  jail  system. 

Three  of  the  eight  have  had  their 
sentences  slightly  reduced;  one  was 
released  in  June. 


Gull  state  of  Qatar  next  month. 
Israel  also  will  attend. 

"If  we  cannot  in  certain  areas  see 
any  real  tangible  progress  it  doesn't 
mean  that  we  close  the  doors  and 
go  back  to  square  one,"  he  said. 

But  Hussein  also  made  clear  that 
he  is  increasingly  inclined  to  draw  a 
distinction  between  Netanyahu  and 
the  Israeli  people,  a majority  of 
whom  he  still  believes  are  commit- 
ted to  making  peace  with  the  Arabs. 
“It  is  a very  fair  distinction,  and  it’s  a 
very  serious  distinction  - in  my 
mind,”  Hussein  said. 

Hussein  confirmed  reports  that 
only  two  days  before  the  attempt  on 
Meshnl’s  life, 'he  had  relayed  a mes- 
sage to  Israel  on  behalf  of  Hamas 
leaders  broaching  the  possibility  of 
a 10-year  moratorium  on  violence. 
Netanyahu  has  defended  tile  attack 
on  Meshal  on  grounds  that  Hamas, 
was  behind  recent  suicide  bomb- 
ings la  Jerusalem. 

Hussein  said  the  episode  has  left 
him  at  a loss  about  how  to'  proceed  in 
his  relationship  with  Netanyahu.  "In 
the  past  I had  a partner,"  he  said  in 
reference  to  Kablnj  who  was  assassi- 
nated two  years  ago  and  with  whom 
he  whs  particularly  close.  “But  now 
I don't  know  where  we  are," 


U.S.  Seeks 
$lbn  to  Clear 
Land  Mines 


Bradley  Graham 


THE  United  States  announced 
plans  last  week  to  try  lo 
boost  International  spending  on 
efforts  to  remove  land  mines  by 
more  tiinn  500  percent  over  the 
coming  decade  — to  8 1 billion  n 
year  — and  clear  the  world  of  nil 
mines  that  threaten  civilian  pop- 
ulations by  20 10. 

The  unilateral  initiative  in  nn 
attempt  by  the  Clinton  ndminiH- 
tration  to  reassert  a lending  rule 
in  anti-mine  activities  niter  its 
controversial  decision  In 
September  not  to  join  scores  of 
other  nations  in  an  agreement 
to  ban  land  mines.  Anti-mine 
activists  welcomed  the  move, 
but  cautioned  that  added  money 
alone  would  not  ensure  faster 
progress  in  the  task  of  locating  | 
and  removing  an  estimated 
100  million  ml  ties  in  more  l him 
ll<»  countries. 

Outlining  tin-  plan  at  a news 
conference,  Secretary  of  State 
Madeleine  K.  Albright  said 
the  I'nitud  States  intended  to 
double  its  own  spending  on 
mine-clearing — ioS77  million 
next  year — and  would  per- 
suade foreign  governments, 
in  ter  national  fiunncinl  organiza- 
tions and  other  public  nnd  pri- 
vate sources  to  reach  the  new 
program’s  ambitious  goal.  To 
this  end,  the  Clinton  adminis- 
tration intends  to  host  n donors’ 
conference  in  Washington  next 
year. 

While  the  focus  of  a growing 
international  anti-mine  move- 
ment has  been  on  banning  such 
weapons  altogether,  Albright 
suggested  the  emphasis  should 
be  on  eliminating  mines  already 
in  place,  many  of  them  left  over 
from  long-ago  conflicts  in  poor 
countries. 

"This  call  for  a concerted 
effort  by  the  international  com- 
munity is  based  on  the  premise 
that  the  best  way  to  protect  civil- 
ians from  land  mines  Is  to  pull 
mines  from  the  soil  like  the 
noxious  weeds  that  they  are," 
she  said. 

Much  of  the  existing  inter- 
national mine-clearing  effort 
has  remained  loosely  coordi- 
nated at  best,  and,  as  Albright 
noted,  "the  most  common  tool 
we  have  for  detecting  land  mines 
is  still  a stick  attached  to  a per- 
son’s arm.” 

But  administration  officials 
involved  In  drafting  die  initiative 
acknowledged  that  it  was  devel- 
oped quickly  over  the  past  few 
weeks,  with  many  detaite  still 
to  corner  They  could  offer  no 
specific  projections  about  U.S. 
spending  on  mine-clearing 
beyond  the  fiscal  year  1998  and 
said  discussions  with  other 
. potential  key  donor  nations  were 
just  beginning. : 

Asked  how  the  $1  billion 
target  Was  chosen,  Karl  F. 
Inderfurth,  the  State  Depart-  1 
ment  official  homed  to  coordi- 
nate the  initiative,  suggested  It 
was  more  an  attention-getting  : 
device  than  any  firm  calculation 
of  the  true  cost  of  clearing  the 
world  of  mines. 
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Sever  Criminal  Links,  Japan  Bosses  Told 


Sandra  Sugawara  In  Tokyo 

AN  EXTRAORDINARY  meet' 
ing  was  due  to  take  place 
this  week  at  the  Tokyo  head' 
quarters  of  the  Keidanren,  the 
voice  of  Big  Business  in  Japan.. 
Hundreds  of  captains  of  industry 
were  planning  to  gather  in  a large 
conference  room  on  the  12th  floor 
to  hear  Shokhiro  Toyodo,  the  72- 
year-old  chairman  of  Toyota  Motor 
Corp.,  ask  them  to  cut  their  ties  to 
the  Japanese  underworld  once  and 
for  all. 

The  message  from  Toyoda,  who 
heads  the  Keidanren,  is  in  part  an 
appeal  to  self-interest  The  gather- 
ing has  been  called  as  Japanese 
prosecutors  are  intensifying  an  as- 
sault against  the  many  corporations 
that  pay  off  extortionists  known  as 
sokaiya. 

The  list  of  companies  already 
caught  in  the  investigation  reads 
like  a Who’s  Who  of  corporate 
Japan.  This  year,  authorities  have 
arrested  senior-level  executives  at 
Mitsubishi  Motor  Corp.,  Matsuza- 
kaya  department  store.  Nomura 
Securities.  Nikko  Securities  Co., 


A Man  With 
Madness  in 
His  Method 


OPINION 

Richard  Cohen 


THE  MAYOR  of  New  York  is  a 
touch  mad.  He  is  a bundle  of 
petulance  and  grievances,  a worka- 
holic who,  like  the  city  itself,  seems 
never  to  sleep.  New  Yorkers  can  go 
to  bed  assured  that  Rudolph  Giu- 
liani will  not.  He  is  out  there,  in 
Gotham,  chasing  down  the  bad 
guys  — and  they  include,  of  counse, 
his  political  foes. 

One  of  them  is  his  Democratic 
opponent,  Ruth  Mcssiriger.  She 
trails  Giuliani  in  every  published 
poll  and,  most  important,  in  the  con- 
versations of  every  New  Yorker  I 
know.  Her  voters  must  live  in  some 
other  city. 

Ami  yet  when  Massinger  stated  a 
fact  about  the  mayor’s  re-cleclion 
campaign  — that  it  has  had  to  re- 
turn nn  astounding  amount  of 
money  collected  illegally  — Giuliani 
turned  on  her  with  such  ferocity 
that  traffic  stopped  all  over  the  city, 
birds  dropped  from  the  sky  and 
peacekeepers  were  alerted  at  the 
neaifay  United  Nations. 

For  merely  raising  the  financing 
issue, , Giuliani  virtually  accused 
Messinger  of  being  anti-Italian  — 
this  because  she  had  not  marched 
the  entire  route  of  the  Columbus 
Day  parade.  Not  only  that,  Giuliani 
added,  she  had  also  skipped  a 
Columbus  Day  mass  at  St  Patrick’s 
Cathedral,  making  her  by  implica- 
tion (1)  anti-Italian,  (2)  anti-Catholic 
and,  because  the  late  Mr.  Columbus 
had  discovered  America,  (3)  anti- 
American  as  well. 

A day  later,  Giuliani  apologized. 

. Over  the. summer  came  another 
Incident  Giuliani  refused  to  give  the 
keynote  speech  for  the  opening  of 
die  new  Arthur  Ashe  Stadium  for 
i tennis.  Not  only  that,  he  wouldn’t  go 
near  die  place.  This  was  because 
the  previous  mayor,  David  Dinkins, 
had  agreed  to  give  die  U.S.  Tennis 
Association  $325,000  every  time  a 
plane  flew  over  the  prestigious  U.S. 


Yamaichi  Securities  Co..  Daiwa 
Securities  Co.,  Dat-Ichi  Kangyo 
Bank  Ltd.  and  the  Ajinomoto  food 
product  company. 

Numerous  other  corporations  are 
under  investigation,  according  to 
media  reports,  including  Mitsubishi 
Electric  Corp.,  Toshiba  Corp., 
Hitachi  Ltd.,  and  Asahi  Bank. 

Japan  has  a reputation  as  the 
world’s  premier  low-crime  society. 
But  in  many  communities,  orga- 
nized criminals  operate.  Gangsters 
run  prostitution,  drug  and  protec- 
tion rackets.  They  act  as  foi-bire 
debt  collectors.  Many  Japanese  see 
them  as  part  of  the  neighborhood,  a 
group  that  has  always  been  there 
and  always  will  be. 

The  criminals  who  target  the  cor- 
porate world  take  advantage  o! 
Japanese  society’s  dictum  to  pre- 
serve order  at  all  costs.  Typically, 
they  threaten  to  disclose  unflatter- 
ing Information  about  a company  at 
a shareholders'  meeting  or  in  a 
newsletter,  or  even  on  the  Internet 
For  years,  companies  have  treated 
payments  to  buy  silence  as  a routine 
cost  of  doing  business. 

But  a bigger  embarrassment  than 


questions  at  a shareholder  meeting 
is  footage  on  the  evening  news  of 
authorities  raiding  a corporate  head- 
quarters. 

“Many  top  executives  are  at  a 
loss,"  said  Hideaki  Kuboii,  a Tokyo 
attorney  who  specializes  in  fighting 
sokaiya.  “The  investigations  are 
spreading  quickly  to  different  indus- 
tries and  die  management  doesn't 
understand  what  it  means.” 

Some  executives,  however,  have 
decided  it  means  they  have  to  make 
a clean  break.  About  1,200  Japanese 
companies  have  so  far  declared  that 
they  have  severed  ties  with  sokaiya, 
Tokyo  police  announced  last 
month. 

Kubori  said  the  government  has 
made  previous  attempts  to  rid  the 
corporate  world  of  sokaiya,  but  that 
this  time  it  is  different.  He  said  an 
aggressive  group  of  prosecutors 
has  taken  charge  of  the  investiga- 
tions since  the  arrest  in  May  of  a 
sokaiya  with  alleged  ties  to  Nomura 
Securities. 

“They  thought  it  was  not  good  for 
Japanese  capitalism  that  the  core  of 
its  business  practices  is  corrupted 
by  sokaiya,"  Kubori  said. 


Many  government  officials,  in- 
cluding Prime*  Minister  Kyutatn 
Hnshinioto,  realize  that  this  type  of 
corruption  must  be  wiped  nui  if 
Japnn's  economy  is  truly  to  open  to 
the  world,  said  one  Japanese  ana- 
lyst. Patterns  of  hidden  extortion 
IMiyinents  prevent  the  kind  of  truth- 
ful financial  disclosure  that  global 
investors  increasingly  demand  in 
markets  where  they  put  their 
money. 

Because  such  payments  are  ille- 
gal — both  for  companies  and  the 
mobsters  — the  payments  are  often 
disguised.  For  instance,  police  al- 
lege that  Mitsubishi  Motor  and 
other  companies  paid  more  than 
$75,000  to  a company  run  by  a 
sokaiya's  wife,  supposedly  for  the 
use  of  a beach  house. 

With  the  public  subjected  to  a 
steady  stream  of  news  stories  about 
investigations  and  raids  at  some  of 
Japan's  best  known  and  respected 
companies,  the  government  has 
been  pushed  to  act  as  well.  The  caU 
inet  recently  endorsed  and  for- 
warded to  the  Diet  proposals  to 
strengthen  punishment  for  these 
kinds  of  crimes. 


The  legendary  popularity  of  Rudy  Giuliani,  the  man  who  cleaned  up  the  capitul  of  crime,  should 
guarantee  his  re-election  on  Tuesday  as  mayor  of  New  York  rnOKmiiAH  u w* 


Open.  As  a result,  the  planes  are 
rerouted  — over  vast  neighbor- 
hoods of  people  who,  as  luck  would 
have  it,  don’t  play  tennis  but  do  vote. 
This  was  good  politics  on  Giuliani's 
part  but  it  was  not  why  he  did  it.  He 
did  it  because  that'B  who  he  is. 

Now,  l use  the  word  “mad''  a bit 
expansively  and  with  the  pundit’s 
version  of  poetic  license.  Still,  there 
is  nary  a person  in  this  very  tough 
and  totally  jaded  town  who  would 
enjoy  a predawn  stroll  through  the 
mayor’s  psyche.  It  is  a dark  reposi- 
tory, I would  guess,  of  mortal  ene- 
mies and  passionate  grievances. 
These  include  certain  special  inter- 
ests, the  criminal  class  and  — at  the 
moraenL— ^anyone_who_que8tion8- 
the  unquestionable  purity  of  the 
mayor  and  his  methods.  These 
people  should  — at  the  least  — be 
exiled  to  "JoJsey.” 

It  is  this  quality  -r  a Vesuvian 
temperament  and  a hot  hate  for  the 
bad  guys  — that  lias  served  Giuliani 
better  than  any  single  government 
program,  no  matter  how, needed 


Everything  about  him  strongly  sug- 
gests that  he  is  not  in  politics  for 
any  specific  program,  or  any  ideo- 
logical reason,  but  because  he  sees 
it  as  the  secular  equivalent  of  the 
priesthood  which  once  so  attracted 
him.  He  Is,  as  any  New  Yorker  can 
tell  you,  engaged  in  a fight  against 
evil  itself. 

So  ter,  the  mayor  has  banished 
the  pesky  and,  sometimes,  menac- 
ing squeegee  men  from  the  Btreets. 
He  has  also  taken  on  the  mob,  toss- 
ing it  out  of  the  Fulton  Fish  Market 
and  even  from  Little  Italy's  San  Gerv- 
naro  Festival,  As  for  crime  in  gen- 
eral, he  has  loosed  the  fateful 
lightning  of  the  NYPD  on  punks 
large- and  -small,,  concentrattog-on- 
the  little  stuff  before  It  could  be- 
come the  big  stuff.  . 

■The  results  have  been  virtually 
miraculous.  It’s  the  1950s  and  ’60s  all 
over  again  — but  with  cable  TV,  yet. 
Murder  has  fallen,  56  percent  since 
1990,  its.  peak  year,  and  this  year 
could  be  even  better  than  last  It’s 
true,  of  course,  that  crime  haa  fallen 
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Open  and  Shut  Case 
On  Foreign  Funds 


almost  everywhere,  but  nowhere  as 
starkly  as  in  New  York  City. 

No  doubt  a price  1ms  been  paid. 
Here  and  there  a complaint  is  heard 
that  tlie  police  are  less  civil  than 
they  once  were,  that  they  are  more 
willing  to  Btop  a person  based  on 
race  or  age.  But  even  when  a Hait- 
ian immigrant  was  allegedly  — and 
unspeakably  — tortured  in  a Brook- 
lyn police  station,  no  one  yelled  for 
Giuliani’s  head.  Much  of  New  York 
seemed  to  think  it  was  better  to 
have  a few  Innocent  victims  of  the 
police  than  many  innocent  victims 
oferime. 

It  happens  that  crime  began  de- 
creasing under.  Dinkins.  Yet  it  was 
GiuUanirmuch-more  thnn  Dinkins 
or  tlie  hapleas  Messinger,  who  per- 
sonifies what  New  York  in  general 
feels  — a .rage  at  the  way  things 
used  to  be  and  a determination  that, 
almost  no. matter  what,  the. streets 
remain  safe.  Once  It  seemed  a mad 
notion  ■—  which  Is  why,  no  doubt, 
New  .Yorkers  sent  for.  Giuliani.  He 
has  a quality  they  seek.  - . 


POPE  John  i’nul  11  laatwedt  • 1 
condemned  the  actions  of  ! 
many  Christians  before  and  ; 
during  die  Holocaust,  tellings 
Vatican  conference  that  the 
Christian  world  contributed  to 
the  rise  of  anti-Semitism  and 
then  failed  to  fight  It  as  Jem  ■ 
were  being  Hlauglitered  during 
World  War  II. 

But  while  the  pope’s  state- 
ment was  ills  strongest  on  the 
subject  to  date,  he  stopped  obon 
of  issuing  an  apology  for  alleged 
actions  or  inactions  of  (be 
church  or  those  of  hla  controw 
sial  wartime  predecessor,  Pope 
Pius  XU.  Some  Jewish  groups 
have  demanded  an  apology  and ! 
criticized  the  Vatican  for  Ml^ 
to  come  to  terms  folly  with  its 
role. 

“In  the  Christian  world —I 
am  not  saying  on  the  part  of  the 
church  as  such  — the  wrong  and ; 
unjust  interpretations  of  the  New 
Testament  relating  to  the  Jewish 
people  and  their  supposed  guilt 
[in  Chriatfe  death]  circulated  (or 
too  long,  engendering  senti- 
ments of  hostility  toward  this  1 
people,"  said  the  77-year-old  ■ 
pontiff.  I 

“Thin  contributed  to  a lulling  j 
of  consciences,  so  that  when 
Europe  was  engulfed  by  a wave 
of  persecutions  Inspired  by  a 
pngiin  anti-Semitism ...  the 
spiritual  resistance  of  many  ws 
not  what  humanity  had  n right  to 
expert  from  the  disciples  of 
Christ." 

The  remarks  by  the  pope,  de- 
livered in  French  utn  Vatican 
symposium  on  the  roots  of  anti- 
Semitism  in  Christian  leaching) 
since  Hie  time  of  Christ,  wore 
blunt  by  die  Vatican's  standards 
Until  the  IflfiOs,  the  Idea  of 
Jewish  guilt  for  the  death  oi 
Christ  whs  neceptod  by  the 
church.  Although  Unit  concept 
I ms  since  been  repudiated,  It 
wasn't  until  today  that  the 
Vatican  hus  specifically  aaaod- 
nled  it  with  Hie  rise  of  Hitler, 
“’nils  is  probably  the  ipoprtl 

rlcm-cst  acknowledgment  of  IM 

role  of  bud  Christian  teaching 
...  in  paving  the  way  for  the 
success  of  the  Nazis  and  anti- 
Semitism,”  said  Eugene  Fisher, 
an  ecumenical  specialist  of  IW 
U.S.  National  Conference  of 
Catholic  Bishops  in  Washington- 
But  to  some  Jewish  organfr* 
Hons,  the  pontiffs  corameat*, 
while  welcome,  did  not  go  . 


Kenneth  J.  Cooper  In  New  Delhi 

WHEN  MEDIA  baron 
Rupert  Murdoch  beamed 
the  first  private  television 
shows  into  India  in  1991.  breaking  a 
government  monopoly  on  the  small 
screen,  foreign  ownership  of  satellite 
TV  networks  was  unrestricted.  Mur- 
doch led  a boom  in  the  broadcasting 
market  and  now  owns  an  interest  in 
six  channels  available  in  India. 

Bat  a new  coalition  government  is 
moving  to  cap  ownership  by  the 
brash  Australian  American  and 
oilier  foreign  broadcaster,  Last 
year,  a draft  of  comprehensive 
broadcasting  legislation  set  a limit 
on  the  share  of  channels  that  can  be 
(oreign-owned  at  25  percent;  the  pro- 
posed limit  lias  since  been  raised  to 
19  percent.  Some  lawmakers  across 
, ihe  political  spectrum  have  pushed 
' (or  a complete  ban. 

India  has  made  a similar  reversal 
on  civil  aviation.  Following  a 1993 
court  decision  overturning  the  40- 
year  monopoly  of  the  state-owned 
domestic  airline,  the  government  let 
two  Persian  Gulf  airlines  own  a com- 
bined 40  percent  stake  in  what  has 
become  the  nation's  most  success- 
ful private  carrier. 

But  under  a new  policy  adopted 
this  year,  Kuwait  Airlines  and  Gulf 
Air  will  have  to  divest  their  holdings 
in  jet  Airways,  and  Singapore  Air- 
lines will  not  be  permitted  to  join 
India's  oldest  and  largest  industrial 
conglomerate  in  financing  a new  air- 
line. The  current  policy  of  Prime 
Minister  I.K.  Gujral's  Cabinet  does 
allow  foreign  investors  to  own  as 
much  as  40  percent  of  a domestic 
t carrier — as  long  as  those  investors 
are  not  other  airlines. 

In  the  six  years  since  India  offi- 
cially abandoned  a socialist  path  and 
opened  its  door  wider  to  private  capi- 
tal from  abroad,  that  door  has 
creaked  back  and  forth  in  the  politi- 
cal gusts  blowing  here  in  tiic  capital, 
Producing  inconsistent  policies  that 
have  bewildered  prospective  in- 
restors  from  India  and  abroad.  Judg- 
tji«  from  emotional  parliamentary 
debates  on  foreign  investment,  dur- 
H which  distressed  critics  have 
earned  that  an  influx  of  international 
capital  will  put  India's  sovereignty 
T s«urity  at  risk,  a million  anxv- 
eties  have  gripped  this  nation  of  950 
stalled  economic  change. 
, amount  of  direct  investment 
“tot  has  stirred  those  fears  is  rela- 
“VE<1'  low.  fo  each  of  the  last  six 
years,  less  than  $2.5  billion  from 
,®®°®d  has  flowed  Into  a $1  trillion 
:j*-onomy.  Still,  xenophobia  has  been 
>«rected  at  multinational  companies, 


white  welcome,  dicl  not  8°  mraanty  0nes  based  ^ Urllted 

enough.  They  crifteM  mK  IStales,  India’s  biggest  trading  part- 
far  foiling  to  lay  outfo^^f  ferud  largest  foreign  investor 

can-a  WorldWarn.harW^*  ^ Slowly.  you  ' 

reviving  a post-war  UatorM  everything  to  the  multinational  com- 
bate  that  has  never  reriW**  Chandra  Shekhar,  a former 

resolved.  The  Vatican  rema»»»  ipme  minister,  warned  Parliament 
neutral  during  the  confHct  ■ h August  The  way  the  [financial] 

“The  statement  la  • i JgW  of  the  country  has  been  sold 

fresh  air  in  what  has  bjen-V  ^foreigners,  the  way  they  have  cap- 

dismal  record  of  theebureb  . , Jred  our  Industry  is  enough  to  hang 
failure  to  say  these  thJD#oP®J  ;«v  heads  In  shame  . . . The  coutrtry 
and  Hnnestiv.”  said  Rabbi  M W*  I ;!lwmnromkln»  im 


and  honestly,  said  wwa  J » compromising  its  sovereignty."  - 

Hier,  founder  ofthe  ShnonW*  ts  it  that  has  bred  so  much 

enthal  Center  In  life  Angw^j  , SJpauHy  here  — a developing 
added,  however,  that  a pap»  • . Igjn-of  j immense  proportions,  one 
apology  would  be  usefinM  . Extensive  natural  resources, 

lesson  to  future  generauwB  ®wre  skilled  technicians  than  any 

the  church  got  the  message  . MMtntry  except  the  United  States, 

It  wUl  never,  happen  agaut^i  .jjE^^Paclty  fo  make  .nuclear 

everyone  fads  to  assumej^  gJJWns  and  ope  of  the  : world's 

sibUityondno  one  fa  above  [p^aUrmies?  ! . ,. 

spiritual  or  legal  law-  ' '•  ” — - — n — : — j—y 


In  the  opinion  of  the  two  finance 
ministers  who  have  guided  the  eco- 
nomic changes,  India  remains 
haunted  by  the  British  East  India 
Company.  There  is  a recurrent  night- 
mare that  wily  foreigners  will  come 
here  under  the  guise  of  commence 
but  take  control  as  exploitive  rulers 
— just  as  the  British  did  when  they 
came  to  trade  in  1609  but  did  not 
leave  until  1947.  Many  older  Indians 
also  have  difficulty  breaking  a habit 
of  mind  formed  during  decades  of 
Soviet-style  centra!  planning  — the 
Idea  that  terrible  disruptions  will 
occur  if  government  does  not  control 
every  aspect  of  the  economy. 

'TTiese  are  ail  imaginary  fears,  a 
byproduct  of  the  old  command  type 
of  economy,  the  Soviet  type  of  think- 
ing," Manmohan  Singh  said  last  year 
just  before  leaving  the  f inance  minis- 
ter’s post.  "But  I think  over  a period 
of  time,  as  our  people  get  more  self- 
confidence,  this  fear  will  disappear." 

Gujral,  as  foreign  minister  last 
year,  urged  formulation  of  an  eco- 
nomic strategy  suited  to  India's 
circumstances,  just  as  neighboring 
China  made  its  way  into  the  global 
market  with  its  own  brand  of  capital- 
ism. But  since  becoming  prime  min- 
ister in  April.  Gujral  has  not  outlined 
a distinctive  Indian  strategy, 

Finance  Minister  P.  Chidam- 
baram, aaked  to  describe  the  gov- 
ernment’s strategy  for  attracting 
and  deploying  foreign  investment, 
responded  instead  with  a lengthy 
recitation  of  bureaucratic  proce- 
dures for  reviewing  such  proposals, 
giving  the  impression  that  parlia- 
mentary ambushes  have  put  him  on 
the  defensive.  "There  are  enough  1 
checks  and  balances  to  ensure  that  | 
foreign  investment  does  not  affect 
India's  national  interests  and  is  | 
channelized  into  core  areas  of  the 
economy."  said  Chidambaram,  a i 
self-styled  reformer  who  graduated 
from  Harvard  Business  School. 

IN  AUGUST,  when  support  for 
legislation  to  enable  private  in- 
surers to  compete  with  govern- 
ment companies  collapsed  before  u 
schedtded  vole  in  Parliament,  Gu- 
jral angrily  withdrew  the  proposal. 
Critics  had  called  for  an  amendment 
to  bar  foreign  insurers  from  India  — 
even  though  its  nationalized  com- 
panies do  business  in  several  other 
countries.  Pramod  Mahajan,  a se- 
nior leader  of  the  Hindu  nationalist 
Bharatiya  Janata  Party  (BJR,  said 
he  opposes  the  entry  of  foreign  in- 
surers because  it  would  put  Indian 
capital  — the  premiums  collected 
— “into  foreign  hands." 

But  an  American  analyst  said  the 
government  could  require  dint  a 
share  of  premiums  be  invested  in 
India.  "It's  a game  you  could  play  to 
your  advantage,"  the  analyst  said, 

.,  India  was  thought  to  have 
reached  a>. political  consensus  in 
: favor  of  foreign  investment  except 
1 In  consumer  goods,  but  that  consen- 
sus has  apparently  broken  down 
since  i the  defeat  .of  the  Congress 
party  government  of  Prime  Minister 
P.V.  Narasimha  Rao  last  year.  tiwaa 
Rao,  confronted  with  a shortage  of 
foreign  currency  to  pay  for  essential 
imports  in. 1991,  who.  opened  the 
economy  wider  to  trade  and  foreign 
investment.  Since  then,  many  Amer- 
ican companies  have  shown  interest 
to  selling  their  products  to  India  s 
middle  Class  of 250  million. . - i 
But  disagreements  about  foreign 
investment  have  emerged-,  among 


The  wheel  tiling:  many  Indians  nrc  wary  nt>out  the  influence  of  investment  from  abroad  photo  cunMcphee 


partners  in  the  13-parly  coalition  that 
formed  the  last  two  governments. 
Tile  coalition's  shakiness  has  also 
created  opportunities  for  other  par- 
lies to  score  political  points  by  appeal- 
ing to  nationalistic  sentiments.  At 
limes,  this  approach  has  been  taken 
by  both  the  BJP,  the  main  opposi- 
tion party,  and  the  Congress  party, 
which  helped  vote  Gujral  to  power 
and,  before  him,  H.D.  Dcve  Gowda. 

Tire  voices  of  anxiety  roared  dur- 
ing Parliament's  recent  debate  on 
the  state  of  the  nation  after  n hntf- 
eentury  of  independence. 

Suslnna  Swaraj,  a BJP  leader,  ac- 


cused foreign  companies  of  spoiling 
the  nation's  youth  with  high  paying 
jobs,  luring  them  away  from  careers 
in  the  military,  medicine  and  engi- 
neering, "This  is  bad  for  the  coun- 
try," she  said. 

Ashok  Milra,  a Communist,  op- 
posed "infiltration"  of  foreign  com- 
panies into  India's  banking  sector 
and  accused  reformers  such  as 
Singh  and  Chidambaram  of  “yearn- 
ing to  retai  n to  the  aon-freedom  we 
had  50  years  ago." 

With  few  exceptions,  since  1955 
India  lws  prohibited  foreign  eompa- 
I nies  from  owning  mi  interest  in  peri 


odicala  published  in  the  country. 
“On  one  hand,  they  say  no  to  foreign 
media  in  print.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  allow  foreign  media  to  invest  in 
electronic  media  here,”  complained 
Avcek  Sarcar,  n Calcutta  publisher. 

V.N.  Gadgil,  a former  information 
and  broadcasting  minister,  would 
make  the  government's  media  pol- 
icy more  consistent  by  also  banning 
foreign  ownership  of  T*V  channels, 
which  lie  accused  of  alienating 
young  Indians  from  their  cultural 
routs.  “All  they  do  is  watch  MW 
land  buy  I jeans.  Coca-Cola,  ham 
burgers."  he  said. 
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1FTS  FOR  FRIENDS  IN  BRITAIN^ 
at  Christmas  and  throughout  the  year  I! 


Rely  on  our  40  years  experience  to  ensure  the  sate  arrival  of  your  gifts  to  your  family  and  friends 


GW  10  Thirty  Daffodils 

Thirty  golden  Daffodils  with  foliage  in  a gift  box. 

Available  from  Christmas  to  Easter  £ 1 2.80 

GW11  Cake,  Biscuits  & Candy 
A 400g  Walkers  Luxury  Dundee  Cake,  150g  Cadburys 
Assorted  Chocolate  Biscuits,  200g  SherriHs  Cottage 
Garden  Chocolate  Chip  & Hazelnut  Biscuits,  150g 
Patersons  Shortbread  Petticoat  Tails,  180g  Sherriffs 
Soft  Dairy  Cream  Toffees,  200g  Whittakers  Chocolate 
Mint  Cremes,  1 30g  Cadburys  Roses  Chocolates  and  a 
box  of  5 After  Eight  Mints.  £23.50 

GW12  Luxury  Pate,  Cheese  & Wine  Basket 
A bottle  of  Louis  Bonard  Cotes  du  Rhone  1995,  a 250g 
Mull  of  Kintyre  Scottish  Cheddar  Cheese,  a 2GQg  Red 
Leicester  Cheese,  140g  Fine  Blue  Stilton  Cheese,  180g 
Epicure  Smooth  Brussels  Pate  with  Herbs,  I25g  Bizac 
Pate  Maison  with  Cognac  and  250g  Walkers  Cocktail 
Oatcakes.  Packed  in  a palm  leaf  basket.  £30.00 

GW13  Highland  Hamper 
11 4g  Sliced  Smoked  Scottish  Salmon,  250g  Mull  of 
Kintyre  Mature  Cheddar  Cheese,  250g  Walkers  Cocktail 
Oatcakes,  200g  Patersons  Luxury  Milk  Chocolate 
Shortbread,  227g  Arran  Strawberry  & Rosehip 
Preserve,  227g  Arran  Mandarin  Marmalade  with 
Cointreau  and  a 4O0g  Walkers  Scottish  Fruit  Cake. 
Packed  In  a palm  leaf  basket.  £30.50 

1 and  priced  recipient's  name  and  adcfress,gl$message-i 
(maximum  10  words)  and  the  date  by  which  delivery  is  I 
required. 

All  orders  vyill.  be  acknowledged  by  A|r  Mall.  , I 
DELIVERY  Ordsrsfor  Christmas  delivery  should  reach  ■ 
us  by  1st  December  1997. 


GW14  French  Gift  Box 

Twd  popular  French  wines.  Anjou  Blanc,  Henri  Vallon 
1995  and  Cotes  du  Rhone,  Louis  Bonard  1995.£19.95 

GW15  The  Strand 

400g  Beaverlac  Traditional  Dundee  Cake,  37 5g 
Beavertac  Old  English  Christmas  Pudding,  6 Butter 
Mince  Pies  with  Beamish  Stout,  1 98g  Derwent  Cooked 
Ham,  l9Bg  Derwent  Turkey  Roll,  425g  Baxters  Chicken 
Broth,  4l0g  Epicure  Peach  Slices,  340g  Hartleys  Black 
Cherry  Jam,  454g  Roses  Orange  & Lemon  Marmalade, 
lOOg  Dry  Roasted  Peanuts,  200g  SheiriHs  Chocolate 
Chip  & Hazelnut  Biscuits,  1 50g  Patersons  Shortbread 
Petticoat  Tails,  1 30g  Cadburys  Roses  Chocolates  and 
200g  Piasten  Exclusive  Chocolates.  £28.50 

GW16  Yuletlde  Fare 

40 Og  Beaverlac  Royal  Iced  Greetings  Cake.  375g 
Beavertac  Old  English  Christmas  Pudding.  45 4g 
Derwent  Cooked  Ham,  190g  Derwent  Turkey  Roll,  43g 
Epicure  Dressed  Crab,  198g  Epicure  Tuna  in  Oil,  80g 
Jensens  Liver  Pate,  425g  Baxters  Cream  of  Tomato 
Soup,  397g  Epicure  Petits  Pois,  540g  Princes  New 
Potatoes,  41  Og  Epicure  Peach  Slices,  410g  Hartleys 
Mincemeat,  340g  Hartleys  Black  Cherry  Jam,  454g 
Roses  Orange  & Lemon  Marmalade,  2Q0g  Double 
Gloucester  Cheese,  200g  McVities  Savoury  Cheese 
Biscuits,  lOOg  Dry  Roasted  Peanuts,  150g  Patersons  ■ 
Shortbread,  lOOg  Whittakers  Chocolate  Mini  Cremes  • 
and  2O0g  Piasten  Exclusive  Chocolates.  £39.50 


(maximum  10  words)  and  the  date  by  whlcfi  delivery  Is  I GW17  Christmas  Gift  Box 

required.  A bottle  Chateau  Haut  Pougnan  Bordeaux  Superieur . 

All  orders  vyill. be  acknowledged  by  A|r  Mail.  , { 1995,  a faottla  Muscadet  de  Sevre  et  Mains  1995,  . 

DELIVERY  Ordersfor  Christmas  delivery  should  reach  , \70g  Fine  Blue  Stilton  Cheese  Ip  a Ceramic  Jar,  200g 
us  by  1st  December  1997.  , , Red  Leicester  Cheese,  12 5g  B|zac  Quail  Pate  with 

PRICES  are  quoted  In  £ Sterling  and  Include  (»cking  . ' , Juniper,  300g  Walkers  Fine  Oatcakes,  450g  Cole s , 
and  delivery  ro  UK  addresses.  Christmas : Pudding  with  Suffolk  Ala,  LOOg  Tracklaments , 

PAYMENT  must  at^ofopany  your  order.  . ; . ..Bijendy  Butter,  340g  English  Pravender  Strawberry  & 

, We  accept  payment  f}y  £ Sterling  bank  or  post  office  , Champagne  Preserve,  125g  H R H'gBins  Tanzanian 
money  order,  draft  or  chequi.  , j , . Coffee,  1 lOg  Mixed  Nuts,  200g  Palersqns  Luxury  Milk  . 

I CREDIT  CARDS  ' We  accept  .Vfea,  Mastercard,  , Chocolate  Shortbread,-  400g .Walkers  Scottish  Fruit. . 
American  Express  & Diners  Club.  Please  ptoWde  cird  qgtei  12  Fudges  qocktall  Mince  Pies  and  200g  Luxury 
^number,  expiry  date^nd  your  signature.  , , J . , Rain,  Milk  & .White  [Truffle  Chocolates,  . . • . £67.50. 

Send  your  order  to : Egertohs  Ltd.,  P-O.  Botf  5,  Pefsliore,  Vflorcs.,  U.K.,fWRlQ  2LR 

fax  -,44  1386  46273d  E-malf  glfh@egertans.co.u((  . 
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Annie  Proulx 

THE  CRYSTAL  FRONTIER  ~~~ 
By  Carlos  Fuentes 
Translated  from  the  Spanish  by 
Alfred  MacAdam 

Farrar  Straus  Giroux.  266pp.  $23. 

The  crystal  frontier 

emerges  from  nine  stories  as 
a loosely  structured  political 
novel  concerned  with  the  uneven 
and  painful  meshing  of  two  North 
American  cultures  which  catch  at 
each  other  like  warped  gears  forced 
to  engage  solely  by  the  circum* 
stance  of  inescapable  physical  con- 
tact. The  crystal  frontier  is  “the 
illusory  crystal  divider,  the  glass 
membrane  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States.”  Carlos  Fuentes  has 
intimate  knowledge  of  both  coun-  i 
tries  and  has  built  an  international  | 
literary  reputation  on  that  know- 
ledge and  his  compassionate  cham- 
pionship of  the  poor  and  oppressed. 
The  Crystal  Frontier,  with  Its  pow- 
erful writing  and  many  fine  pas- 
sages, reinforces  that  reputation. 

The  central,  though  lightly 
sketched,  figure  in  this  novel  is  the 
gangsterish  Leonardo  Bnrroso.  Rich, 
powerful,  politically  connected,  fin- 
gers in  every  money  pie  on  both 
sides  of  the  glass  wall,  he  is  an 
amoral,  self-made  man  who  despises 
his  poor  relatives.  His  wife,  with  her 
friends,  strips  her  "little  Indian  boy” 
servant  naked  and  sends  him  around 
the  room  with  the  hors  d'oeuvres. 
Uarroso  appears  at  his  juicy  worst 
after  he  decides  that  his  goddaughter 
Michelma  Labuvde  (decayed  aristo- 
cracy on  financial  uppers)  will  be  the 
wife  of  his  son  Marianito  (withdrawn, 
stumbling  intellectual).  Following  a 
disastrous  evening  out  with  the 
young  woman..  Marianito,  blubbering 
and  lull  of  Jack  Daniels,  vomits  on  his 
father's  silk  robe.  Don  Leonardo  says 
with  some  intensity,  “You  screwed 


her,  right?  Tell  me  you  did."  The 
reader  sees  how  things  will  go. 

A dozen  assorted  characters 
press  against,  slip  or  crash  through 
the  transparent  barrier.  A represen- 
tative scene  occurs  in  a glass-walled 
New  York  office  building  in  n con- 
nection between  an  advertising 
copy  writer  trying  to  "come  up  with 
a nice  catchy  slogan  for  a Pepsi 
commercial"  and  a decent  young 
Mexican  man  whose  poverty  forces 
him  to  fly  north  with  a work  crew  to 
clean  Manhattan  office  buildings 
over  the  weekend.  The  scene  closes 
with  the  copy  writer  and  the  young 
man  writing  their  identities  on  the 
glass  wall  of  her  office  and  then 
pressing  their  mouths  to  each  side 
in  a cold  symbolic  kiss. 

The  people  in  these  stories  are 
stock  composite  characters,  that  is, 
made  up  of  recognizable  attributes 
that  carry  particular  polltical/cul- 
tural  messages.  There  is  Barroso 
himself  who  comes  to  a bad  Ameri- 
can end;  Juan  Zamora,  the  goad 
homosexual;  Dionisio  Rangel,  a 
genius  of  Mexican  cuisine  ironically 
trapped  in  a lecture  tour  through 
“the  gastronomic  deserts  of  Kansas. 
Nebraska.  Wisconsin,  Indiana,  or  the 
Dakotas";  Marina,  a factory  worker, 
the  tourist-taxi  driver  who  briefly  be- 
comes Barroso’s  chauffeur  the 
Uuropean-iinmigrant-descendant 
border  guard  who  avoids  the  sun- 
light to  keep  his  skin  pale;  the  illegal 
bol  der  crasser;  and  others. 

If  these  figures  appear  as  silhou- 
ettes with  little  depth,  if  the  cultures 
of  Mexico  and  the  United  States  are 
loaded  with  such  pop  tarts  as  male 
strippers  and  Mexican  women  work- 
ers on  a night  off  stuffing  the  strip- 
pers' jockstraps  with  money,  if  we 
see  nationalisms  instead  of  cultural 
complexities,  coincidence  instead  of 
plot  development,  it  is  because  such 
sets  and  characters  suit  Fuentes 's 
purpose.  Miss  Amy,  a rich  and  el- 
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Fuentes  depicts  Mexicans  as  a people  afflicted  by  shame,  pain  and  bad  luck 


derly  racist,  herself  a cliche,  says  to 
her  nephew,  "I  forbid  you  to  touch 
my  cliches  . . . They're  the  shield  of 
my  prejudices.  And  prejudices,  as 
the  word  itself  indicates,  are  neces- 
sary for  making  judgments.  Good 
judgment,  Archibald,  good  judgment 
ta  pre-judgment.  My  convictions  are 
clear,  deep-rooted  and  unshakable." 
In  such  a construct,  seemingly 
stilled  dialogue  emerges  as  savage 
and  ironic  commentary;  the  stories 
take  on  the  weight  of  parable. 

Fuentes  presents  Mexico  as  a 
country  of  poor,  dignified,  courte- 
ous, compassionate,  hard-working 
people  with  a sense  of  history  but 
afflicted  by  shame,  pain  and,  above 
all.  bail  luck.  The  United  States  — 
which  a character  jokingly  calls  “The 
United  States  of  Amnesia"  for  its  ig- 
norance of  the  events  of  1848  that 
"stripped  us  of  half  our  territory  — 
California,  Utah.  Nevada,  Colorado, 
Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Texas . . 
— is  peopled  with  the  arrogant,  the 
insulting,  the  fatly  comfortable. 


Fear  and  Loathing  in  Washington  DC 


Jonathan  Yardley 

MUTUAL  CONTEMPT 
Lyndon  Johnson.  Robert  Kennedy 
and  the  Feud  Thai  Shaped  a Decade 
By  Jeff  She  so  I 
Norton.  591  pp.  $32.50. 

THE  CENTRAL  argument  of  this 
thorough,  provocative  book  is 
that  the  rivalry  between  Lyndon 
Johnson  and  Robert  Kennedy  had 
effects  on  American  life  that  ran  far 
deeper  than  what  it  did  to  the  two 
men.  Their  story,  Jeff  Shesol  writes, 
"unfolds  like  a Greek  tragedy 
played  out  on  the  nation's  center 
stage,"  and  was  "the  defining  rela- 
tionship of  their  political  lives." 

More  than  that,  it  altered  almost 
everything  it  touched:  “Nor  can  one 
fully  comprehend  the  1960s  without 
considering  the  Johnson-Kennedy 
feud.  The  issues  that  wrenched 
these  two  men  apart  — Vietnam, 
race,  poverty — were  at  the  heart  of 
many  personal  and  political  cleave 
ages  in  those  years  of  division.  But 
Johnson  and  Kennedy  were  not,  like 
student  demonstrators  or  civil 
rights  workers,  peripheral  or  anony- 
mous figures.  After  John  Kennedy's 
assassination,  they  were  the  politi- 
cal titans  of  the  decade.  They  not 
only  responded  to  issues  but  also 
shaped  them.  From  the  war  in  Viet-  , 
nam  to  the  war  on  poverty,  from  the 
'problem  of  the  cities'  to  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Democratic  coalition, 
the  major  events  of  the  sixties  bear 


LBJ:  A great  man  brought  down 
by  a tragic  flaw 

the  imprint  of  tliis  personal  rivalry" 
Shesol  is  right  to  call  tilts  a 
“Greek  tragedy,"  for  Lyndon  John- 
son was  a tragic  figure  in  the  classic , 
sense  of  the  term:  a great  man  of 
heroic  dimensions  brought  down 
not  by  his  rival  but  by  Ws  tragic 
flaw:  Though  most  people  probably 
would  describe  this  flaw  as  vanity  or 
insecurity  and  Johnson  had 
plenty  of  both — It  seems  to  me  that 
it  wfis  of  a meaner  order.  Johnson 
could  not  escape  the  nagging  and 
ultimately  trivializing  effects  of  his 
pettiness.  Nothing  was  too  small  to 
escape  his  notice,  and  no  slight  was 
too  insignificant  to  demand  retri- 
bution. 

A memorandum  from  one  of  his 


most  thoughtful  and  intelligent  ad- 
visers, Harry  McPherson,  written 
in  1965  as  it  began  to  seem  possible 
that  Robert  Kennedy  would  chal- 
lenge Johnson  for  the  presidency 
three  years  hence,  pointed  directly 
to  the  problem,  if  in  highly  diplo- 
matic language;  “You  have  the  of- 
fice, the  policies,  the  personal 
magnetism,  the  power  to  lead  and 
inspire,  and  above  all  the  power  to 
put  good  ideas  into  effect.  An  ob- 
session with  Bobby  and  with  the  re- 
lationship of  your  best  people  to 
him  may,  I believe,  distort  policy 
and  offend  the  very  men  you  need 
to  attract1' That  was  precisely  right. 
Lyndon  Johnson  was  a man  of 
vision  and  firm  commitment  to  so- 
cial justice,  but  when  crises  arose 
and  tempers  boiled,  he  lost  sight  of 
his  “good  ideas”  and  focused,  ob- 
sessively, on  his  enemies,  real  or 
imaginary. 

Among  these  none  yielded  pride 
of  place  to  Bobby  Kennedy:  not 
Barry  Goldwater,  not  Richard 
Nixon,  n6t  Eugene  McCarthy,  not 
Ho  Chi  Minh.  Johnson  loathed 
Kennedy  because  he  was.  what 
Johnson  himself  was  not  ,Snd  be- 
cause he  bad  what  Johnson  himself 
did  not.  Kennedy  had  a,  JJarvard 
degree,  a natural  ease  among  per- 
sons of  education  and  wit,  a family 
fortune  to  underwrite  his  ambitions, 
the  legacy  of  the  fallen  president 
and  his  "Camelot,"  and  an  indepen- 
dence that  Johnson  could  not 
vitiate:  “LEU  sought  men’s  vul- 


The  character  Dionisio.  in  his  jour- 
neys across  the  United  States,  "was 
pleased  to  discover  that  beneath  the 
commonplaces  about  a uniform,  ro- 
botic society  devoid  of  culinary  per- 
sonality. there  roiled  a multi  form, 
eccentric  world,  quHSHiioriteval  in  its 
corrosive  ferment  against  an  order 
ouce  imposed  by  Romo  and  its 
church  and  now  by  Washington  and 
its  Capitol.  How  would  the  country 
put  itself  in  order  when  it  whs  full  of 
religious  lunatics  who  IxTicviil  be- 
yond doubt  that  faith,  not  surgery, 
would  take  care  of  a tumor  in  the 
lungs?  How.  when  the  country  was 
full  of  people  who  dared  not  ex- 
change glances  in  the  street  lest  the 
stranger  turn  out  In  be  an  escaped 
iwnuioid  authorized  to  kill  anyone 
who  didn't  totally  agree  with  his 
ideas,  or  a murderer  released  from 
an  overcrowded  mental  hospital  or 
jail ...  n neo-Nazi  skinhead  ready  to 
slit  the  throat  of  n dark-skinned  per- 
son, a libertarian  militiaman  pre- 
pared to  finish  off  the  government 


nernbllities,  and  in  Kennedy  In- 
found  none.  Kennedy  was  not  sus- 
ceptible to  Johnson’s  charm,  llnllcry 
or  intimidation.  Kennedy  did  nut 
fear  Johnson  — Johnson  feared 
Kennedy,  and  bated  him  for  it. ...  It 
was  as  if  lie  were  created  tit  remind 
Johnson  Lhnt  his  political  hold  was 
never  secure,  his  claim  to  (lie  presi- 
dency was  never  legitimate,  and  his 
place  in  history  was  never  assured." 

By  contrast  Kennedy  whs  not 
phobic,  but  he  harbored  righteous 
notions  about  probity  and  politics 
that  Johnson  repeatedly  violated,  or 
so  at  least  ICennedy  believed.  Two  of 
the  most  colossal  (and  trivial) 
misunderstandings  of  20th-century 
American  life  forever  shaped 
Kennedy’s  view  of  Johnson:  the  long 
sequence  of  bumbles  that  finally 
resulted  in  Johnson’s  selection  as 
John  Kennedy's  running  mate  in 
1960,  and  Johnson’s  decision  to  be 
sworn  in  as  president  aboard  Air 
Force  One,  hard  upon  Kennedy's 
assassination.  Bobby  Kennedy 
thought  Johnson  was  callous,  oppor- 
tunistic, 1 ignorant,  coarse'  and 
untrustworthy;  he  believed  that 
Johnson  was  a congenital  liar, 
incapable  of  distinguishing  between 
truth  and  falsehood,  and  he  re- 
garded everything  Johnson  said  or 
wrote  to  him  In  that  light 

Nothing  that  either  man  did  of- 
fered the  hope  of  lasting  compro- 
mise of  accommodation;  there  was 
too  much  pride  on  both  tides.  As 
Shesol  marches  us  through  all  the 
controversies  that'  divided  them, 
the  story  assumes  the  dimensions 
of  a great  drama  played  out  on  a 


by  blowing  up  federal  bidding 


THE  International  Monetary 
Fknd  sought  to  restore  confi- 
dence to  the  battered  markets  of 
Southeast  Asia  last  week  through  a 
§23  billion  credit  package  for  Indo- 
nesia linked  to  economic  and  bank- 
ing reforms. 

But  the  three-year  aid  package, 
announced  by  the  IMF  managing 
director,'  Michel  Camdessus,  in 
Washington  and  supplemented  by 
$3  billion  from  the  United  States 
Tteasury  and  other  countries  in- 
cluding Singapore,  provoked  scepti- 
cism in  Indonesia  and  elsewhere. ' 
World  financial  markets  were 
. luck  photograph braced  for  another  turbulent  week 

amid  fears  that  recent  jitters  could 
by  blowing  up  federal  bidding  presage  a prolonged  rout, 
country  where  teenage  gang*  v a A renewed  outbreak  of  selling  In 
belter  armed  than  the  polite?*  f\ the  Far  East  could  swiftly  spread  to 
"All  wrUUig  is  political."  saysi-  Europe  and  the  Americas,  with 
Chicano  literary  activist  chars'-  David  Komnnsky,  chairman  of 
in  The  Crystal  Frontier,  Jose  In  Merrill  Lynch,  predicting  that  Wall 
cisco,  i mum  led  on  his  HaV  Street  could  fall  by  2D  per  cent  from 
Davidson  and  carrying  pktortf  its  summer  peak  — implying  a fur- 
pages  <»f  Clucaito  stories  to  Mi  ther  800-point  drop, 
ami  Mexican  stories  to  Texas  Ir*  Volatility  remains  at  its  most 
lure  from  both  skies  so  that  *ww-  acute  in  Southeast  Asia,  where  last 
w.  ,u  Id  get  ti  i know  each  otkrbrt-r  weekend  the  Indonesian  authorities 
Fuentes  ends  his  line  of  <r-  closed  16  banks,  as  part  of  a scries 
lumg  between  the  \m  posisofU-  of  measures  which  included  trim- 
ieu  and  the  United  Slates  within-  ming  the  national  budget  and  aboF 
hnrlali'in  to  the  Mexican  charur  ishing  several  monopolies,  and 
to  speak.  In  communicate.  fomV  Hong  Kong’s  leaders  ordered  a re- 
tht-y  do.  nothing  can  change.  IV.-  view  of  their  strategy  of  maintaining 
gnawing  lines  arc  a variation  on  it-  the  US  dollar  peg . 
tradition  attributes  to  Porfiriofr.  Marie  Muhammad.  Indonesia's 
luni-of-tiie-ceiiUiry  president  ofMs  finance  minister,  said  the  reforms 
fc.ii.  and  hold  the  compressed.  *wll  obviously  depress  economic 
message  ofliie  Crystal  Frontin'  growth  for  the  next  two  years".  But 
poor  Mexico.  » be  expected  it  to  rebound  to  7 per 

pmr  United  States.  ' 1099/2000. 


Going  south . . . Sfio  Paulo  traders  feel  the  impact  of  a global  selling  wave  last  week  photo:  dario  lopez-mills 

Baby  boomers  save  a grey  day 
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David  Komansky,  chairman  of 
Merrill  Lynch,  predicting  that  Wall 
Street  could  fall  by  2D  per  cent  from 
its  summer  peak  — implying  a fur- 
ther 800-point  drop. 

Volatility  remains  at  its  most 
acute  in  Southeast  Asia,  where  last 
weekend  flic  Indonesian  authorities 
closed  16  banks,  as  part  of  a scries 
of  measures  which  included  trim- 
ming the  national  budget  and  abol- 
ishing several  monopolies,  and 
Hong  Kong’s  leaders  ordered  a re- 
view of  their  strategy  of  maintaining 
the  US  dollar  peg. 

Marie  Muhammad.  Indonesia's 
finance  minister,  said  the  reforms 
*wl)  obviously  depress  economic 
growth  for  the  next  two  years".  But 
« be  expected  it  to  rebound  to  7 per 
* cent  by  1099/2000. 

Mr  Camdessus  praised  the  mea- 
sures, 9aying  they  “should  restore 
confidence  in  the  Indonesian 
economy  and  contribute  to  the 
stabilisation  of  regional  financial 
markets". 

Economic  analysts  were  not  so 
optimistic.  LaksBinana  Sukardi  said 
growth  would  probably  struggle  to 
"each  4 per  cent  In  the  next  three 
years  and  only  bold  moves,  such  as 
5c™PPtng  protectionist  national  car 
m aircraft  projects,  abolishing  all 
monopolies  and  rooting  out  corrup- 
ton,  would  restore  confidence, 

Other  commentators  said  the 
°°v  way  to  renew  confidence  In  the 
ttwomy  and  the  rupiah,  Indone- 
^currency,  would  be  to  remove 
TOudent  Suharto,  who  has  ruled 
for31  years. 

exchanges 


Many  small  Investors 
responded  to  the  panic  in 
the  market  by  rushing  to 
buy  more  shares , says 
Mark  Tran  in  New  York 

THERE  were  many  frustrated 
small  investors  oil  Tuesday 
last  week,  the  day  after  the 
Dow  Jones  index  plunged  a record 
554  points.  Not  because  they  had 
lost  money,  but  because  they  could 
not  get  through  to  their  brokers  to 
place  ’’buy"  orders.  In  New  York, 
many  skipped  lunch  and  rushed  to 
Schwabs,  the  discount  brokerage, 
to  snap  up  shares. 

Last  week's  record  slump  on 
Grey  Monday  and  its  rebound  on 
Turnaround  Tuesday  answered  the 
big  question  hovering  over  small 
investors.  Would  they  cut  and  run  in 
a rout  and  contribute  to  the  panic? 
But  most  small  investors  did  not 
just  stay  put;  they  wanted  more 
shares,  an  impressive  show  of  popu- 
lar capitalism. 

One  of  the  biggest  changes  since 
the  October  1987  crash  is  the  rise  of 
the  Bmnll  investor  and, the  prolifera- 
tion of  mutual  fends.  Before  the 


crash,  812  mutual  funds  managed 
$241.9  billion;  today,  that  figure  has 
ballooned  to  more  than  2,800  fends 
controlling  $4,000  billion,  according 
to  the  Investment  Company  Insti- 
tute. the  mutual  fund  trade  group. 

More  than  half  of  that  amount  is 
in  equities  ns  “baby  boomers"  put 
their  faith  in  the  market  to  tide  them 
over  when  they  retire.  Investors 
pumped  more  than  $220  billion  into 
equity  mutual  fends  last  year,  nearly 
double  Uur  $128  billion  registered  in 
1995  — and  the  bulk  of  the  new 
money  is  capital  for  retirement. 

Some  80  million  baby  boomers  in 
the  United  States  need  to  save  for 
their  retirement,  and  they  have 
learned  the  lessons  of  patience  from 
the  1987  crash;  those  who  stayed  in 
the  market  recovered  their  losses  in 
about  two  years,  and  have  enjoyed 
huge  gains  in  the  last  10.  Buy  on  the 
dips  is  a cliche,  but  small  investors 
have  taken  it  to  heart,  as  they 
showed  recently. 

Wall  Street  houses  have  recog- 
nised the  growing  clout  of  the  retail 
investor.  Much  6f  the  impetus  be- 
liind  the  flurry  of  mergers  between 
securities  firms  lies  in  the  desire  to 
tap  the  retail  market  Investment 
banks  such  as  Salomon  Brothers 


and  Morgan  Stanley  have  discov- 
ered the  benefits  of  catering  for  I 
small  investors,  who  will  be  pouring 
money  into  the  market  during  the 
next  20  years.  Managing  those 
assets  and  collecting  fees  is  less 
volatile  than  underwriting  and  deal- 
making. 

Ill  February,  Morgan  Stanley, 
the  blue  chip  investment  bank, 
joined  forces  with  Demi  Witter  in 
an  $8.8  billion  merger  precisely  to 
exploit  the  retail  market.  Morgan 
Stanley  would  provide  strategic  ad- 
vice and  underwrite  shares  and 
bonds  for  corporate  clients.  Mean- 
while Dean  Witter  would  use  its  na- 
tional network  to  sell  shares,  bonds 
and  mutual  fends  to  millions  of 
small  investors  around  the  country. 
The  same  desire  to  become  a one- 
stop  shop  brought  Salomon  and  the 
Travelers  Group  together.  It  is  a 
difficult  venture  to  pull  off,  and  only 
Merrill  Lynch  has  done  It  success- 
fully. But  the  growing  retail  market 
is  a powerful  lure  for  the  investment 
banks. 

While  Wall  Street  woos  small 
investors,  their  Interest  in  playing 
the  market  19  being  piqued  by  the 
plethora  of  personal  finance  maga- 
zines such  as  Worth,  Money  add 


Smart  Money.  There  are  cable  net- 
works such  as  CNBC  and  CNNfn  to 
stoke  even  more  Interest.  Most  of 
the  gurus  who  appear  on  these 
cable  networks  tell  investors  to  stay 
put,  providing  an  element  of  stabil- 
ity in  the  storm. 

Grey  Monday's  freefall,  however, 
seryed  as  a reminder  of  the  mar- 
ket's brutal  twists  and  turns.  It  was 
the  first  time  since  1990  that  the 
Dow  had  slumped  as  much  as  10  per 
cent  fh>m  a recent  high,  and  it 
showed  how  easily  the  market 
could  be  spooked  by  distant  events 
— in  tins  case,  the  market  turmoil 
in  Southeast  Asia.  Logically,  the 
travails  of  these  Asian  economies 
should  have  had  no  impact  on  die 
US  stock  market,  underpinned  by  a 
robust  economy.  But,  us  the  Federal 
Reserve  chairman,  Alan  Greenspan, 
pointed  out  in  his  testimony  to  Con- 
gress the  following  Wednesday,  the 
crisis  in  Southeast  Asia  was  just  the 
pretext  for  a market  that  needed  to 
lose  steam  after  heady  gains  in  the 
past  two  years. 

if  it  had  not  been  for  Southeast 
Asia,  Mr  Greenspan  said,  some- 
thing else  would  have  been  the 
cause  of  a rc-cvaluntiun.  In  1987,  Mr 
Greenspan  helped  calm  the  markets 
by  opening  the  credit  spigots  until 
the  crisis  passed.  Tin*  time  he 
soothed  them  by  talking  about  the 
silver  lining  behind  the  market 
gyrations.  The  sleep  market  losses 
of  recent  days.  Mr  Greenspan  ar- 
gued. could  have  a salutary  effect 
on  the  real  economy  because  tin* 
drop  would  deni  confidence,  make 
consumers  feci  foss  wealthy  and 
dampen  demand.  That  would  pre- 
vent the  economy  from  overheating 
and  increase  the  likelihood  that  die 
six-and-a-half  year  expansion  would 
continue. 

Although  small  investors  did  not 
flee  the  market  in  droves,  the  recent 
events  have  made  them  more  cau- 
tious. But  some  Wall  Street  analysts 
still  think  the  small  investor  is  head- 
ing for  a rude  awakening.  Every- 
body is  skittish  and  nervous,  except 
the  great  unwashed  public  — who 
are  convinced  this  is  another  oppor- 
tunity to  buy  stocks  on  weakness, 
paid  Barton  Biggs,  legendary  chief 
global  strategist  at  Morgan  Stanley. 
But  after  the  lecent  crash  the  great 
unwashed  helped  save  the  day. 
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2 2940^063  - i.Bte-fc.Mb'  l' 

-43-202 .89  2DI -60-201 .74, 

3 2707-32795  3.2BS2-32882 

(te~’tend  2.6493-2.6339  2.6632-2.B668 

11.84-11.88  1173-11.7* 

j 2B6.K-2B7.28  29fl.60-296.B2 

g*!  246.72-24B.03  246.64-24690 

?Vb_.  1168-12.88  12.62-12-54'  /■! 

2(3718-2 4747  2^4078-2.4102.  . 

to,  1-8765-1.0776  1.6566-1^569  1 

1.4746-1.4767  1 .4749-1 4770  ■ 

■tMtei.piwaaoMw 


Flex-Accounts , \ 

High-yielding  call  accounts  in  16  currencies, 

e.g.  USD  4.50%,  GBP  5.75%,  NZD  6.00%,  MXN  16.00%. 

Fixed  Term  Deposits 

Choose  between  15  currencies,  e.g.  USD  5%, . 

GBP  6.50%,  ECU  3.50%,  ZAR.13%/  ' 

Mutual  Funds  ; • 

Invest  in  the  world’s  top  performing  mutual  ■ , ; 

fiinds  through  Bank  of  Cdpenhageni  and  . . ;y 

save  up  to  71%  on  the  initial  fee. ' ; ■ / ' : Y 

Many  other  investment  possibilities.  ; 

MinMim,.  ••  ^ t '' ' 


Bank  of  Copenhagen 

Den  Kobenh.ivnsko  Hank 


For'more  Jiiformittion  please  niaUarJhx  coti/XMi. 
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Paramedics’  bid  for  qualifications  has  forced  them  to  take  distance  learning  to  its  limit,  says  Peter  HetheringtoiT"' 

lions.  "Ill  need  a rest  Crl’^ 
between  shifts.  "It  took 

out  of  my  life,  ft  was  my  «s£ 

Imve  any  home  life,  with  a fib 
job  and  studying  on  top.  But  wr. 
hkc  to  do  something  else/ 

The  paramedics'  twoyear^ 


Flying  doctorates 

r'HE  ultimate  in  distance  learn-  I ence,  David  Battersby,  came  to 
ing  was  celebrated  last  month  Mr  Caple  at  hia  headquarter 
when  a select  band  of  ffradu-  Newcastle  uoon  Tyne.  and  the  1 


r'HE  ultimate  in  distance  learn- 
ing was  celebrated  last  month 
when  a select  band  of  gradu- 
ates from  the  northeast  of  England 
were  presented  with  degrees  from 
an  institution  they  are  never  likely 
to  see. 

Charles  Sturt  University,  in  New 
South  Wales,  In  Australia,  may  be 
more  than  I5,000km  away,  but  for 
the  pace-setting  Northumbria  Ambu- 
lance Service  (NAS)  it  was  one  of  the 
few  places  in  the  English-speaking 
world  capable  of  turning  its  staff's 
skills  into  something  of  a profession. 

In  die  splendour  of  Alnwick  Cas- 
tle, 33  paramedics  received  their 
Bachelor  of  Health  Science  (Pre- 
Hospital  Care)  degree  from  the  uni- 
versity's chancellor  — while  their 
bosses  lamented  that  no  British  in- 
stitution was  capable  of  meeting 
their  educational  requirements. 

Frustrated  by  the  lack  of  Interest 
in  Britain,  Laurie  Caple,  chief  execu- 
tive of  NAS.  found  a sympathetic  ear 
when  he  visited  Australia  for  a speak- 
ing engagement  three  years  ago. 

Charles  Sturt,  one  of  the  largest 
providers  of  distance  education  in 
Australia,  had  already  started  a 
degree  course  for  paramedics  — 
and  the  electronic  jump  to  Britain 
didn't  seem  that  much  further. 

Soon  afterwards  the  dean  of 
Charles  Sturt’s  Faculty  of  Health  Sci- 


ence, David  Battersby,  came  to  visit 
Mr  Caple  at  hia  headquarters  in 
Newcastle  upon  TVne,  and  the  para- 
medics enrolled.  They  received  a 
little  help  from  Northumbria,  which 
agreed  to  pay  Inch  victual  course  fees 
of  about  $5,000  as  well  as  cover  the 
cost  of  the  necessary  study  books. 

Learning  packs,  including  videos 
and  audiotapes,  were  sent  over 
while  a lecturer  from  Charles  Sturt, 
Jean  Hines,  agreed  to  make  a short 
bi-annual  lecture  trip.  Following  the 
example  of  Britain's  Open  Univer- 
sity, study  weekends  were  held  at 
the  ambulance  service's  small  col- 
lege north  of  Newcastle. 

Students,  most  of  whom  have  no 
A levels,  equipped  themselves  with 
PCs  and  brought  work  assignments 
on  disk  into  Northumbria’s  head- 
quarters where  they  were  e-mailed 
to  Australia.  Other  written  work  was 
sent  by  air  freight. 

"The  whole  thing  has  worked 
much  more  smoothly  then  we  could 
have  hoped  for."  recalled  Dave 
Hodge,  head  of  human  resources 
and  training  at  NAS.  “Our  staff 
work  incredibly  hard  as  it  is,  very 
long  days  when  on  duty,  and  it 
takes  a great  effort  to  fit  in  some- 
thing like  this  before,  or  after,  a 
day’s  work.  * 

Hodge  himself  started  as  an 
ambulance  driver  with  no  academic 


A - > 


An  Australian  college  offers  degrees  to  paramedics  photo  frank  martin 


qualifications  18  years  ago.  He 
came  up  through  the  ranks  and 
gained  an  MBA  degree  — which  all 
senior  executives  of  the  service 
have  to  take  — two  years  ago.  He  is 
now  in  line  for  a doctorate. 


like  most  of  the  new  graduates. 
Chris  Kimber,  a motorcycle  para- 
medic who  joined  the  service  in 
1974,  has  found  die  going  tough  — 
although  he  is  now  attracted  to  the 
prospect  of  gaining  further  qualifica- 


inctuded  a research  project 
according  to  David  Hodge,  proft* 
the  service  with  some  ^ 
pointers.  One  students*^ 
additional  impact  on  the  terra 
through  the  lack  of  GPs  (fa Soak 
land  | . Another  researched  fc 
perennial  problem  of  lad  w, 
plaints  among  hospital  staff 

Mr  Caple  is  now  determine 
push  his  academic  mote' 
throughout  NAS,  which  hat » 
staff  — 236  of  them  paraiwijtali 
has  signed  a three-year  agreae 
with  Charles  Sturt  University  nit 
now  working  with  coflugu- 
throughout  the  country  to  mat! 
the  new  Bachelor  of  Health  Seta 
degree.  With  a greater  eraphaasr 
community  care,  he  believes  lb 
paramedics  will  increasingly  hi,., 
the  front  line  of  health  provision  v: 

The  unphasis  is  now  very  or 
about  taking  the  care  to  tbe  pete 
rather  than  the  patient  to  hotpit 
Mr  Caple  says.  "I  suspect  that  vt 
If)  years  there  will  be  very  little  £■ 
ference  between  the  training  £ 
of  a nurse  professional  araHjW;- 
sional  ambulance  academic.’  Pc 
the  question  remains  as  to  wbethc 
a British  university  can  offer  o 
necessary  study  programme* 


Postdoctoral  R«i«avch  Assistant 

MAC  Protocols  for  Wireless 
LANs 

- £22,788  p.a.  (2  Year  Fixed  Tsrm) 

R«f.  HEE2204TCW 

The  Telecommunications  Research  Centre  has  been 
awarded  a two  year  grant  by  EPSRC  to  study  Receiver 
Centred  Protocob  for  Distributed  Controlled  Wireless 
Networks.  The  Centre  has  been  researching  Physical 
Payer  problems  for  high  speed  Wireless  LANs  since 
1991  and  has  much  expertise  In  this  area.  The  new 
research  assistant  should  ideally  come  from  a 
background  In  Computer  Scfence  with  expertise  in  the 
higher  levels  of  the  protocol  stack,  but  be  keen  to 
work  with  radio  PHY  layer  experts  to  optimise  the 
protocols  for  this  medium.  A thorough  understanding 
of  the  subject  of  MAC  Protocols  for  conventional 
packet  broadcast  networks  such  as  Ethernet  Is 
required.  Some  knowledge  of  radio  networks  would 
be  helpful  but  Is  not  essential  as  this  can  be  supported 
within  the  Centre. 

Applications  are  Invited  from  candidates  holding  a 
PhD  (or  having  submitted  a thesis)  In  an  appropriate 
area  of  Computer  Scfence,  Electronic  Engineering,  or , 
related  field  to  work  on  this  Interdisciplinary  project  in 
this  newly  emerging  field. 

Application  forms  and  further  details  from  the 
Jareonnal  Department  (quoting  reft).  University  of 
Bradford,  Bradford,  West  Yorkshire  BD7  IDA 
mn-M  SfJK?091'  Wearing  Impaired  applicants  only: 
01274385807),  e-mail  personnelrcrt@bradford.ac.uk 

f*  Closing  date:  28  November  1997. 

Wbrfcfng  touvrnfa  Equni  Cff wtuHItkf 

£ UNIVERSITY  OF 
i BRADFORD 


EUROPEAN  PEACE  UNIVERSITY  - EPU 

MA  and  Certificate  Programmes  in  Peace  and  Conflict  Studies, 
in  English 

Internationa!  student  body,  faculty  from  major  universities 
throughout  Europe  and  the  US 

Campuses  at  Schlalning  Castle,  Austria,  and  Castellon  Spain 
Apply  now  for  entry  in  spring  semester  (23rd  March  - 12th 
June  1998) 

Btefo  EPU  Secretariat  A -74 61  Sciilalning,  Austria 
MU  Tfel  +43-3355-2498,  ext  50 9 Fax  +43-3355-2381 
fj3fm  ■ E-mail  jw.sueb@epu.ac.at 
uM  WebsIteihttps/Avww.aspr.ac.at/welcoine^itm 


©London  School  of  Hygiene  & 
Tropical  Medicine 
New  MSc  Reproductive 
& Sexual  Health  Research 

Starting  September  1998,  this  one  year  course 
provides  a solid  foundation  in  the  key  aspects  of 
reproductive  and  sexual  health  as  well  as  equipping 
students  with  a diverse  range  of  research  and 
evaluation  skills.  The  course  can  be  tailored  to  meet 
individual  needs  and  is  suitable  for  those  working  in 
both  developed  and  developing  countries.  Options 
available  include: 

* Sexual  health  * AIDS  * Epidemiology 
* Reproductive  health  * Control  of  STDs 
* Health  policy  & process  * Health  promotion  * 
Social  science  methods  * Statistics 
* Research  design  & analysis  * 

For  further  information  please  write 
to:  Julie  Targett,  Deputy  Registrar, 
LSHTM,  Keppel  Street,  London, 
WC1E  7HT.  'telephone:  +44  (0)  171- 
927-2239.  Fax:  +44  (0)  171-323-0638. 
Email:  registry®  lshtm.ac.uk. 


UNIVERSITY  Fpr  8 prospectus  contact: 

HP  T (97-WG-ll),Room  I,  Senate 

V-Jr  Houm,  Motet  Street,  London 


EXTERNAL  PROGRAMME 


emnlhwqutrtea@eUa.loiuac.uk. 
Bttp://www,  Jon.ac.uk/external 


WC1E7HU.  Tel:  +44 171 
636  8000  exin.  3150. 

Fax:  +44 171 636  5841. 


STUDY  AT  A DISTANCE.  IN  YOUR  OWN 
TIME  AND  AT  YOUR  OWN  PACE. 

NEW  degrees  offered: 

( ii'.IrrtlriiiliiiUc  level:  IllfOJ  IHatiOIl  SyStCIIlS  & 

Management;  Banking  & Finance; 
Economics  & Management. 

Health  Systems  Management; 
Infectious  Diseases;  Drugs  & Alcohol: 
Policy  & Intervention;  Public  Policy  & 
Management. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  tUU  ATIONAL  STUDIES 

THE  NEW  MA  IN  EDUCATION 

J-  5 uws  /iMl-limf  nr  I war  (uH-ltnte  nr  an  Approved  combirutiv  ; 
ul  the  two 

Application*  arc  lnvtu.il  tinm  teachers.  IcOuiwv  adminbwtoR 
others  working  in  iiluratluii  for  this  new  modular  MA  In  Edwjw" 
starr inn  In  October  IM«J7.  *| 

The  MA  in  Eclurjtlon  otters  you  the  clunrc  to  rcllccl  on  »nd  rtseed1  U 
Into  your  jtnilr ■sslun.il  pr.nllfu.  incusing  on  Ideas.  Issum  and  defeat: 
that  concern  you.  1 

The  MA  proKMimnc  has  tntii  restmi lured  to  allow  niorctli**^ 
drawing  on  the  ■•xpertise  jnil  a-suan  h at  (ivity  nf  aradfmlc  Staffin'  w*  I 
range  ul  areas,  lurluilinji  adult  louliouiuK  anil  professional  wt® 

• an  and  doxt>jn  education  ♦ early  childhood  educate*  j 

• Information  (n  htiolo^y  and  rlustyn  ivrlmnlrjgy  education  • haw-  | 
literature  and  roll um  in  i:(Iik  .illon  • polity,  manajicnienl  aiwcumMH*  - 
studies  * ma( lu’ii i.iili  s education  • spci  Ul  reliiiatlanal  need* 

We  also  idler  a wide  ratine  of  conllniilnn  prolcsslonal  dttvtktpw® 
courses  lor  le.n  hers  .mil  MA  taught  modulos  may  betakanw 
frce-slandlnn  knit.  i 

fur  fntlher  Information  and  advice  ahuut  the  MA  In  Education^0** 
cimlliHiinir  | unless  Iona  I dcvolojMitent  nj^rorttwltlcs,  plcaso  con**0’  . 

Higher  Pi-nrees  aduc.itloi))  Otlirr,  Room  E206  . R»t;  : 

nopnrtment  ol  [.<lwrallnn.il  .Studies,  Goldsmiths  College.  Unlvecw 
Loudon,  New  c ross,  London  SF.  1 4 6NW.  Tel:  0I7I*“19 
fax: 01 7 1 -did  7 U3;i>nu»t:  |.UtervanoltUc.uk 

Goldsmiths  Speculifinfiln  T 

UNIVERSITY  cnfttmiandwrtd  I 

OF  LONDON  foMr-to/W fcwnera  J 


T 

Irfkr&i 


YOU  CAN  STUDY  ALMOST 
ANYTHING,  ALMOST 

ANYWHERE  IN  THE  WORLD 

! . , . • »•  ' 

Start  anytime!  j 

Management,  upto  MBA  ' . 

GCSE,  A Uv(els  and  tethiijqal  programm"1 

individuals  and  organisations  , . j 

Ask  for  your  free  copy  of  The  A to  Z 
learning  courges  l : I 

OPEN  LEARNING  . 

centra;  . ! 

INTERNATIONAL  i 

(Dept  aW997)  24  King  Strew,  CamwrOwn^^  ( . 
Phone:  * 44  1267  23S  268  Fax:  +44  1267  23*  r7»  j 
E-mflll:po®olc.c^ia.acuk  • - 1 -Vl 

Information  on  the  WbridwIderWeb:  — 


i 


OUj^RQlAN  WEEKLY 
fjgrtmbarS  1007 
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|jf I I.  Certificate  8 
Diploma  Courses 


pop  (Buatnass)  courses 
also  available, 

saws 

24  Old  Bom  Street, 
London  W1X  3TB 


Mft  IH  APPLIED 
LINGUISTICS  & TEFL 


Mm)0lljnguigM& 

AmStudlM 

Ssrtng  ttinnli  to  and  of  September 
WtanOnealandiryMi 
PvMlre:  M rauitha  (minlmim) 

WOMsMapfiScmims 

Ibb 

Actaiscbcs  Tutor.  MA  fcl 
UqmiT&L, 

S&doiLstqiagvsAAfsaStusfcs, 
Urtm&fdMsnxxJti.PvkBdtity 
frqHwrf  t SMI  Portsimih, 
m.P0)2DZ 

tetttm  (01705)846102 
Fir  (01706)846040 

testa  if  uealtance 
itflWrwily  teaching 
iweatit 

•rWSS! 


University  of  London 
School  of  Advanced  Study 

MA  in  the  History  of  the  Book 

This  interdisciplinary  MA  course,  now  in  its  third  year, 
provides  an  unparalleled  opportunity  to  study  in  London 
the  history  of  the  book,  amid  unrivalled  resources  for  the 
study  of  the  printed  book  and  the  ways  it  has  influenced 
cultural  and  intellectual  change.  Students  with  a good 
honours  degree  in  English,  History,  Cultural  Studies,  or 
any  relevant  subject  will  be  eligible  for  enrolment  on  the 
course,  which  may  be  taken  on  a full-time  (one  year)  or 
part-time  (two  year)  basis.  The  course,  taught  under  the 
aegis  of  the  Centre  for  English  Studies  under  the  direction 
of  R.C.  Alstron,  OBE,  Professor  of  Library  Studies, 
University  of  London  will  draw  on  the  expertise  of  staff 
from  such  institutions  as  the  British  Library,  the  British 
Museum,  and  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  as  well  as 
the  University  of  London.  Seminars  will  consider  books  as 
material  objects  together  with  the  interaction  of  the  book 
and  society,  emphasizing  the  publication,  manufacture, 
distribution,  reception  and  survival  of  books.  Students  will 
be  able  to  develop  their  own  particular  interests,  in  close 
consultation  with  recognised  experts  in  the  field. 

For  information  write  to 
Miss  P R Robinson,  Centre  for  English  Studies, 
University  of  London,  Senate  House,  Malet  Street, 
London  WC1E  THU  (telephone;  0171  636  8000  ext 
3054/fax:  017 1 436  4533/email-.ces@sas.ac  .ukl. 


Association  of  Commonwealth  Universities 


SCHOOL  OF  MATHEMATICS  «< 
COMPUTING 


LECTURERS/SENIOR 
LECTURERS  IN 
COMPUTER  SCIENCE 


£13,791  -£28.351  PA 

Post  t;  Data  Communications  and  Networks 

REF  1063 

Post  2:  Database  or  Systems  Engineering 

REF  1064 

To  participate  In  the  delivery  of  undergraduate 
and  postgraduate  programmes.  You  will  have 
significant  experience  In  at  lease  one  of  the 
above  subjects,  as  well  as  a research 
publication  record  and  the  ability  to  contribute 
to  the  development  of  research  In  the  School. 
To  commence  1st  January  1998  or  as  soon  as 
possible  thereafter. 

Closing  date  14/1 1/97 
Interviews  early  December 


(Recruitment),  University  of  Derby, 
Kadleiton  Road,  Derby  DE22  I GB 
For  farther  details  ‘phone  01332  622245. 

We  o!m  to  be  on  equal  opportunities  employer. 

UNIVERSITY 
of  DERBY 


Rose  Bruford  College 

London  England 


School  of  Distance  Learning 

College  offers  an  innovative  range  of  courses 

• Study  at  home  • 

• Unique  degree  courses,  by.correspondence 

• Modular  structure  » 

• Degrees  validated  by  University  of  Manchester 

In  Theatre  & Performance  Studies 
*A  in  Dramatic  Writing 

darling  points  ifor.MA  Courses  January  & July  year. 

Theatre  ’Stud jes'.B^Hon!)iV;;,'l'.;;j ■' ! 

Ppera  Studies  pA(Honi)  . . . v. ... ,. 

starting  point  for  BA  courses  jaiWary ^eiCjvyear  5 

^ details  contact; 

■h?  Admi 


Emaif:  admisagbrgfoi’d.ac!ul:. 

fijl  A University  Set  tor  JC6lleg*  ; V‘*] 

— -Principal  Professor  RobeV^tely.  J 


Write ! 


Diploma  courses  in 
Freelance,  Fiction  A 
Netvs  Journalism 

London  School 
of  Journalism 

Horae  Study  and 
Tutorial  teaching 


m 


UNIVERSITY  POST 

AFRICA  AND  THE  CARIBBEAN 

Thuaano  School  ol  Exacutto  Officer 

Public  Health  (South  Africa) 

AUSTRALIA 

Newcastle,  NSW 
Newcastle,  NSW 

Newcastle,  NSW 

H0NQK0NQ 

Chinese  UnW.  Hong  Kong 
Hong  Kong  Baptist  Unlv. 

Hong  Kong  Baptist  Unlv. 

Hong  Kong  Baptist  Unlv. 

Hong  Kong  Baptist  Unlv. 

Hong  Kong  Baptist  Unlv. 

Hong  Kong  Baptist  Unlv. 

Hong  Kong  Baptist  Untv. 

Hong  Kong  Baptist  Unlv. 

Hong  Kong  Baptist  Unlv. 

Hong  Kong  Baptist  Unlv. 

Hong  Kong  Baptist  Unlv. 

Hong  Kong  Baptist  Untv. 

Hong  Kong  Baptist  Unlv. 

Hong  Kong  Baptist  Unlv. 

Hong  Kong  Baptist  UnW. 

Hong  Kong  Baptist  Univ. 

Hong  Kong  Baptist  Unlv. 

Hong  Kong 
Hong  Kong 
Hong  Kong 
Hong  Kong  UST 

NEW  ZEALAND 

Canterbury 
Canterbury 
Otago  (Christchurch) 

PACIFIC 

PNGUI  (Papua  New  Guinea) 

UNITED  KINGDOM 

Oxford 

Abbreviations  P - Professor  AP 
PTO  ■ Principal  Technical  Officer 

For  further  details  ol  any  of  the  above  ileff  vacancies  please  contact  lire 
Appointment  a Department.  ACU,  38  Gordon  Square,  London  WC1H  OPF,  UK 
(Intetnit.  tel.  +44 171  813  3824  [24  hour  untwotphoneV,  tax  +44  til  813  3055; 
e-mall;  appls9acu.ao.uk),  quoting  reference  number  ol  posl(8).  Details  wrJII  be 
sent  by  slrmsll/llrst  dm  post.  A sample  copy  of  the  publication  Appointments 
In  Commonwealth  Universities,  including  subscription  detail!,  fa  available  tram 
the  seme  source. 

Promoting  educational  co-operation  throughout  the  Commonwealth 


Chair  Australian  studies 
Management  Positions  (3)  information  & 
Education  Services  Division 
Manager  Student  Administration 

Director,  English  Language  Teaching  Unit 
P/AP/ASP  English  Language  & Literature 
P/AP  Applied  Llngulstice/TESDL 
P/AP/ASP  Applied  Llngulsdcs/CMnese  Language 
Teaching 

AP/ASP  Music  (Conducting) 

P/AP  Music  (Musicology) 

AP/ASP  Musk:  (Performance) 

Chair  P/P/AP/ASP  Accountancy 

Chair  P/P/AP/ASP  Economics 

Chair  P/P/AP/ASP  Finance 

Chair  P/P/AP/ASP  Management 

P/AP/ASP  Applied  Communication  Studies 

P/AP/ASP  Digital  Graphic  Communication 

P/AP/ASP  Cinema  & Television 

P/AP/ASP  Broadcast  Journalism 

Dean  ot  Social  Sciences 

AP/ASP  Urban-Economic  Geography 

AP/ASP  Populitlon/lnduslflel  Geography 

AP/ASP  Economics  & Finance 

ASP  Actuarial  Science 

ASP/LBtochamistry 

Director  Planning  S Coordination 


L Finance 

L information  Systems 
P Public  Hearth 


PTO  Electronic  Service  Unit 

P Optoelectronic  Engineering 
Associate  Professor.  ASP  - Assistant  Professor.  L 


REF.  NO. 


W491Q0 


W40105 

W462Q1 

W462D2 


W48175 

W4817B 

W4B179 

W4S1B0 

W461B1 

W46182 

W46103 

W46184 

W46185 

W4618B 

W46187 

W4618B 

W4B189 

W46190 

W4B191 

W4B102 

W4G1S3 

W4B194 

W4B17B 

W4B198 

W4B204 

W46200 


W4BI97 

W4B198 

W46174 


THE  LAW  SCHOOL 


wiRSfmr 
VTHCLYOE 

MOUSDOW 


•«  plan  of  urtfkl  learning' 


Information  Technology  Law 
by  Distance  Learning 

Master  of  Laws  (LLM)/Postgraduate  Diploma 

• • • i - • ■ • 

This  indispensable  postgrad  lime  programme  explores  the  effect  which  1 
cwnpulerHailon  has  had  on  Uit  tew,  examines  the  arees  where  the  legal 
response  may  as  yet  be  inadequate  and  enhances  awareness  of  potential 
problem  areas.  It  focuses  On  the  Impact  of  IT  on  the  law  as  It  affects 
, • • . IT  users  and  providers.  ••  , 

Course  topics  Include:  . . * < 

■ ‘legal  aspects  of  Information  security  ' . 

•liability  fbr  defectlw  sohmre  ' ! ■ 

•Introduction  to  telecommuukatloas  end  regulation  on  Ibe  Internet 
' . *lntelfectunl'properly'  ''  ' J 

Course  participants  use  the  Internet  tp  access  sijifly  maieriats  and  tm-line  ie^al 
databases.'  email  is  used  to  participate  In  Interactive  tutorial  group  discussions 
and  debate.  . 

For  further  inforo»dou  please  contact:  ; ’ 

Mrs  Unda  Ion.  CPLS,  The  Law  School,  University  of  Strathclyde^  j! 

. ■ Glasgow  04  OKQ  ; . 

Ttl+44  141  548  2745,  ftex  +44' 14 1 552  4W,eriiail  llndattlaw.strath.ac.uf: 
WWW  hup://lq  w-www-sbhw.law4lralh.ac.uk 


SUCCESS  WITH  5 to  9 students 

ENGLISH  per  group 

in  SMALL  CLASSES  Individual  Tuition 


3^  Sets  College  London 

• Intensive  Bngfiah  coUbe*  for fOtei^r  kaniers In WiUlgroops  of 5 k>9  'j 
'*  ■ limited  In  the  heart  bfldedonlteir  it*  Roys)  Opera  Houte : - ” ''  ,1 

•W'AcfconltMtlattanarrtitijsd'  1 • 

« Over  23,000  swtents  have  iiwcrtiftilly  sUdicd  English  witB  os  stliee  (975  J , 
vtf  McOgnljedbyteeBriliih Council....  v.. 

JV  64/65  LONG  ACRR  COVENT  GARDEN.  LONDON  WC2E  WH  - 
1 TELt  +44 Wl71 240 2591  FAXl +44(0)171 379 5793 1 . t : 
email  :enjdtah@9eta.co.uk  web  slletwww.sels.co.uft- 
Principal  rJtelss  BA|  BSt (Eton))  MEd,  Banfster-at-Law,  FBSA  ji 


UNIVERSITY  OF  NEWCASTLE  UPON  TYNE 
CENTRE  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIES  IN 
EDUCATION 

FACULTY  OF  EDUCATION 
LECTURER  IN  EDUCATION  MANAGEMENT  OR 
EDUCATION  POLICY  AND  PLANNING 
A Lecturer  Is  required  to  teach  at  Master's  and  Doctoral  levels,  both 
in  Newcastle  and  overseas. in  the  fidd  of  education  manage  mentor 
education  policy  and  planning.  The  ability  to  lutor  researef)  students 
Is  also  desirable,  as  Is  .a  commitment  to  personal  research.  ( 
Candidates  should  have  significant  experience  of  working  overseas 
and  of  working  with  overseas  students  in  Higher  Education.. A 
higher  degree  in  education,  appropriate  experience  and  a publication 
record  is  expected.  The  flexibility. to  work  (n 'international  contexts 
is  essential.  . . 

The  appointment  will  take;  effect  on'  June  1st  1993  Or  as  soon  as 
possible  thereafter,  and  is  available  for  a fixed  term  of  three  years. 
It  may  be  renewed,  v.i  ' i • ' 1 

Salary  will  be  ol  an  appropriate  point  on  either  the  Lecturer 
Grade  A scale:  £16,045  - £21,016  pja,;'or  Grade  B 'scale;  £21,894 
- £27,985  recording  to  quitllfieiltloiis  and  experience. 

For  farther  Information,  Including  how  to  apply,  please 
telephone  < (0191)  > 222' 5429  (24  hotir  answe^phone)  qaotlijg 
reference  A5U2  or  Write  to:  Personnel  Section,  University  of 
Newcastle,  1 Park  Tterrace,  Newcastle  upofl  TVne  NE1 7RU. 
Closing  date  for  applkatlbnst  2B  November  1997. 

COMMITTED  7X>  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITIES 


0Re  Coffe0cl 6f  ^T^tuir<iC  QRerap^ 

1 ' ' 1 ' ^illtiundcd  loWj  1 ‘ r fl 

. TIm  Ifrbii.+|iii1.  Nitrnwn  WtiHthDihxni  rrocliiiwct  Iw  40  yc«f<  amlliuh  i 
ki-lureO.ln  iwony  count  ties  in  jEiirnpcuod^nicrKW.  (im.ing  bven  awarded  fnaitl 
’ ’ Dijiforrui*  in  rctiognilibn  oTh(mofk  irinltcmiui\c  ijieJiuno  j 

Plpt/nne  C&rrtirwfiitriin  fcupriit  are  offend  hi-  . \ : 


nffertd  In: 

HOMOEOPATHY  ’ , , 

. NUTRITION 
; HERBAL  MEDICINE 
. ■•{.-.  .NATUROPATHY 

fir  IT  deietilctl pratjKfvrns pTeaSf  muffle/:  qttotfnjt  Krfi  CtT  , , 


V THE  COLLEGE  OFMTURAL  THERAPY 1 ’ , 
/,U  Gat  ttv  Riiiitl:'  Go  rli-y.  CiUfitiUri:  Ctieshire.  SK8  4PD  ,! 
Tel;i44Wf6l:4!H N \ Peix'r ’+* 4 WW  4914m  ') 


!| 
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GUARDIAN  WEBjJ 

Nowtefllgs! 


m 


Implementation  Manager 

PIMS  (Programme  Information  Management  System) 

Baaed  in  Oxford 
Salary  £21,407  p.a.  2 % year  contract 


Oxfam  Is  currently  working  on  a project  that  will 
lead  to  the  replacement  of  its  current  projects 
database  and  also  accounts  software,  both  in 
Oxfam  headquarters  and  field  offices  around  the 
world.  This  project  Is  called  RMS  (Programme 
Information  Management  System).  Pilot 
Installations  of  the  new  systems  will  commence 
In  International  offices  In  mid  1998.  We  wish  to 
employ  an  experienced  manager  to  lead  the 
team  preparing  tor  end  then  carrying  out  both 
the  pilot  and  full  Implementations. 

Key  competencies  for  this  post  Include 
experience  of  Implementing  Information  systems 
In  distributed  small  office  environments; 


Founded  In  1842,  Oxfam  works  with  people  regardless 
of  race  or  religion  In  their  struggle  against  poverty.  Ox  lam 
UK  and  Ireland  la  a member  of  Oxfam  IntaroaUanal. 

For  IWther  Information  KUp;//vrNVi.onewoifo.orftfoxfam/ 


considerable  (5  yeara+)  project  management 
skills  particularly  In  terms  of  planning  and 
budget  management;  the  ability  to  build  and 
manage  a team  and  to  woik  with  others  on  joint 
projects;  experience  of  working  In  or  of 
Implementing  systems  In  developing  countries. 

For  further  details  and  an  application  farm 
plaaaa  send  a large  SA1  toi 

international  Human  Resources,  Oxfam, 

274  Banbury  Road,  Oxford  0X2  7DZ. 

Please  quote  ref:  OS/PIMS/PY/GW. 

Closing  dale:  6 December  1967, 

Interview  dele:  17  December  1997. 


fXIAM 

Working  for  a Fairer  World 


Advertisements 

k Is  a condition  of  acceptance  of 
acfirertisement  orders  that  the  proprietcre  of 


wl  ba  trade  to  meet  the  wishes  of 

arf«rt*se(s;futherthcvcfor<*aooeptSBb% 


racceacylnlhe  printing  or  non-appeararce 


right  (o  cbssty  ccrractfy  any  a&wtsemenl, 
edf  or  debts  any  otjertonate  wooing  or 
reject  any  erteifcemart. 

AAhcxjgh  every  achrertisemQnt  is  caiefoly 
checked,  occasional  mistakes  do  occur. 
Wa  therefore  ask  artrMisflra  to  assist  us  by 
(^teckingtheradveritsefnenfocarohriVand 
acMsa  us  Irrmedady  staid  an  error 
occur.  Wa  regret  that  wa  carrot  accept 
responsibility  lot  mote  than  ONE 
INCORRECT  insertion  end  that  no 
reprgificatkxi  wSi  be  granted  In  the  case  of 
typographical  or  minor  changes  which  do 
not  affect  the  value  of  the  advertisement. 


Eastern  Africa 

Regional  Office 


IUCN 

Tha  World  Cons«nfa|yn 


WORLD  ASSOCIATION  OF  GIRL  GUIDES 
AND  GIRL  SCOUTS 

DEPUTY  DIRECTOR, 

WORLD  BUREAU 

Salary  la  nngr<  LKWVX>-U5,0<H)  per  umt 
Returned  Charity  Number  304129 

The  World  Association  of  Oiri  Guides  and  Girl  Scouts  ( WAGGGS J Is  the 
largest  voluntary  organisation  for  girls  and  young  women  in  the  world  and  Is 
recognised  as  an  Internationa)  Non-Governmental  Organisation.  It  consists 
or  116  member  countries,  with  31  working  towards  membership.  WAGGGS 
is  currently  fulfilling  Ns  Mission  ‘to  enable  girl!  and  young  women  io 
develop  their  fullest  potential  ns  responsible  citizens  of  the  world",  with  a 
membership  approaching  ten  million. 

1 The  World  Bureau,  In  North  London,  is  the  International  Secretarial  of 
WAGGGS  nnd  seeks  to  appoint  a Deputy  Director  to  ensure  the 
effectiveness  of  the  day  to  day  management  and  administration  of 
WAGGGS  In  carrying  out  the  policy  decisions  of  the  World  Board,  and  to 
1 deputise  for  the  Director  in  her  absence.  This  is  a new  post  and  wo  ait 
looking  Tor  proven  experience  in  effective  line  management,  financial 
acumen  and  excellent  organisational  and  Interpersonal  tlciUs.  Applicants 
muil  demonstrate  the  ability  to  communicate  in  all  media  and  at  all  levels, 
salve  problems,  poaiess  an  understanding  of  different  cultures,  to  fluent  in 
English  preferably  with  a knowledge  of  French  or  Spanish,  as  well  as 
having  on  acceptance  of  the  principles  of  Girt  Guiding/Oiri  Scouting. 

The  post  holder  will  have  the  opportunity  of  working  for  a genuinely 
dynamic  organisation  with  a highly  professional  and  committed  team  of 
staff  and  volunteers. 

Form  Information  pad  and  application  Jbnst,  pleasi  write  to  the 
Penoanel  Manager,  WAGGGS,  World  Bureau,  12c  Lyndhurst  goad, 
London  NW3  5PQ.  Fox  No:  *44  [0}  1714313764 
Goring  date  for  completed  application  forms  It  2i  November  1997. 
ShorBMng  interviews  will  be  held  6-10  December  end flsusl  Interviews  In 
the  week  commencing  IS  December. 


SUMMER  1998 
TEACHERS' COURSES 

The  Institute  Is  one  of  the  largest  university 
language  centres  in  the  UK.  Its  summer  programme 
for  EH.  teachers  Includes: 

t Teaching  and  Learning  English 
a CEELT  Preparation  course 
« Teaching  English  for  Spec!  tic  Purposes 
4 Teaching  English  for  Business  Purposes 

• Teaching  English  for  Medical  Purposes 

• Teaching  Literature  in  EPJ. 

a Grammar  and  Communicative  Teaching 
4 Drama  for  TEFL 
4 Teaching  Young  Leemen 
4 Pronunciation  for  Language  Teachers 
4 English  Today  - a now  course  In  the  description  of  English 

INSTITUTE  for  APPLIED  LANGUAGE  STUDIES, 
_ _ 21  HUT  Place.  Edinburgh  EHS  9DP,  UK. 

Tel:  0131-650  6200  Fax:  0131-667  5927 
Email:  IALS.enqulrfc3@ed.Bc.uk  ' 

Website:  hHp://wwwJ  ils.edjc.uk 


International  Organisation 
Development  OOD) 

io  a young,  growing  consultancy  firm  specialising  in  work  In  tbo 
Pubtic  Sector,  in  areas  of  institutional  end  organisation  davefopmmt, 
transforming  government  ministries , strengthening  Local 
Government,  erne/  setting  up  ‘next  stop'  agencies  in  developing 
court  Met. 

aft  are  looking  for 

‘associate*  consultants 

with  an  Interest  tot  the  above  areas,  keen  to  Join  a dynamic  company. 
Write  with  CV  (can  disc)  to: 

The  Practice  Manager,  International  Organisation  Develop  meat, 

2 Jtfmtlock  jane,  Moseley,  Birmingham  BIZ  9TZ. 

Fax.  0121  444  8476  E-Mail.  2ofS-consuhiiigBeasynet-co.uk 


HealthNet 

mnmiioui 

HealthNet  international  (HND  Is  a NGO  that  provides  health  care  In  the 
aftermath  or  crisis,  between  the  phases  of  emergency  relief  and  sustainable 
development.  HN1  is  currently  looking  for.  t 

Programme  Manager,  Ayacucho  District, 

Peru  and  Nampufa  Province,  Mozambique 
Working  within  a team  of  professionals,  you  will  be  responsible  for  the 
overall  management,  supervision  and  control  of  all  programme  activities 
entailing  project  implementation,  administration,  staff  supervision,  financiul 
control,  donor  lialson.and  representation. 

Profile:  5+  years  of  project  management  experience  in  developing  countries; 
Public  Health  Background;  excellent  coaching  and  mining  skills:  excellent 
administrative  St  communication  skills;  proposal  writing  end  repotting  skills; 
fluency  in  English. 

Peru:  Extensive  experience  in  working  in  community  based  health  care; 
fluency  in  Spanish.  Mozambique:  Knowledge  or  health  systems  development, 
Portuguese  on  advantage. 

Health  Advisor,  Angola 

In  collaboration  with  the  Programme  Manager  the  Health  Advisor  will 
provide  technical  support  In  the  development  and  Implementation  of  a health 
are  support  programme. 

Profile:  Public  Health  Background  iMPHt;  previous  experience  in  poal- 
conflict  situations;  knowledge  or  Health  Systems  Development  or 
Rehabilitation,  and  experience  in  Primary  Health  Cate;  proposal  writing  and 
reporting  skills;  good  communication  skills;  fluency  in  English  and 
knowledge  of  Portuguese. 

For  farther  Information  and  Job  descriptions! 

HealthNet  International,  Singe)  540, 1017  AZ  Amsterdam, 

The  Netherlands,  Tel:  + 51.20.420.1115;  Fax:  ♦ 31, 20420. 15.03; 
E-mail:  office®  hnLhl 


Jk  The  Iniemnlonil  Rescue  COmmlitoo  (IRC),  a nm-for-profli,  non- 
vjSuE&x  sectarian  humanitarian  refugee  and  rellsf  orginiiaiion,  la  currently 
/y&tptik recruiting; 

IftygCra  Country  Director  (Kigali,  Rwanda): 

4§jigggg$/  IRC  began  relief  operations  in  Rwanda  In  the  summer  of  1994.  and  la 
working  to  improve  Ito  overall  living  conditions  of  Iho  Rwandan 
population  by  focusing  an  health  cue,  water  and  unlutloa,  nutrition, 
mlcro-emerprliB.  nppon  to  unaccompanied  minora,  and  rahiMlliatlim  axslaiaece  to 
ireidenta  and  returnees.  The  Country  Director  manages  an  approximately  58  mllllun 
budget  (IB  grant!}.  22  expatriate,  and  over  290  local  staff. 
Meeulremeets:  MA  or  MS  degree  to  related  field,  at  least  live  years  of  International 
work  experience;  previous  supervisory  experience;  previous  budget  end  fiscal  oversight 
Nipoiulblllilea;  eacellent  coamuoleatlona  skills,  strong  written  and  verbal  French 
skills.  Position  Is  far  1-2  yean.  Contact  Susan  Rlehl.  B-mtfl:  iiuenlQinterxcam-org: 
ta:2)2-55l-3ITO 

Country  Director  (Baku,  Azerbaijan): 

IRC  provides  emergency  relief  supplies.  ttataAnfaxicucturc  tchebltiletion.  income 
generation,  end  public  health  services  to  refugees  and  internally  displace  people  In 
Azerbaijan. 

RarpowfWMw:  aveneo  the  Implemematiots  of  programs  In  Azerbaijan;  monitor, 
develop  and  report  on  programs  (to  IRC  and  donors):  represent  IRC  to  local 
governments,  dopon  and  International  agencies. 

RffufremaaRi  graduate  degree  in  relas«d  field,  3*5  yean  overseas  management 
experience  In  rofugee  relief  or  development.  Position  Is  for  12  months. 
Contact:  andtew  Roberts  emsll-sodrew®  lnterstwn.org.  Fax:  212*55 1-3 1 70 


Combating  rofugee  health  crials  In  DRC  (ex  Zaire) 
Ticking  epidemics  in  Tajikistan 
Maternal  & Child  Health  In  Afghanistan 

% are  seeking  experienced  emergency  aid  workers  to  join  our  register 
ro  respond  to  ongoing  and  Isiture  disasters  worldwide. 

MERLIN  is  a British  medical  charity  providing  emergency  medical  care 
in  disaster  zones  worldwide.  Current  operations  include  Afghanistan, 
Chechnya,  DR  Congo,  Liberia,  Siberia,  Tajikistan,  Cambodia,  Burma, 
N,Korea  9c  Albania. 

Please  tend  CV  with  covering  letter  to:  MR  Dept,  14  David 
Mews,  London  WM  1HW.  Fax:  0171  4B7  4042, 

email:  bq@tnMUn.org.tik  REF;  GW02 

Ref  Oumty  No:  1016607.  . 


Technical  Advisor 
District  Environmental  Planning 
Mt  Elgon  Conservation  and  Developmsnt  Projsd 

Phase  111  ; 

The  Eastern  Africa  Regional  Office  Of  IUCN  - The  World  Cora*^ 
Union  seeks  to  recruit  a Technical  Atfvfaor,  District  Enframe 
Planning  lo  work  with  the  Mt  Elgon  Conservation  and  Detetipwi 
Project  In  Uganda,  a project  supporting  the  Uganda  Whfife  Auto?, 
and  the  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources.  The  oject  akm  to  owners!* 
biodiversity  of  Ml  Elgon  National  Park  and  promote  sushis 
development  Initiatives  In  communities  adjacent  lo  the  National  Mb 
alleviate  pressure  on  park  resources. 

The  Technical  Advisor  will  play  a catalytic  and  tacllltafing  role.bypbcrij 
emphasis  on  strengthening  capacity  within  District  AdmWslteSMiSri, 
to  formulate  and  implement  9ub-county  and  district  envtanrett 
plans.  Environmental  plana  win  be  based  on  tea  state  of  thedati 
resource  base,  address  environmental  degradation  process*  M 
introduce  a strategy  tor  sustainable  natural  resource  u»  »Tta 
conserves  the  natural  resources  white  addressing  the  devttyrm 
needs  of  the  District. 

The  candidate  must  have  a relevant  postgraduate  degree  erf  si  tor 
seven  years  relevant  professional  experienc  e.  He/shs  should  hare: 

' demonstrated  expertise  end  experience  in  land  use  plarrfng. 
nature!  resource  assessment  and  management,  and 
environmental  monitoring  * 

■ demonstrated  expertise  and  e»perlence  in  participatory 
approaches  to  planning 

• an  understanding  ol  environmental  economics  and  Gownmei 
development  planning 

• demonstrated  ability  to  identify  training  needs  and  to  plan  and 
implement  participatory  training  and  extension  programs. 

• excellent  communication  skills 

■ lamlliartty  with  working  In  the  developing  world,  preferably  h AKi 
‘ demonstrated  Capacity  to  work  as  part  of  n multldkcipfirarylM' 

■ experience  and  skills  in  database  management  and  araiyss 
The  DEPA  is  a two-year  position  based  in  tl«  Ml.  Elgon  Consawr.a' 
and  Development  Prelect  office  In  Mbale 

Applicants  should  send  loiters  ol  appUcatlon.  delated  curriculum  > W 
and  names  ol  throe  professional  referees  to:  The 
Representative,  IUCN  Eastern  Africa  Regional  Office,  P.0.  Bos  682$ 
Nairobi,  Kenya  or  lav  252  2 890615  by  5th  November.  >997  W 
shortlisted  candidates  wtff  be  contacted. 


Center  Director 

Center  for  Wildlife  Management  Studlaa  - Afhl  flhrari  K«<*y* 
Center  for  Wetland  Studios  - Baja,  Mexico 
Center  tor  Marine  Resources  • South  Cetcoe,  Brttleh  Wsri  W* 
Center  tor  Rainforest  8tudl*i  -Yunflaburra,  QuMndond,  Auriram 

START  DATE:  JANUARY  1998 

Duties  ter  Boch  Cantor:  Suporvtso  a Program  Director  who  wtl  toed  Ito  ^ 
team  as  they  teach  caso  studies,  an  Irtogreted  ttentc^im  roteAnUO 
center.  In  cotaUooshlp  wilU  oonsovalton,  research  management M 
culture:  oversee  spring  and  Wl  semester  programs  (32  eluded*  wav 
30  day  summer  programs  and  ovoraoe  supervision,  community 
fundraising,  risk  management,  local  recruiting,  budgets,  Watte  a*  . 
creation  ol  tong  and  short  term  goals  ol  the  carter. 

QUALIFICATIONS:  PlO  or  Masters  In  a relevant  Add,  6j * JJJ"* 
demonstrated  upper  tovd  management  experience, 
proven  experience  with  the  following'.  InaWutton building; fata*wS| 
cofiege  agod  eiudenis;  budget  management;  project  managanw^ 
presentations;  running  academic  or  similar  programs;  arf 


environmental  Issue  driven  projocta,  programs  or  organizawre-Nw  ■»> 
desire  and  drive  to  develop  and  head  a school  along  *«Wi  the  wW 


ura  uuwmi  iui  ««  v*n\wn  miu  uw  uuxuy  iu  . 

the  Weetyte  to  five  on  site  the  other  limes.  Experience  of 

Kenya,  Australia.  Baja  Mexico  or  the  Caribbean  under  field  comwcra  pwjr 


TO  APPLY!  Send  a delated  fetter  expiring  research  experience,""— 
sWfe.CV  with  names  and  telephone  numbered  3 references  to:  . 

Thidy  Cullen  i.  ■ 1 1 

Cantor  Dhvetor  Searoh 

The  Softool  tor  NaW  Sludtoe  , 

IS  Broadway 

PHONE:  KSnn  / MX:  (W*) 


University  of  Cambridge  Ct^\aA 
The  International  Summer  Scbw* 

Over  60  subjects  offered  In  Tbrms  I and  II  . . .(<  • • 

and  Specialised  Summer  Schools  in 

■ English  Lltorelure  ■ Hbfofy 

■ Shakespeare  . , , 

■ Medieval  Studies  t ■ ' ,i, 

Full  datotli pom:  Intentatibmd  DfrWM,  . ...  r : 

University  if  Cambridge,  (Kef  GW  . JfAa 

Board  of  Continuing  Education,  , i ; 

MmHngley,  Cambridge  CB3  Buffo** 

"telephone  {VK*44))9S4  21663d  ; * 

Ax  ((/ft**)  1954  210*7?  ..  , 
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INTER  NATIONAL 
HEALTH  EXCHANGE 

Health  Jobs  In  Developing  Countries 

international  Health  Exchange  (IHE)  can  help  you  find  a 
challenging  and  rewarding  position  In  a developing  county. 

wa  can  supply  you  with  Information  on  numerous  Jobs  with 
international  eld  agenclBB  through  our  magazine,  Job 
supplement  and  register  of  health  professionals.  IHE  Is  a 
charity  which  gives  you  the  opportunity  to  contribute  to 
equitable  health  development. 

Phone,  fax  or  man  for  an  Wormaton  pack: 

International  Health  Exchange,  8-10  Drydan  Street,  London 
WG2E9NA. 

W: +44  0 171  flas  8838  Fa* +44  (0)171 379 1238. 

Email:  heaHhexchange9compuserv8.com 

Ctwfty  No  1002749 


[TEFL  DIPLOMA 


A FINANCE  PERSONNEL 

The  International  Rescue  Committee 

mtlRPrfn  a not"^or'ProfiL  non-sectarian 
humanitarian  refugee  and  relief 
organization,  is  currently  recruiting 
u Pinance  Coordinators  for  Guinea,  Liberia, 
and  Tanzania. 

Requirements-.  University  degree  in  accounting  with  CPA 
(or  Chartered  accountant),  3-5  years*  relevant  experience, 
knowledge  of  fund  accounting,  procurement  and  fin. 
mngmnt.  Of  US  AID  and  UN  cooperative  agreements; 
knowledge  of  SunSystems,  MS  Office  and  Excel;  at  least  2 
years*  exp.  Managing  Hinds  for  development  projects;  over 
seas  exp.  Positions  for  12  months.  Compensation:  US$25- 
30,000  Contact:  Susan  Rlehl:  susanr@intrescom.org. 

Send  resume  and  cover  letter  to  e-mail  and  Ail  faxes  to: 
001-212-551-3170. 


TEACH  ENOLISH 


TEFL  COURSES 


Trinity  College  Certificate  (4-week  full-time)  for  those  with 
no  experience  of  teaching  English.  Trinity  College  Diploma 
(dletance-learnlng)  for  experienced  teachers. 

Also,  courses  of  English  for  foreign  students. 


I «i  more  detail:,,  filiuno 
UK  ^ H4  171  734  3fWJ,  (ax  2R7  1 023, 
c-uiail  ox.tiri'Wva'jy aol.co.uk 
OXFORD  HOUSE  COLLEGE, 
London,  ;t,  oxroriD  sthect  wir  irf 


Working  for  us, 
working  for 
human  rights 


H;V  'J  f t ] 3 .lO’IJ  i 


POST  1 -EAST  MEDITERRANEAN  TEAM  Refs  mp/BT/r 
POST  2-NORTH  AFRICA  TEAM  M:  mep»7/8 
£18,643.78  per  etmiun 

tWngHHir  campaigning  sMils.you  wfll  act  as  a focal  point  for  developing 
affective  strategies  and  Britons,  mobilizing  the  wrttofcte  membership 
te  campaign  against  human  rights  violations  in  the  Middle  East  Region. 
You  vrill  provide  expert  advice  and  service  to  tte  A)  membership  In 
relation  to  action  techniques  end  produce  cantpalgrlnft  materials  for 
them  on  designated  countries  wftrtln  tha  region. 

fluent  wltten  end  spoken  EngWi  and  a good  tomiedge  of  uduan  and 
spoken  Arabic  (post  1 &2)  and  French  (post  2 only)  an  essential,  as  S a 
head  towtedgeof  endasenriftfo-to  Iho  cufom  and  peoples  of  theie^oa 
Experience  of  office  administration  systems  and  the  ability  to  work  as 
part  of  a ulknaraglngteare,  often  under  pressure,  are  also  essential. 
For  further  Information  plane  contact:  Kameti  Rswureas 
Program,  Amnesty  Internationa^  Into  motional  Secretariat,  1 Easton 
Street,  London,  WMX  80 J.  TWsphone  0171  418  5011  (24  hour 
answer  machine).  Please  quote  the  appropriate  reference  number. 
Email  Bitteia:  (obafiamnestyorg  C toeing  data:  27  December  1997. 

Be  tntemfitlonal  Secretariat  of  Amnesty  International 
actively  promotes  cultural  diversity  and  Equal  Opportunities. 


amnesty 

International 
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MAIL  ORDER 


. . i . English  and  U&  ■ : ' 

M 1 aWjM  ‘rau’rfl^ 

Cwav  Hmte  BiUnwnt  ='•’ 


ACCESS  CAR  HIRE  U.K  T 1 V*J4^  ”U91i0{» 2(>'! 

, Fits,  +44  (ol  l mo  00070.1 

Homr:;VittO  ( kuaqe  Ltd  (Dopl.X) 

Birth ,Hp;al,  r\f.';iOiM<i,  .OurKsli'n'rt.HGat)  ?HS  . . 


SPECIAL  OFFERS!! 

AVAILABLE  ON  SELECTED  MODELS 
AIRPORT  TERMINAL  MEET  A GREET  8ERVICE 
PLEASE  WRITE  PHONE  OR  FAX  FOR  DETAILS 

FORD  FIESTA  1.1  LX 

Only  £199.00  for  2 weeks 

. Fully  inclusive  of  comprehensive  Insurance 
COW,  aaitvsty/colleotion  to  Heathrow,  G&twlck  or 
'Central  London,  unlimited  mileage  and  VAT. ' 


■WOODS 

CAR  RENTAL 


10%  DISCOUNT  OFFER 

U,e  'N,  aavarUwnenl  lo  oblain 
a lOVMDUCriON  ON  *>Ll  OUI 
BROCHUrjE  RATES*.  All  con  undo. 

4 manlh*  old  astwoiy  and 
coJlacllon  notion wUo  network.  ( 

Wohran  Nmiw  form  (0W),  Jrsuhetfom, 

4 Id  low,  higali,  tony  IH2  ISO 

Tel:  *44  1293  658688 
Fox:  +44  1293  868890 

- ltu«  OwurttnM  wraCo&ti  on  ipocmf 

m,  m otpmnvHonaim'u 


THE  EXCELSIOR  HOTEL  HEATHROW 


/iMVUESS  THE  FORTE  POSTHOUSE  GAT  WICK 

m Mt. Ml  Hf.NlAi 


AND  MANCHESTER  AtRPGfiT 


.'DAYS  l-IOAYS  ? 10AYS  2U0AYS 
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TELECOMM 


Out  of  Print  books 
English  and  U.S 

'•  Found  and  . seal 
worldwide.  A Helpful 
and  efficient  le^vice 
vllih  do  search  fees 
' sod  nb  obltyailon. 
• Write,1  Jai  w ptont 
''nrlihywtfwanO.  > 


NEVER  HIRE  A CAR  UNTIL 
VOU  HAVE  CHECKED 
KENDALL'S  PRICES 


i.  U 5.  la-S>^l«"s 
Airpwi  C<-.  f;l»xi 

KENDALL  CARS 

US  Aldervwt  Rd  , Gu'ifoid  OLi  C.AF 
Tel:  -»44  14M  574.134 
Fa»:  -44  1403  34781 


VALUE  GAR  HIRE 


Poid  Etooft  IteD  3dr  St05  p.w. 
Ford  Eooort  1 .4/80  8dr  Cl  10  p.w. 
Ford  Mon  dec  IteSdr  E18B  p.w. 
Ford  McndBo  AutomaUo  S138  p.w. 
Ford  Mondeo  f.B  Eatsta  EI30  p.w. 

Lra  modM  ora  Wta.'js'.a  ntM.  V«w  and 
flraw  Mn*cro.fcOTRMlirow«rO«i»iWt 
pnone  - Rut  U.K.  +44  1403  267888 
4CKerRaod.  HniwrvVMSlMvP^iJ  ILH 


PERSONAL 


Head  Chef 


Mu9t  be  (u^1  quefiltod  in  Korean 
ctortdng. 

. Must  have  ten  years  experience, 
Muat  uxtef stand  and  communicate 
Korean  Uneuaae,  •; 

' Basic  salary  of  C800.00  P.d.M.  ' 
PleaBe  contact  . 

. , . MrCtiae 
MyCingGA  Korean  fleeieureni 
VKriflty  Stteai  London  W1RBLF 
1 Tell  0171-734-8220 
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ORIGINAL  IRISH 
GRANDfATHER  SHIRT 

' Fpr  generations  fhe.G.lENESKE-shirl  hai  been  a 
lindifional  pap  of  everyday  life  in  rural  Ireland. 
100%  brushed  cotton,  with  fait' colours, 'iho 
GIENESKE  effort  w.irmih,  comfort  and  durability, 

' fashibnabte  and  practical  ior  men  anil  women. . . 
Creim  background  with  black/ fcfue,  rtd,  glttn 
or  fawn  stripes.  Also  pfofr»  white.  : 

S/M/L/XLil9.99  XXUXXXL £21.99 


1 ' Tho  Gi.indf.ilhor  Shirt  Co 

<>  '.  »'*■-,-»  : ■ • 1 1 • •.  . • i . • ., 
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Sarah  Boseley  reports  on  the  plight  of  inexperienced 
teenagers  who  carry  young  lives  in  their  hands 

The  cradle  of  trust 


A BRITISH  au  pair,  Louise 
Woodward,  is  found  guilty 
of  killing  baby  Matthew  Eap- 
pen.  The  jury  In  Cambridge,  I 
Massachusetts,  spends  three  days  , 
deliberating,  but  in  the  end  accepts  : 
the  prosecution  case  that  Wpodward 
shook  or  battered  him  to  death. 

Who  ia  the  victim  in  this  dreadful 
story?  Baby  Matthew  and  the  par 
ents  who  have  lost  their  child,  cer- 
tainly. But  also  Louise  Woodward. 
Whether  or  not  she  harmed  the 
baby.  It  1b  clear  she  should  not  have 
been  given  responsibilities  for 
which  she  — a girl  just  out  of  i 
school,  not  a trained,  nanny  — was . 
obviously  unsuited. 

Those  who  think  the  Gappen 
tragedy  could  not  happen  in  Britain 
are  wearing  blindfolds.  Childcare  Is 
a free  market  There  is  almost  no 
regulation.  Parents  are  walking  a 
tightrope  when  they  place  their  pre- 
cious child  in  the  hands  of  a 
stranger.  The  only  safety  net  ia  the 
word  of  a previous  family  that  noth- 
ing untoward  has  happened. 

This  unregulated  free-for-all  foils 
parents,  fails  nannies  and  au  pairs, 
who  sometimes  find  themselves 
propelled  by  commercial  agencies 
into  situations  they  cannot  cope  i 
with.  Most  of  all,  it  fails  children. 

Au  pair  agencies  of  the  sort  that 
sent  Louise  to  the  United  States  are 
regulated,  they  will  argue.  US 
statutes  demand  they  make  checks.  1 
They  ask  for  references.  Let  us  pass 
on  the  fact  that  references  are  often 
for  babysitting,  from  friends’  fami- 
lies. But  do  the  agencies  explain  to 
the  girls  that  what  is  dressed  up  as  a 
cultural  exchange  is  In  fact  a means 
of  exporting  cheap  labour  to  the 
US?  In  1994,  Senator  Patrick  Leahy 
complained  it  was  “sold  abroad  as  a 
great  way  to  experience  American 
culture  and  hue  as  a great  way  to 
get  Inexpensive  childcare". 

The  expectations  of  girls  who 
have  recently  left  school,  with  a bit 
of  babysitting  experience  and  per- 
haps younger  siblings,  are  an  ocean 
apart  from  those  of  American  fami- 
lies. Working  parents  in  the  US  be- 
lieve they  are  employing  a cut-price, 


full-time  nanny  who  will  get  up  at  the 
crack  of  dawn  and  spend  a nine-hour 
day  in  sole  charge  of  their  children 
five  — or  even  six  — days  a week. 
British  au  pairs,  however  much  they 
like  children,  go  out  for  the  travel 
and  the  fun.  There  can  be  a rude 
awakening.  Some  girls  cannot  cope. 
Sometimes,  it  leads  to  tragedy. 

Angela  . Martin,  head  of  the  Select 
fannies  agency,  has  heard  some 
stories  from  the  girls  who  return 
and  later  sign  on  with  her  as  nan- 
nies, "One  girl  was  told:  *We  want 
you  to  be  here  every  evening  by 
8.30  in  the  house  to  let  us  go  out 
seven  nights  a week.'  That  was  after 
a 12-hour  shift.  When  the  girl  com- 
plained, they  said:  That’s  what  you 
are  here  for.  You  are  here  to  do 
what  we  say.’ 

‘The  girls  don’t  know  anything  | 
about  the  background  of  the  families.  , 
They  all  think  they  are  going  to  be  in 
a movie  star's  house  in  California. 

“One  girl  was  left  stranded.  The 
original  family  situation  was  in  a 
nice  area  with  shopping  mails  and 
lots  to  do.  They  moved  to  the  mid- 
dle of  nowhere,  three  miles  from 
the  end  of  a dirt  road.  The  girl  was 
told  she  was  not  allowed  to  go  to 
other  people's  houses  or  take  the 
baby  out.  She  didn't  have  a weekend 
off  for  nine  weeks.  She  got  in  touch 
with  another  nanny  nnd  organised 
to  go  to  Disneyland  on  a Sunday.  It 
was  one  of  the  girls’  birthday.  The 
family  sacked  her.  She  was  left  at 
the  airport  with  no  money,  She  had 
to  phone  home  for  the  fare." 

Not  all  experiences  are  bad.  Some 
girls  have  a wonderful  time.  But  con- 
cerns led  Congress  to  consider  re- 
moving the  cultural  programme 
status  of  the  au  pair  scheme.  Inter- 
estingly, while  some  reforms  were 
made  In  1995,  the  parents'  lobby 
forced  it  to  scrap  its  recommenda- 
tion that  only  those  over  21  could 
look  after  children  under  two  and  to 
dilute  the  need  for  the  au  pair  to  be 
supervised  when  they  first  arrive 
from  a week  to  three  days. 

In  Britain,  too,  some  of  those  who 
offer  their  services  as  nannies  have 
no  experience  or  training.  Because 
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Guilty . , . Louise  Woodward  hears  the  jury's  verdict  photo.  raumroEWiD 


any  woman  can  have  a child,  the 
theory  runs,  any  woman  id  funda- 
mentally capable  of  looking  after  a 
child.  How  wrong. 

In  opposition,  the  Labour  party 
backed  calls  for  a national  nanny 
register,  which  would  Include  police 
checks  and  regular  inspections,  and 
the  regulation  of  agencies.  Now  it  is 
in  government.  Labour,  which  fa 
committed  to  helping  single  moth- 
ers get  out  to  work  and  backs 
women  In  the  workplace,  says  it  Is 
not  a priority. 

Yet,  In  the  wake  of  Dunblane  and 
other  disasters,  there  are  strict  con- 
trols over  those  who  work  with  chil- 
dren in  the  public  and  voluntary 
sectors.  Britain  is  heading  towards  a 
paedophile  register  that  will  record 
not  only  convictions  but  suspicions 
of  abuse.  For  parents  who  employ 
nannies,  au  pairs  or  mother's  helps, 
there  Is  no  protection  at  all.  These 


British  nanny  trapped  in  the  home  from  hell 


A MANDA  HARRISON  Was 
si  18  and  had  fust  left  school. 
She  wanted  a year  out — a year 
of  ftin,  travel  and  excitement  far 
from  home5  writes  Sarah 
Boseley.  America  beckoned  and, 
like  many  girls  in  the  gap  year, 
she  signed  up  to  be  an  au  pair. 
In  a strange  parallel  frith  Louise 
Woodward,  the  couple  she  was 
sent  to  were  fn  the  medical  pro- 
fession. The  husband  was  a doc- 
tor and  the  wife  an  anaesthetist 
They  lived  In  Atlanta,  Georgia,  In 
a huge  house  with  a swimming 
pool.  "It  was  quite  awesome," 
said  Amanda. 

She  had  been  told  by  the 
agency  to  expect  a o ew-bom 
baby  but  there  were  some  sur- 
prises in  store.  It  was  a surro- 
gate baity’,  delivered  to  the  house 


The  couple  behaved  as  If  they 
had  a new  toy,  said  Amanda. 
“For  the  first  few  weeks,  they 
were  buying  expensive  outfits. 
They  would  wheel  me  and  the 
baity  out  to  show  us  off." 

1 But  It  was  she,  die  young 


British  student  with  no  child- 
care qualifications  and  with 
experience  limited  to  babysitting 
and  voluntary  work  In  a primary 
school,  who  was  left  literally 
holding  the  baby.  *1  was  looking 
after  her  24  hours  a day.  She 
“as  sleeping  in  my  bed  for 
bout  the  first  two  months.  I 
ad  total  responsibility.  I whb 
to  one  getting  up  in  the  night.” 
What  was  the  child  to  think? 
"The  poor  baby,”  said 
Lmandfl.  “It  was  like  I was  her 
mother,” 

When  the  two  of  them  were 
nought  in  to  be  shown  off  to 
Heads  and  the  adoptive  mother 
vould  pick  up  the  child,  "she 
would  crane  her  neck  around 
trying  to  watch  me”.  The  baby 
would  cry.  “Your  natural  , 
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. Relations  became 
Amanda . . . victim  of  psychological  power  gamed  strained.  ‘They 


are  private  arrangements,  says  l lie- 
state.  It  Is  an  altitude  that  harks  hack 
to  the  days  of  the  employee  who  be- 
longed to  you,  body  and  soul. 

But  the  world  has  turned.  The 
enormous  boom  in  the  need  for 
childcare  has  been  due  to  women 
going  out  to  work.  They  are  not  em- 
ploying a household  of  servants  but 
a substitute  mother,  in  charge  of  and 
alone  with  their  child  in  their  home. 
Nobody,  most  times,  is  watching. 

Anyone  can  be  a nanny.  The  main 
marketplaces  are  agencies  or  The 
Lady  magazine.  A small  ad  attracts 
dozens  of  applicants,  many  of  them 
speaking  English  poorly,  offering 
their  services  at  cheap  rates  on  the 
black  market.  Many  have  tittle  or  no 
experience.  They  And  jobs  because 
they  are  willing  to  work  for  very  lit- 
tle money,  without  tax  or  state  wel- 
fare contributions,  for  families  who 
are  strapped  for  cosh. 


weren’t  Interested  In  the  child  at 
all.  The  baby  screamed  when 
they  went  near.  It  got  to  psycho- 
logical power  gomes. 

The  car  of  tile  season  was  a 
Jaguar.  The  man  said  It  was  a 
beautiful  car.  Then  he  told  me  he 
had  a toy  In  the  garage.  It  was  a 
new  black  Jag.  1 said  my  father 
had  one.  He  didn’t  talk  to  me  for 
a week."  She  had  not  under- 
stood the  couple’s  perceptions  of 
tile  British.  “They  thought  every- 
body in  Britain  was  a backward 
coalminer’s  daughter  or  like 
Princess  Diana.”  Either  way, 
employing  an  English  nanny  was 
a status  symbol. 

Amanda  was  on  call  the  whole 
time  and  was  not  allowed  any 
use  of  tiie  car.  So  much  for  the 
45-hour  week  and  alternate  free 
weekends  written  into  the  con- 
tract She  knew  that  what  was 
happening  was  not  right  but  took 
the  blamb  on  herself:  "I  just 
thought  It  was  my  fault  because 
I didn’t  know  any  better.  And  it 
was  pride,  after  moving  away 
from  home  and  going  to 
America.” . 

Luridly,  she  knew  another . 
British  au  pair  not  for  away,  who 
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Those  campaigning 
slate  of  affaire  are  at  the  raJ? 
and  expensive  end  of  iw! 
where  nannies  are  auaKtou 


generally  well-paid  - the 
sional  Association  of  ^ 
Nurses,  the  Norland  Nui*q£ 

Ing  College,  the  professional  bw 
Nursery  World  and  Playpen, ©j 
whose  founders  is  director  of  b# 
Nanny  Agency  in  Epsom,  imi  ; 
They  say  it  is  not  for  the  uktfo 
tus  but  for  child  protection  fc 
those  working  as  nannies  sMh 
on  a compulsory  register,  sutytto 
police  checks  and  a coded o* 
duct.  Many  nannies  agree  ri 
diem. 

Louise  Davis,  principal  dfo 
land  Nannies,  says:  T sincere^ 
lieve  the  Department  of  Heahhka 
a responsibility  for  children  rat] 
for  by  nannies.”  But  the  Naasylfc 
brella,  the  pressure  group olntil 
Norland  is  part,  was  disappoklrio 
see  no  mention  of  a register  in  do 
Early  Excellence  document  pul  b 
ward  by  Labour,  the  attitude  see- 
ing to  be  that  nannies  are  fork 
rich  and  privileged.  That  is  nodi', 
says  Davis.  ) 

Ann  Waddington,  a barite 
working  on  childcare  cases,  say-sis 
nppatiing  that  there  is  no  central* 
database-  where  parents  can  alien 
ensure  their  nanny  has  no  crincl 
record.  “There  is  no  element  ds 
pervision  within  the  home  baae 
the  mother  is  out  at  work,  'AiA is: 
what  this  government  is  promote  1 
We  are  leaving  the  most  wined-' 
sections  of  the  community  £• 
soiulcly  exposed  to  harm.” 

Which  brings  us  back  to  an  pi? 
in  the  US.  “Agencies  should  Si 
putting  girls  like  Louise  Wood«r. 
in  circumstances  where  they  v 
going  to  be  over-stretched.  It  In 
reci|>e  for  disaster."  Wages  are  fo 
in  the  US,  but  UK  agencies  pudr; 
die  salaries  to  increase  their  c® 
mission,  she  alleges,  which  ra»j 
the  expectations  of  the  parents  i 
know  a huge  number  of  mu* 
who  have  been  put  into  Jobs  t, 
which  they  don’t  meet  the  entew  | 
But  U the  placement  breakB  ojj. 
after  six  months,  it's  brilliant  for 
agencyl.  They  can  send  her  act 
where  else,  with  more  commis®» 

The  American  au  pair : ""jj! 
fectivcly  offers  unqualified 
families  who  want  cheap  W 
“We  are  a very  short  step  away 
the  same  position  here,"  she  says. 
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Letter  from  Montserrat  Lally  Brown 

Under  the  volcano 
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B llgtilll-jr  « tin. I 

atiw  what  was  gwng  “ 

ad  a chat  with  me 
Right— we're  getting  ^ 
there  now’.  Tbeyi 

and  I was  out"  She  bad 

ritii  the  family  for  < 
s.’T’heagdncyplac^ 

firl  with  them  after®® 
is  there  five  mont™» 

much  had  a nervous 

town.  They  made  her 
>ut  the  dogs  and  the 

jlngpooL”  . 


/WISH  Beryl  were  still  here.  I 
miss  her  weekly  visit  She  used 
to  call  round  as  regular  as  clock- 
work on  a Friday  afternoon  and  we 
would  folk  Montserrat,  about  the 
volcano,  about  her  life  and  about  my 
life.  We  came  from  two  different  cul- 
tures, but  we  were  friends. 

She  would  lift  the  box  of  mango, 
pawpaw  and  bananas  from  her  head 
and  put  it  beside  me.  ready  for  my 
selection.  Leathery  with  age,  she 
was  tiny  but  tough,  and  would  carry 
that  box  for  miles,  hawking  her 
fresh  fruit  and  vegetables  around 
her  regular  customers.  Sometimes 
she  would  rest,  sitting  in  tiie  shade 
of  the  mahogany  tree  on  the  main 
road,  appearing  to  doze  but  always 
alert  for  a passing  customer. 

Beryl's  home  was  up  in  the  fertile 
hills  beside  tiie  mountain.  Until  the 
volcano  woke  up  two  years  ago. 

None  of  us  here  could  have  imag- 
ined whal  the  future  held  in  store. 
Slowly,  inexorably,  the  volcano  grew 
from  an  inconvenient  baby,  blowing 
steam  from  vents  in  the  hillside,  to  a 
greedy  gargantuan  giant  devouring 
fee  southern  part  of  Montserrat  with 
pyroclastic  flows  of  hot  gas  and  ash. 

It  wasn't  long  before  we  were 
ordered  to  move  further  north  to  a 
safer  part  of  the  island,  abandoning 
the  fertile  farming  land  And  the  capi- 
tal of  Plymouth  to  the  ashy  appetite 
of  the  volcano.  Beryl  moved  too. 
Sharing  a small  room  with  two  other 
people,  she  continued  to  sell  what 
fruit  she  could  find  — some  limes, 
plantains  or  grapefruit  Two  or 
three  times  Beryl  was  tempted  to 
meak  back  to  her  home  in  the  hills 
to  pick  the  fruit  which  had  ripened 
in  her  absence. 

Apparently  she  was  on  just  such 
m expedition  on  June  25  when  part 
of  the  growing  dome  of  the  volcano 
ttfopsed  without  warning,  sending 
millions  of  tons  of  ash  and  rocks  in  a 
torching  pyroclastic  flow  down  its 
flanks.  In  a matter  of  minutes  an 
area  of  almost  6km  was  covered 
ffith  a thick,  white-hot  layer  of  aah. 

An  island  in  shock  counted  the 
tost.  Nine  villages  wen?  devastated. 
Nineteen  people  were  reported 
missing  presumed  dead,  and  sev- 
eral more  were  badly  burned.  Only 
right  bodies  were  recovered,  and 
°w  of  them  was  Beryl’s.  The  moun- 
bh  bad  claimed  its  fust  victims  and 
Montserrat  went  into  mourning. 


The  volcano  continues  to  domi- 
nate our  lives.  New  areas  have  been 
designated  as  exclusion  zones  and 
barriers  erected,  Four  tiroes  I have 
moved,  but  toe  volcano  can  still 
touch  me  directly.  On  September  21 
there  was  an  abrupt  change  in  the 
type  of  volcanic  activity.  Explosive 
eruptions  began  to  occur,  at  a rate 
of  two  to  three  a day.  First  I would 
hear  the  boom  of  the  explosions,  a 
rumbling  like  thunder.  Then  I 
would  see  the  convotuting  cauli- 
flower of  the  eruption  column  rising 
into  the  sky.  Mesmerised  by  its  awe- 
some beauty,  I would  stand  nnd 
watch  as  it  writhed  and  rolled  up- 
wards, sometimes  reaching 
30,000ft. 

We  had  75  of  these  eruptions  be- 
fore they  stopped,  just  as  abruptly 
as  they  had  started,  last  month.  But 
some  of  those  columns  of  ash  col- 
lapsed back  on  Montserrat  and 
sent  pyroclastic  flows  spinning 
down  all  sides  of  the  volcano, 
reaching  the  sea,  burning  tiie  air- 
port, devastating  what  was  left  of 
Plymouth. 

Occasionally,  the  wind  direction 
conspired  with  the  volcano  to  send 
the  ash  clouds  over  us  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  Montserrat  The  sky 
overhead  would  darken  as  the  omi- 
nous black  cloud  rumbled  and 
cracked  with  thunder  and  lightning, 
dumping  a variety  of  volcanic  debris 
over  us  as  it  passed.  From  a raining 
veil  of  grey,  choking  talc  to  two-inch 
lumps  of  pumice  hammering  the 
roof,  over  the  past  month  I’ve 
cleaned  up  after  them  all. 

At  the  end  of  October  the  volcano 
reverted  to  dome  growth  again.  The 
volume  of  the  dome  was  estimated 
to  be  a massive  68  million  cubic  me- 
tres of  steaming  rubble.  It  is  the 
highest  point  on  Montserrat,  at  a 
towering  3,198ft.  I thought  the 
crater  left  by  the  explosions  was 
vast  and  hoped  that  this  phase 
might  give  us  something  of  a 
respite.  But  I have  been  told  that  the 
magma  fa  rising  to  the  surface  and 
replenishing  the  lost  material  at  a 
rate  equal  to  the  size  of  a small  car 
per  second.  It  will  be  no  time  at  all 
before  tiie  crater  is  filled. 

No  one  can  say  for  certain  what 
wtU  happen  next  An,d  no  one  can 
say  how  long  the  volcano  will  re- 
main active.  We  just  continpe  tp  live 
In  Its  shadow,  and  wait  ! 


A Country  Diary 


ig  tne  cnua.vro"  , 
, “It  was  suchawrew1 
taerafterfourjn^ 
she  was  my  baby. 
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lCe,wItha  child 
Jy  different,  and  W 

lut  she  knows- 


jjtohard  Mabey  • 

HHILTERNS:  The  10th  annivec- 
V sary  of  the  great  storm  of  Octo- 
^ 1987  was  a reminder  of  just  how 
jj-rikent  native  woodlands  are,  If 
JJro  given,  a little  breathing 
jl&ce.  Contrary  to  what  the  forestry 
jjedahs  predicted,  the  stricken 
querns  woods  haven’t  vanished 
the  face  of  the  earth,  or  been 
owed  up  by  what  Nan  Fair- 
?nce  “fre  stefc  oi  prifr 

in  our  landscape"  — scrub, 
the  only  areas  that  now  look 
?*  than  woods  are  those  where 
rTe  h08  been  wholesale  tidying  up 
replanting.  Everywhere  else, 
fajtfresa  of  wreaked  timber  has 
JT,  88  a rcugh  shelter  for  spec- 
"fr  natural  regeneration.  .. 

mv  n*vq  small  wood,  horizontal 

B*  ■ have  continued  'to 
tding  up  vertical  shook 
Static  Stripped  oaks  ha^ 
* rirffe,  Ash,  aa  usual,  fiap 


been  the  great  opportunist  Thick- 
ets of  seedlings  have  shot  up 
through  the  tangled  wood,  and  are 
already  20ft  High  in  many  places.  On 
more  acid  sqlfa.  birch  ia  behaving  in 
the  same  way, 

‘Everywhere  leas  prominent  trees 
— holly,  whitebeam,  rowan,  hazel 
and  field  maple  — have  appeared 
out  of  the  potent  combination  of 
new  light  and  a run  of  good  seed 
years.  Only  the  beech  has  done 
badly,  which  perhaps  reflects  how 
artificially  high  its  population  was  in 
the  extensive  beech  plantations  of 
the  ChllternSi 

. But  apede&  lists  don  t give  much 
Idea  of  the  sheer  vivacity  of  these 
aspiring  woods,  the  mix  of  heights 
and  densities,  the;  way  that  dense 
clunlps  Of  saplings  alternate  y with 
butterfly-rich  gM^i  or  the  newty- 
wild  character  of  the  woodland  floor 
Itself,  with  its  holes  and  hummocks 
and  roq^tes.lflce.mlnfatore  ch^lk; 
cllffa.  ■" . -j  , ' ; 


Under  threat ...  the  Bnnaue  rice  terraces  face  a new,  subterranean  peril  photoofiaf 

Worm  turns  on  Philippine  rice  terraces 


PHOTOOFIAPH  HELDUB  NETOCfJ, 


Adam  Easton  In  Banaue 

A LREADY  under  threat  From 
r\  poor  maintenance  and 
cultural  change,  the  2,000-year- 
old  Banaue  rice  terraces  In  the 
northern  Philippines  are  facing 
a bizarre  new  menace  — giant 
earthworms. 

The  narrow  terraces,  which 
rise  like  stairs  up  the  hillsides 
and  have  been  dubbed  the 
"eighth  wonder  of  the  world”  by 
the  country’s  tourism  depart- 
ment, are  slowly  being  eroded  by 
the  worms,  which  can  grow  up  to 
46cm  long. 

It  Is  thought  the  worms 
arrived  when  higher-yielding 
rice  strains  were  imported  after 


the  second  world  war.  Christo- 
pher Pagadut,  of  the  Rice 
Terraces  Commission,  has 
studied  the  impact  of  the  wormB. 
“They  bore  deep  within  the  ter- 
race stones,  which  produces  an 
effect  like  a hole  in  a dike.  When 
the  rains  come  to  the  rainy 
season  they  wash  away  the  soil, 
leading  to  the  collapse  of  the  wall 
and  the  terrace,”  he  says. 

Mr  Pagadut  ia  looking  at 
methods  to  control  the  worms 
that  will  not  damage  the  fragile 
terraces.  Planting  sunflowers 
had  only  a limited  effect,  and 
treating  the  soil  with  a solution 
of  soap  powder  and  salt  and 
using  pesticides  caused 
environmental  damage. 


Notes  & Queries  Joseph  Harker 


arate  American  name,  while 
the  other  three  seasons  don't? 

TWE  word  autumn  has  a medieval 
I French,  originally  Latin,  root, 
whereas  the  words  for  the  other 
seasons  are  of  Germanic  origin.  In 
Britain,  the  French-speaking,  fash- 
ionable classes  managed  to  displace 
tiie  original  expression  leaf  fall" 
frofa  the  language,  whereas  the 
more  down-to-earth  Pilgrim  Fathers 
retained  it  when  they  set  off  for  the 
New  World.  — Terence  Hollitig- 
toprlh,  Blagnac,  France 


HOW  do  I get  rid  of  the 
pigeons  that  Infest  die 
balcony  of  my  flat? 

A TTACH  one  or  more  plastic 
/~\  children's  plnwheels  to  your 
balcony  railing.  This  not  only.keeps 
birds  away,  but  brightens  your  bal- 
cony at  tiie  same  time.  — Terry 
Murray,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada 

IF  YOUR  balcony  frame  fa  wood,  Jo- 
/ sert  brass  drawing  pfos  along  the 
: lower  level  at  lZln  Intervals  then 
along  the  top  starting  at  181o  then. 
12ln  spaces.  With  a reel  of  clear 
nylon  fishing  line,  make  a diagonal 
but  Invisible  V-shaped  barrier.:  If  ;Uie 
balcony  rail  fa  raefal,  glue  on  some 


atuda  or  something.  The  angle  of  the 
line  disrupts  the  birds’  navigation 
and,  once  encountered,  causes  them 
to  change  direction.  — Malcolm 
Newell,  Adelaide,  South  Australia 

KfOTHING  nan-letha!  is  likely  to 
/ V be  effective  in  the  long  run. 
Nevertheless,  some  amusement  is 
still  possible.  My  wife  and  I have 
found  that  a good  quality,  high-pow- 
ered water  pistol — when  used  with 
patience,  vigilance  and  stealth  — is 
very  effective.  A direct  hit  .appears 
to  contuse  them  totally.  — William 
Frog,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina 

BUY  a cat  and  let  him  go  op  the 
balcony.  At  first  his  food  costs 
■will  be  quite  low,  but  they  will  rise 
as  die  pigeons  learn.  — Kevin 
Prince,  Trieste,  Holy 

DEVELOP  a taste  for  squab.  — - 
William  O Moeser,  Springfield, 
Vermont,  USA  . , 


UA8  bird  song  changed  oyer 
tftheagea? 


corporated  the  telephone  ringing 
tone  Into,  its,  song.  — Geoff  fiobson, 
Ashburton,  New  Zealand  \.  r 1, 


The  most  effective  method  hns 
been  a pest  control  system  used 
by  the  Ifugao  tribe,  who,  U is 
believed,  first  began  building  the 
terraces  between  20QBC  and 
lOOAD.  They  mixed  forest  vines 
with  water  and  treated  the  soil 
with  the  concoction  during 
planting.  But  vines  from  the 
rainforest  are  already  depleted. 

The  terraces  face  other 
threats.  Young  Ifugaos  are 
deserting  the  uplands  for  die 
cities  and  there  Is  a shortage  of 
water  for  irrigation. 

To  halt  the  decline,  the 
Philippine  tourism  minister, 
Mina  Gabor,  ia  considering 
charging  tourists  who  visit  the 
site. 


/CANT  remember  having  a 
"square  meal”.  Can  someone 
explain  this  expression? 

A . SQUARE  MEAL9  is  a good 
meal,  “fair  and  square".  Ancient 
Greek  had  a similar  idiom.  People 
called  a good  man  tetragonon , which 
meant  ‘Tbur  cornered  or  "square". 
— Janet . Fairweather,  Ely,  Cam- 
bridgeshire 

Any  answers? 

f HAVE  been  told  that  a male 
/ child  will  always  grow  up  to  be  . 
taljer  than  his  mother.  Is  this 
true? — Mike  Hardbattle,  Leicester 

SOME  yearp  ago,  Edward  de 
Bono  was  brought  in  toad-  . 
vise  the  Venezuelan  government 
on  how  to  Improve  its  education 
system  through  ^lateral  think- 
ing” In  foe  classroqm.  Was  tide 
experiment  .successful?  — 
Anthony  Ferher,  Leamington  Spa 

Answers,  should  be  e-mailed  to 
weekly@0uarcJlan.co.uk,  faxed  to 
01/1  71-242- 09&6 , qr  posted 

to  The  Guardian  Weekly,  76  Farrlpg- 
dop  Ffoad,  London EC1 M 3HQi,  • 
The  Notes  & Queries  webaite  Is  at 
http://riq.guardlan.co.uk/' 
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Japanese 
action  painting 


THEATRE 

Michael  Blfilngton 


CD  AS  ED  on  a text  by  the  avant- 
lD  garde  writer  Shuji  Terayama, 
and  blending  drama,  music  and 
spectacle,  the  lavishly  operatic 
Shintoku-Maru  at  London’s 
Barbican  Theatre  proves  that 
Yu  Wo  Ninagawa,  famed  In  the 
West  for  his  Macbeth  and 
Medea,  is  one  of  the  great  image- 
makers  of  modern  theatre. 

The  show  starts  with  the 
recorded  voice  of  Alan  Rickman 
giving  ua  a somewhat  convoluted 
plot  synopsis.  But  when  the  ac- 
tion starts,  all  becomes  clear, 
this  is  really  a Japanese  Phedre 
— with  odd  echoes  of  Hamlet  and 
Oedipus  — with  a happy  ending. 

The  Beatle-mopped  lien), 
Shintoku-Maru,  la  haunted  by 
the  memory  of  hla  late  mother. 
But  when  his  father  buys  a new 
wife  hi  the  market-place,  S-M  is 
compulsively  drown  to  his  step- 
mother, and,  after  a good  many 
ups  and  downs  including  a trip 
to  the  underworld,  they  finally 
consummate  their  Love. 

Not  speaking  Japanese,  1 can- 
not judge  the  literary  merits  of 
the  piece,  but  Ninagawa  once 
again  proves  himself  a master  of 
choiic  spectacle. The  show's 
opening  and  dosing  image,  for 
instance,  offers  a restless,  turbu- 
lent kaleidoscope  of  a seething 
Japanese  thoroughfare  filled  with 
masked  welders,  cyclists,  rick- 
shaw-drivers, paraBolted  brides, 
traders  bearing  on  backs  and 
shoulders  audent  TV  sets,  and 
even  what  looked  like  a portable 
house.  Urban  Japan’s  strange 
mixture  of  past  and  present  ia 
caught  in  a dream-like  Image. 

Ninagawa  studied  the  visual 
arts  and  he  often  treats  the  stage 
Uke  a giant  canvas.  When  the 
hero's  father  goes  to  choose  a 
bride  from  a group  of  run-down 
travelling  players,  the  horror  of 
it  is  conveyed  by  the  sight  of 
grotesquely  supplicant  figures 
reaching  out  from  behind  a por- 
table cage  as.  If  part  of  a Wede- 
kind-like human  zoo.  And  the 
underworld,  filled  with  mothers 
seeking  their  children,  is  evoked 
through  floating  candlelit  barges 
and  a melancholic  procession  of 
giant-stemmed  flowers. 

Terayama,  who  died  In  1983  ' ' 
and  was  a controversially  provo- 
cative figure,  meant  us  to  be 
shocked  by  the  story;  and  there 
la  one  particularly  chilling  mo- 
ment when  the  hero,  disguised 
as  his  stepmother,  starts  to 
molest  and  abuse  her  young  son. 

But  the  overwhelming  Impres- 
sion is  of  the  haunting  strange- 
ness of  forbidden  love  and  of  the 
i delusiveness  of  Japanese  theatre. 
In  Britain,  we  divide  theatre  into 
separate  compartments;  in  Japan, 
an  avant-garde  story  with  Classi- 
cal echoes  easily  blends  with  soft 
rock,  choreographed  movement 
and  retina-ravishing  spectacle. 

Tatsuya  Fujftvara  as  the  hero 
is  all  confused  boyishness, " 1 1 
Kayoko  Shiraisbi  as  his  step1 
mother  exudes  guilt-ridden 
passion,  and  Sumio  Yoshii*s  " 
lighting  contributes  much  by  hs 
I subtle  chiaroscuro.  But  Ninagawa 
is  die  master  synthesiser  who 
brings  it  all  together,  and  proves 
that  he  has  the  capacity  to  paint 
with  people. 
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In  time-honoured  fashion,  rows  are  brewing  about  this  year's  Turner  Prize  and  its 
all-female  shortlist.  But,  says  Adrian  Searle,  for  once  the  art  is  more  important 

May  the  best  woman  win 


THERE'S  usually  an  argument 
when  the  Turner  Prize  exhi- 
bition opens,  and  this  year 
will  be  no  exception.  At  1996's  prize- 
giving ceremony  for  the  all-male 
shortlist,  compere  Joan  Bskewell 
rattled  her  space-age  jewellery  and 
promised  girt  power  in  1997;  yet  in- 
stead of  the  rude  girls  and  obvious 
contenders  Sarah  Lucas  and  TVacey 
Emin,  this  year’s  artists  are  Chris- 
tine Borland,  Cornelia  Parker, 
Gillian  Wearing  and  Angela  Bulloch. 

The  controversy  over  the  Turner 
Prize  this  time,  however,  is  that 
there  is  no  real  controversy.  An  all- 
women  shortlist?  Who  but  a nincom- 
poop could  complain?  No  painting? 
Last  month  saw  the  previously  slack 
Jerwood  painting  prize  awarded1  to 
1996  Turner  nominee  Gary  Hume. 
Last  week,  the  John' Moores  Point- 
ing exhibition  opened  in  Liverpool 
The  Turner  and  the  Moores  hand 
out  £20,000  to  the  winners,  while 
the  Jerwood  offers  £30,(100.  The  dif- 
ference is  that  the  Turner  beano 
gets'  the  publicity,  including  the 
swanky  televised  award  dinner  on 
December  2.  Here  we  go  aghih. 

Whether  or  not  the  contenders  on 
show  at  the  London's  Tate  Gallery 
are  the  best  artists  in  Britain  is  an- 
other story.  Best  for  what,  we  might 
ask  ourselves.  Most  entertaining? 
Most  telly-friendly?  Most  thought- 
provoking?  Art  that  isn’t  thought- 
provoking  isn't  worth  thinking 
abhut,  much  less  looking  at 
The  centrepiece  of  Parker’s 
Turner  installation  is  a companion- 
piece  to  her  1991  installation  Cold 
Dark  Matter  (An  Exploded  View), 
an  exploded  garden  shed  now  in  the 
Tnte’9  collection.  Mass  (Colder, 
Darker  Matter)  comprises  the 
charred  timbers  of  a wooden  church 
destroyed  by  lightning  in  Texas. 

Like  much  of  her  work,  Mass 
(the  double-edged  title  is  one  of  its 
better  elements)  depends  on  mean4 
ings  that  have  as  much  to  do  with 
labelling  and  content  as  with  any  in- 
trinsic1 value  in  .the  materials.  The 
woric  is  a fake  frozen  moment  a 
drawing  In  space,  an1  explbsidn  of 
charred  wooden  beams  and  char- 
coal meteorites  dangling'  from 


strings.  As  much  ns  anything  else,  it 
is  a 3-D  drawing. 

Her  second  display  at  the  Tate  fea- 
tures a pair  of  corroded  commem- 
orative silver-plated  wedding 
goblets,  Twenty  Yeare  Of  Tarnish, 
which  would  come  in  handy  at  a mar- 
riage guidance  session  as  a visual 
aid.  There  are  also  earplugs  moulded 
from  fluff  collected  in  the  Wlusper- 
ing  Gallery  of  St  Paul's  Cathedral 
and  a Georgian  silver  spoon  drawn 
out  into  a wire  as  long  as  the  Niagara 
Falls  are  high.  This  last  is  called 
Measuring  Niagara  With  A Tea- 
spoon. All  this  is  deft,  poetic,  and  at 
its  best  resonant  and  poignant. 
Parker’s  work  is  a reliquary  of  un- 
consldered,  everyday  objects  trans- 
formed into  powerful,  sometimes 
playful  symbols.  Many  of  her  inad- 
vertent souvenirs  and  ephemeral 
relics  have  just  the  kind  of  symbol- 
ism beloved  by  poets  and  novelists. 
t l had  my  doubts  shout  the  inclu- 
sion of  both  Parked  and  Christine 
Borland.  Their  works  Involve  an  al- 
most forensic  approach  to  objects, 
and  both  depend  on  Ideas  of  con- 
text, playiiig  With  the  conventions  of 
museum  display  and  taxonomy.  Fur- 
thermore both  are  artiste  whose 
sensibilities  touch  on  life's  mutabil- 
ity and  its  miseries,  commemorat- 
ing losses  and  falsifications.  Both, 
too,  are  highly  dependent  on  label- 
ling, inscriptions,  and  the  histories 
of  the  items  they  woric  with.  Bor- 


land shows  three  works  at  the  Tate: 
a group  of  life-size  portrait  busts  on 
plinths;  two  little  leather  dolls;  and 
an  installation  about  Charles  Byrne, 
the  7ft  lOin  tall  "Irish  Giant"  who 
died  in  1783.  and  Caroline  Crack- 
and,  the  22in  "Sicilian  Dwarf  who 
died  at  the  age  of  nine  in  1824.  The 
skeletons  of  hath  reside  in  the 
Hunterian  Museum  at  the  Koy.il 
College  of  Surgeons. 


HERE  their  bodies  exist  as 
traces:  Borland  had  replicas 
of  their  skeletons  made,  and 
used  thfcm  as  stencils,  laying  the 
fabricated  bones  out  on  sheets  of 
glass  that  were  then  dusted  with 
fine  powder.  The  bones  were  then 
taken  away,  leaving  a powdery  sil- 
houette of  the  absent  forms.  The 
sheets  of  glass  are  presented  ns 
Bhelves)  protruding  from  the  Tate's 
walls.  Carefully  angled  lighting 
caste  the  images  through  the  glass 
and  on  to  the  Walls  themselves.  The 
image  of  the  little  girl  hovers  a cou- 
ple of  feet  above  the  floor,  while 
O'Brien'a  supine  skeleton  hangs 
way  above  our  heads. 

Both  people  were  ill-used  in  both 
life  and  death.  O'Brien's  bones  were 
stolen,  while  Crachami's  body  was 
sold  to  anatomists  without  the  girl's 
parents  being  told.  The  story's  the 
thing,  tytit  Borland's  Installation 
doesn't  quite  Work,  in  terms  of  the 
relationship  between  dramatic  Hgftt- 


Surprlse  choice , . . Angela 
Bulloch  and  her  beanbagb^i. 
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lug,  the  cast  shadows  of  the  idea 
images  and  the  construction  of  ft, 
shelves  themselves. 

Borland's  second  major  vnfcfc 
altogether  better,  fa  a display  caU 
net  In  the  MtJnster  Acedecy  $ ; 
Anatomy,  Borland  discovered  aw- 
ries  of  sculpted  busts  thatdepitj 
Borneo  tribesman,  a black  si 
African,  a child  with  a tragic  defa. 
mity,  two  sturdy  Nordic  types,  i in- 
dent's botched  exercise  in  setipw 
portraiture,  and  a low-brtwd, 
anderthal  ape-man.  All  records  tt 
Inting  to  these  busts  werelostlntli 
second  world  war,  but  it  is 
thaf  they  were  used  as  demonstra- 
tion models  in  the  institute's  stady  I 
of  eugenics  and  "racial  hygiene'.  ' 


The  clowned  heads  of  Europe 


ARTS  27 


Borland  has  had  th»i 

anonymous  heads  remade1, 
with  a computer-assisted 
laser-imaging  machine.  The  oddly 
translucent  replicas  have  a tran- 
sient, luminescent  quality.  It  h a 
powerful  work,  evoking  bad  histo 
ries,  lost  identities,  stories  unioW. 

Gillian  Wearing's  major  video  in 
stallation.  Sixty  Minutes,  is  hilarious 
and  deceptively  simple.  Wearing  ap- 
parently persuaded  26  policeraea 
and  women  to  pose  for  a video  | 
group  portrait.  There  they  sit  arnl , 
stand:  Mulcted  bobbies,  fair  cop* 
and  beefy  senior  officers.  The  cty 
per*  wore  persuaded  to  hold  to 
pose  not  for  a minute  or  two,  hut  (or 
an  hour.  There  they  stand  and  sit 
trying  to  maintain  their  composure 
bul  with  evident,  growing  discos 
for!.  They  twitch.  They  snuffle  and 
they  shuffle.  They  gel  cramp,  the* 
gum  and  stretch.  Waves  of  discoov 
fort  overtake  them  one  by  cat 


TELEVISION 

i Nancy  Banks-8mlth 

rBERS  was  a positive  enter- 
tainment value  about  pre-war 
. royals.  Many  were  off  their 
heads,  and  some,  Uke  Alexander 
of  Serbia,  who  was  thrown  out  of 
a window,  on  tbeir  heads,  None 
seemed  to  have  their  feet  on  the 
ground. 

The  Balkans  were  the  best. 
Elisabeth  of  Romania  would 
stand  on  the  terrace  of  her 
house  by  the  sea,  shouting  bless- 
ings at  passing  ships,  The  sheer 
improbability  of  the  dynasty  was 
celebrated  by  Dorothy  Parker. 
"Oh,  life  Is  a glorious  cycle  of 
song/A  medley  of  extempor- 
anea/And  love  is  a thing  that  can 
never  go  wrong/ And  I am  Marie 
(/Romania!” 

Albania  was  the  last  of  the 
Balkan  states  to  hanker  after 
lids  unfailing  source  of  fun.  The 


crown  wbb  hawked  around. 
Aubrey  Herbert,  a Conservative 
MP,  turned  it  down  twice  on  the 
grounds  that  the  position  wbb 
unsalaried,  thus  denying  us  the 
charm  of  an  Aubrey  of  Albania. 

An  Albanian  tribal  chieftain 
declared  himself  Zbg  I and 
entertainingly  Invented  his  own 
salute.  Mussolini,  who  also  in- 
vented his  own  salute,  Invaded 
and  Zog  left  with  bis  wife,  their 
day-old  son  and  the  portable 
part  of  the  treasury;  They  spent 
the  war  In  the  Rifz  and  paid  their 
bill  with  gold  bars. 

Zog  suggests  a visitor  from  the 
planet Tharg,  an  impression  his 
son  tendB  to  confirm.  In 
Mondern  Times  (BBC2),  we 
saw  the  day-old  baby  grown  to 
6ft  lOln  and  campaigning  to  be 
king  in  a Monarchy  v Republic 
referendum. 

The  Modern  Times  strand  was 
understandably  tempted  by  Die 
Return  Of  Zog.  Nick  Broomfield 


Dark  underworld 
in  the  city  of  angels 


CINEMA 

' Richard  Williams 


lustiness  of  character,  plot  or 
ambiance. 

At  heart  tins  is  a buddy  movie,  al- 

rrviiiir  m min.mm  uicr  ihiwx  , . though  the  buddies  don't  know  it 

tail  will,  ( Jidi-iii  muwinftttol  D ,ever-v  devotee  of  until  the  last  20  minutes.  Ed  Exley 
lor  I They  twitch'  They  snuffle  and  p Hollywood  film  noir  who  and  Bud  White  are  two  young  detec- 

rt,  -V  iluJn !*Th«  mm? is  ' „ *<*  ^ Confidential.  Cun  lives  caught  up  in  the  consequences 

rn.Vn  , Wretch  'Xes  of  to  \Hanson  8 adaptation  of  Janies  Ell-  of  a Christmas  party  at  the  police 

Z 7 tVm M To*  ty**.  purging  novel  of  death  station,  during  which  a bun!*  of 

5 “ddt,lr' <"  Lnml.  will  idea-  drink-luelled  cops  stomp  on  the 
nmmlii  v iitiii lifted  theiY  ‘disc  a,  which  provides  the  heads  of  hafr  n dozen  Mexicans  sus- 

SS^rJSehMl^At  the  last  moment*  great  odds,  the  pects.  A partial  cover-up.  followed 

! il  ^ n ^ fi sH  i lli  n wt  of  ^Isnspsta  i been  by  the  slaying  of  one  of  the  accused 

LI  n? Hfo dSfSte  «hed  by  his  achievement  cops  in  a restaurant  bloodbath, 

yelp  of  r i . My  own  corae8  early  on,  when  leads  the  pair  into  a three-dimen- 

2? , "l  li?  l! f-f  inShW  fa®  tnoves  out  of  106  Angles  sional  web  of  evil, 

if  % Xt  ^ Mlll,T"  «urnoK  It b DeParbnent  headquarters  To  begin  with,  they  travel  inde- 
lf  it  has  a s run^inif0  ^ into  the  suburbs  of  what  was,  in  pendentiy.  White  (Russell  Crowe)  is 

volves  our  pc>%ep|!  ' 553,  still  a comparatively  small  city,  a little  bullet  of  a man,  working  off 

and  of  the  bodies  be  ^ We’re  looking  down  an  unkempt  Die  memory  of  watching  his  mother 

Angela  Bullodi  _ ^ road bordered  by  frame  houses.  It’s  die  at  his  father’s  hands,  focusing 

choice  for  the  ’■ -Mia.vn|hMt'  i-)v*ew  lifted  directly  from  William  his  mad-dog  rage  into  freelance  ret- 

phic  beanbngs  form  flaaon’s  remarkable  1956  photo-  rlbution  against  wife-beaters.  Exley 

in  the  centre  *r,wJntsMi  pi*  of  the  doomed  saxophonist  (Guy  Pearce),  the  ambitious  son  of 
snatches  oi  dweewy  qengor  jr  '^PePper,  just  out  of  tlie  slammer  a distinguished  cop,  isn't  afraid  to 

nre  activated  by  a . nf  romri  P°8ing  for  a comeback  publicity  forfeit  the  friendship  of  his  col- 
voti  enter,  and  by  a couple  oi  ’ «...  iL  5„  w a. 


you  enter,  and  by  a cog ^ he 

plaltoras  you  can  stand  on.  TO  « ull  several  decades  later  - the 
hum  of  a therernln  jddS  ta  w *rmth  o(  , hen>in  ^ 
soundscape.  A big  yeU^  ^ EDroy. 


a ngurouB  «rai>w» 

ing?  The  atmosphere  jsenyd  JJ! 

in  a play-sChool  for  adults 

way,  and  the  whole 
bit  of  a twist  by  p 
wall-palri ting  that' contain* 

from  Bullbch'a  W^ted Jhdes  » 
frhmanOfflria.^ 


aUrdlar  double-doors  in 
iter’s  Angel  Face  in  1962. 
naturally,  there  is  a danger  that 
r r“ c°uld  be  nothing  more  than 
“teorative  displacement  of  cre- 
energies  which  would  have 
better  directed  at  the  naira- 


ation  document,  are  , ^ Quou  waa,  how  determined  to  1 
aetqptane  emergent  ‘l?0"  movie  ttte  one  that  tfnra-. 

se^nfinmtemen^  ™ 01roy  to  the  screen  with  the 

This  year  a (-‘drtpeBBro  ^ picture  mud. 

“ Jypeonle,  not  leant  Ellroy,  be- 

"how-  M to  be  unfijmable. 


“but  not  the  stomach."  To  White,  he 
says:  ‘Don't  start  trying  to  do  the 
.'right  thing.  You  haven't  had  the 
prance."  : 

Slightly1  to  one  side  stands  an- 
other detective,  Jack  Vincennes 
(Kevin  Spacey).  "Hollywood  Jadk" 
moonlights  as  adviser  to  a TV  cop 
series,  While  trading  details  of  forth- 


has  a lot  to  answer  for.  He 
invented,  probably  by  happy 
accident  a TV  documentary  that 
doesn't  need  the  subject’s  co- 
operation. You  couldn't  snub 
Broomfield.  He  affably  filmed 
the  snub.  This  worked  excel- 
lently with  Eugene  Terre- 
blanche,  who  was  exceptionally 
susceptible  to  teasing. 

Broomfield's  success,  though 
variable,  encouraged  producers 
like  Peter  Dale  to  film  the  dogs- 
bodies if  all  else  fails. 

Zog  [I  displayed  the  custom- 
ary coyness,  so  we  passed  the 
time  with  a Ruritanian  cast  of 
brigands.  The  sequence  of  non- 
events  was  characteristic  of  the 
genre.  “We’re  feeling  a bit  left 
out ...  We  were  no  clearer  whnt 
the  king's  plans  were . . . Every- 
where he  went,  he  studiously 
ignored  us.” 

On  the  eve  of  the  referendum, 
Zog  granted  a brief  audience.  It 
was  not  illuminating.  "1  am 


going  to  bring  justice,  peace  and 
law  and  order.” 

"How?" 

'That's  for  me  to  know." 

He  waa,  you  noticed,  a relent- 
less chain-smoker. 

Tirana  crackled  with  gunfire 
like  a perpetual  Bonfire  Night. 
Zog  lost  the  referendum, 
claimed  the  ballot  was  rigged 
and  emerged  in  battiedreas  with 
a Kalashnikov.  The  gunfire 
redoubled.  Outside  the  Electoral 
Commission,  a men  was  killed. 

It  was  chaotic,  and  In  this 
sense  it  gave  you  a very  fair  idea 
of  Albania. 

The  Real  Holiday  Show 
(Channel  4)  produced  Martin 
and  Jason,  two  friends  from 
Bracknell  In  Berkshire,  who 
meshed  with  the  beautiful 
inevitability  of  the  born  double- 
act.  Martin  is  darkly  good- 
looking  and  obsessed.  Jason  is 
cheerful  and  overweight.  Their 
backdiat  is  clover  and  funny. 
They  could  easily  repeat  this 
natural  act  on  TV. 

This  time  they  happened  to  be 


leagues  in  exchange  for  the  clean- 
bands  rep  that  will  take  him  where 
he  wants  to  be. 

comes  on,  and  goes  off  agflta.;  W j8  much>  much  more  of  r-\EFEREElNG  their  rivalry  is 
machine  does  a sort  ol iwisy  ^ i ^kfadof  thing,  such  as  the  Bev-  /-f  Dudley  Smith'  Games 
drawing  on  a ‘ P*f  jTabonin  S 10118  garage  that  opens  to  re-  I 1 Cromwell),  the  captain  of  de- 
What  is  Bulloch  ^ an  XK120  Jaguar  Juat  Uke  the  tectives,  who  has  their  number. 

Chilling  ?*^h  which  Jean  Simmons  se-  “You  have  Ihe  eye  for  human  weak- 

technology,  coUapdr«  at  tne  JN  a lustful  Robert  Mitchum  be-  neBS,"  Smith  tells  the  smooth  Exley, 
a rigorous  afternoon  (».  . . j [Wld  similar  net  at<\mnrh  '*Tn  White,  hp 


Girl  'n  the  hood . . . Klin  Basinger  in  LA  Confidential 


to  figure  this  thing  out,"  Exley  tells 
White,  “we  need  to  work  together." 
Hanson's  record  Includes  The 


coming  dope  talds  on  the  pads  of  Wand  That  Rocked  The  Cradle  and 
movie  stars  and  jazz  musicians  for : The  River  Wild,  but  nothing  in  it 


»■  too  d*y:to? CM : t£ 
jiroudd  Potent  thil  he  LA  freeway  system,  in 

Sb  0I1;  o Vrirrecti^  1°  ^ binSi8^  off-ramp  while  you're 
Turneh  Pru^  !9;  to  faUow  *e  plot,  and  you'll 

Royal  Abidm/S afe'ffli  S«p rn  hour  late  with  nottdng 
^naafiont.1  at  a|.^,  p,,  JNk  it  but  cactus.  Hanson  and 


off-ramp  while  you're 


Is'trtore  bitdVdsting 
self,  wHlchisjui 


Police,  atationai'y  . . . Gillian ' Wearing’s  bildrioua  ^ded  of  ctipb 
trying  hot  to  rrichfe;  Sixty  Mlhutek  photograph.  tategaulerV 


Brian  Helgoland, 
Per  JITS  avraY  8 minimum  80. 


front-page 'beverage  In  Hush-Hush, 
a scandal  rag  edited  by  Sid  Hudgens 
(Danny  DeVito) . 

While  Exley  makes  hfa  Btand  for1 
probity.  White  dives  Into  the  under- 
world fists  flailing.  Their  first  serf- 
ouS  claah  comes  over  the  person  of 
Lynn  'Bracken  (Kim  Basinger),  a 
Veronica  Lake  lookalike  from  a feta- 
ble;  of  hookers , specialising  In.  pro- 
viding sex  with  living  replicas  of 


suggests  the  mastery  with  Milch  he 
controls  the  movement  of  this  en- 
semble piece  ~ fa  particular 
Exley’s  whirlwind  interrogation  of 
three  murder  suspects.  The  deci- 
sion to  take  a chance  on  edattng  an 
Australian  (Pearce)  and  a New' 
Zealander  (Crowe)  as  the  young  de- 
tectives 1s  triumphantly  justified  for 
a pair  of  nente-tinglbig  perfor- 
mances which  deserve  to  stand  in  a 


Cromwell's  tweedy  Dud  Smith,  the 
scariest  Irish  cop  since  Sterling 
Hayden  In  The  Godfather.  Not  for- 
getting Basinger,  who  floods  Lyitn 
Bracken's  soul  with  a bruised  virtue 
rewarded  In  a final  sequence  that 
joyously  plays  fast  and  loose  with 
the  audience’s  expectations. 

1 LA  Confidential  gets  Just  about 
everything  right  The  light  the 
architecture,  the  slang,  the  music.  A 
racism  ("Schwarz  hbpbeadsl”)  that 
lives  tin,  A wonderflil  Lana  Turner 
poke.  A sense,  above  all,  of  damaged 
people  arriving  to  make  new  lives 
and  getting  sedticed  by  the  ticent  tif 


Hollywood  stars.  An  hom1  later,  the  parade  of  Opcar  nominations  along-  I night-bloomhig  jasmine,  the'  ; 
I penny  has  dropped.-^  we’re  going1 1 side  Spacey9  suave  amofallat  and  I fometifoorruptiod.  • ■ ; 


hunting  tarantulas  in  Borneo. 
Martin  already  has  200  taran- 
tulas in  his  flat.  You  can't  have 
too  many  tarantulas. 

Jason  said:  "Martin  is  seen  as 
the  Intrepid  Explorer,  I am  the 
Mr  Bean  of  this  operation.''  He 
doesn’t  Uke  insects  at  ail. 

When  his  hammock  Hasn’t 
collapsing,  Jason  dreamed  of 
Dfoneyland.  “It  has  all  the  sort 
of  things  1 like.  Air-conditioning, 
food,  lots  of  food,  lots  of  junk 
food.” 

Sometimes  silence  fell  with  a 
bit  of  a bump.  "It’s  that  hot  you 
don't  talk  to  one  another  be- 
cause you  know  that  whatever 
you  say  is  going  to  wind  up  that 
person  enough  to  want  to  beat 
you  to  death." 

A tarantula  looked  out  of  its 
hole.  There's  one!  Where? 
V...o...r...y  gently.  Got  it!  Oh, 
shiii 

Personally,  1 feel  for  the 
spider.  One  moment  you're  in 
Borneo,  tlie  next  you’re  in 
Bracknell.  You  have  to 
sympathise. 


Crimes 
of  passion 


OPERA 

Andrew  Clements 


JAN  ACER'S  final  opera  was  Uisi 
seen  in  Loudon  more  than  10 
years  ago,  and  that  production.  David 
Pountney’s  for  Welsh  National 
Opera,  was  a scaring,  unforgettable 
experience.  ENO's  version  at  th«- 
London  Coliseum  isn't  quite  in  that 
class  dramatically,  but  il  is  always 
tense  and  involving,  and  more  than 
good  enough  to  confirm  From  the 
House  of  the  Dead  as  one  of  the 
20th  century's  operatic  masterpieces. 

It  is  almost  an  opera  without  a 
plot  Janacek’s  libretto,  taken  from 
Dostoevsky,  is  a portrait  of  inmates 
at  a Russian  gulag  who,  locked  Into 
an  endless  cycle  of  deprivation,  can 
only  assert  their  individuality  by  re- 
counting the  tragic  stories  of  their 
crimes.  Tim  Albery  skilfully  moves 
the  shambling  mass  of  prisoners 
about  Stewart  Lung's  functionally 
institutional  set,  but  it  is  the  four 
autobiographical  tales  that  provide 
the  opera's  pivotal  momenta  and 
allow  Janacek’s  score  to  seize  upon 
a few  precious  moments  of  lyricism. 

These  cameos  are  carefully  ob- 
served and  vividly  delivered  by  Rob- 
ert Brubaker,  John  Daszalc,  John 
Graham-Hall  and  Andrew  Shore, 
while  the  soprano  Gail  Pearson' 
plays  a boy  whose  story  is  never 
told  16  the  opfera  yet  who  seems  the 
most  tragic  character  of  all.  The 
muBic  that  lifts  these  desperate 
characters,  that  gives 'them  human- 
ity if  not  hope,  is  Janacek’B  most 
extraordinary  score.  Paul  Daniel 
conducts  It  at  white-heat,  and  en- 
courages both  his  orchestra  and  the 
men  of  the  chorus  to  believe  in  it 
passionately  too. 

Houae  Of  The  Dead  Is  Inge- 
niously prefaced  by  Mork-AnthOny 
Turn  age's  Twice  Through  the 
Heart  Simply  and  effectively 
staged  by  Patti  Powell,  the  dramatic 
scena  betomes  a tight  monOdrama. 
The  female  protagonist,  a woman 
imprisoned  for  killing  her  violently 
'abusive  husband.  Is  sung  by  Susan 
BIckley  with  stich  directness  and 
command  of  Ttirnsge's  achingly  ex- 
preasive  melodies  that  the  work 
takes  oh  an  extra  dimension.  It  Is  a 
troubling  and  thought-provoking 
evettihg;-'  ... 
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Major:  A Political  Life 
by  Anthony  Seldon 
Weldenfeld  85Bpp  £25 


JOHN  MAJOR'S  greatest  mis- 
take was  not  his  handling  of 
Black  Wednesday  in  1992  but 
his  decision  to  be  a candidate  for 
the  Conservative  leadership  in 
1990.  Major  admitted  at  the  time 
and  later  that,  when  he  became 
prime  minister,  he  had  insufficient 
knowledge  or  experience  of  politics, 
government  or  issues. 

Vet  his  decision  to  stand  against 
Michael  Heseitine  and  Douglas 
Hurd,  both  of  whom  were  mani- 
festly better  qualified  (or  die  job, 
was  not  the  result  of  a sudden 
whim.  As  one  of  his  entourage 
wrote  after  lie  had  won.  Major  was 
“a  very  nice  man"  but  lie  was  also 
"ruthless".  Highly  ambitious  and 
better  at  getting  jobs  than  doing 
them,  he  had  meticulously  culti- 
vated the  parliamentary  party. 

What  Anthony  Seldon  calls 
Major's  "clever  and  deliberate  avoid- 
ance of  being  labelled  as  on  one 
wing  of  the  party  or  the  other”  en- 
abled him  “to  slink  past  Heseitine 
and  Hurd"  and.  with  the  strong  sup- 
port of  Margaret  Thatcher,  to  gain  I 
No  10  Downing  Street,  Had  he  re- 
mained in  No  11,  he  would  have 
grown  in  stature  as  a competent 
, Chancellor  with  a good  chance  of 
winning  the  leadership  the  next 
time  raundr  and  hia  ntandingjwould 
have  been  higher  than  it  is  today. 

The  second  blow  Major  inadver- 
tently dealt  his  reputation  was,  heav- 
ily against  the  odds,  to  win  the  1992 
general  election.  Bequeathed  a 
wretched  legacy.  He.  had  reunited 
his  party,  gained  the  respect  of  in- 
ter national  leaders  and  was  popular 
at  home.  Up  to  tire  election,  nothing 
had  gone  badly  wrong  and.  had  he 
lost,  he  would  not  have  been 
blamed  for  the  defeat  The  general 
verdict  would  have  been  that  he  was 
a fully  adequate  and  aH-too-short- 
lived  prime  minister 
Black  Wednesday  cost  John 
Major  his  — and  Ids  party’s  — repu- 
tation For  competence.  From  then 
on  he  and  his  government  were 
doomed.  Evidently  Major  soon  re- 
alised that  he  and  Mrs  Thatcher  had 
taken  sterling  into  the  Exchange 
Rate  Mechanism  at  far  too  high  a 
rate,  for  Seldon  reveals  that  in  1991 
he  requested  the  preparation  of  a 
secret  plan  to  devalue  sterling 
within  the  ERM.  Yet  when  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1992  such  a devaluation  was 
clearly  imperative,  Major  and  his 
Chancellor,  Norman  Lament,  did 
nothing  to  achieve  one  in  coni  unc- 
tion with  other  countries. 

Instead,  Major  made  a bombastic 
speech  condemning  devaluation, 
and  at  a meeting  of  European 
finance  ministers  at  Bath,  Lamont, 
with  Major's  concurrence,  tried  to 
bully  Helmut  Schlesinger,  the  presi: 
dent  of  the  Bundesbank,  into  reduc- 
ing German  interest  rates.  The  idea 
of  Lamont  being  able  to  browbeat 
Schlesinger  is  risible  enough,  but 
Schlesinger  had  no  power  to  make 
such  a decision  on  his  own  even  if 
he  had  wanted  to. 

f Then,  after  blundering  into,  and 
through.  Black  Wednesday.  Major 
and  Lamont  made  matters  worse  by 
not  admitting  responsibility  or  apo- 
logising for  the  disaster.  The  very 
least  that  was  required  was  the  shift- 
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ing  of  Lamont,  if  not  out  of  the  gov- 
ernment. into  another  department. 
Yet.  although  Seldon  tells  us  that 
Major  contemplated  resignation, 
both  men  remained  In  situ. 

All  this  Is  admirably  recounted  in 
Major  A Political  Life.  Anthony  Sel- 
don Is  one  of  the  most  skilful  of  the 
historians  of  contemporary  Britain; 
his  study  of  the  1951-55  Churchill 
government  Is  a classic  of  the 
genre.  But  Churchill’s  Indian  sum- 
mer is  a very  different  book  from 
this  one.  It  Is  written  schematically, 
whereas  this  one  is  “one  damn  thing 
after  another"  and  sometimes  seems 
more  like  a chronicle  than  a history. 

Seldon  reminds  us  that  one  of  the 
three  towns  in  John  Major's  Hunt- 
ingdon constituency  Is  St  Neots. 
The  19th  century  historian  J A 
Eroude  ended  his  biography  of  the 
safat  of  that  name  with  these  words: 
“This  is  all  — and  indeed  rather 
more  than  all — that  is  known  of  the 
life  of  the  great  saint,  St  Neot” 
When  they  reach  the  end  of  Sel- 
don’s  856  pages,  many  readers  may 
feel  that  they  know  rather  more 
than  all  that  needs  to  be  known  of 
the  political  life  of  John  Major. 

Yet  this  is  a valuable  book,  which 
will  be  especially  useful  for  students. 
Seldon  has  been  an  indefatigable  in- 
terviewer, and  the  necessary,  facts  > 1 
,are  there.  He  is  particularly  good  on 
Major's  early  life,  demonstrating 
what  an  extraordinary  achievement 
it  was  for  the  future  prime  minister  , 
to  rise  to  the  top  from  such  disad- 
vantaged beginnings. 

Seldon’s  judgments,  too.  are  usu- 
ally sound,  if  sometimes  too  tenta-. 
five.  As  he  says,  his  book  is  not 
uncritical;  he  says  also  that  it  fa  not 


“a  pro-John  Major  book",  though  in 
fact  it  is,  and  is  none  the  worse  for 
that.  Major  has  been  so  much  at- 
tacked that  it  was  time  that  a know- 
ledgeable and  balanced  case  was 
made  for  him.  Seldon  rightly  thinks 
Major  to  be  "an  honourable  man  who 
retained  his  dignity"  to  the  end  and 
whose  “courage  was  exceptional*. 

A YEAS  or  so  before  the  elec- 
/-I  tlon,  Tony  Blair  said  that  John 
/ I Major  was  not  the  problem 
for  the  Conservative  party;  the  Con- 
servative party  was  the  problem  for 
John  Major.  Certainly  Major  was 
sorely  tried  by  his  parliamentary  fol- 
lowing. The  Conservative  right 
were  so  imbued  with  ideological  fer- 
vour that  they  could  not  be  brought 
to  recognise  that,  as  Matthew  Parris 
put  It,  “they  disgust  the  British  elec- 
torate”. In  addition,  he  was  handi- 
capped by  — for  a Conservative 
prime  minister  — an  unprecedent- 
edly hostile  press. 

Yet  some  of  his  difficulties  were 
of  hip  own  making.  The  fractious- 
ness of  the  parliamentary  party  was 
partly  due  to  his  hardly  ever  giving 
them  the  scent  of  future  success. 
He  seldom  raised  his  game;  he  al- 
ways seemed  to  be  playing:  for  a 
draw.  Though  he  never  satisfied  the 
hardest  Thatcherites,  he  continued 
down  die  Thatcherite.  road,  and 
though  he  never  satisfied  the  so- 
called  Eurosceptics,  he  went  on 
drifting  in  their  direction. 

Only  towards  the  end  did  he  start 
making  “one-nation”  noises  which, 
according  to  Seldon,  expressed  fys 
true  sentiments.  But  by  then  it  was 
much  too  late,  and  his  government 
had  made  far  too  many  blunders.  : . 


Robert  Irwin 

The  City  of  Light 
by  Jacob  d' Ancona 
translated  and  edited 
by  David  Selbourne 
Utile  Brown  392pp  £22.50 

/CAN imagine  David  Selbouinc’s 
delight  when,  a few  years  ago, 
an  acquaintance  visited  his 
house  in  Urbino  and  placed  in  his 
hands  a medieval  manuscript  whose 
very  existence*  had  hitherto  been 
unsuspected.  This  manuscript  had 
no  title  — Hie  City  Of  Light  is  a title 
imposed  on  it  by  Selbourne. 

The  manuscript  purported  to  he 
the  narrative  of  a Jewish  merchant 
who  in  1270-1  travelled  from  the  Ital- 
ian port  of  Ancona  to  the  Chinese 
, port  of  Zaitun.  “the  City  of  Light". 

Jacob’s  journey  to  China  anticipated 
by  a few  years  that  of  Marco  Polo, 
and  his  account  of  how  he  readied 
Zaitun  and  what  he  saw  when  lie  got 
there  seems  to  provide  startling 
new  information  on  matters  nf  con- 
siderable importance.  If  one  had  iml 
read  The  City  Of  Light,  our  would 
not  have  guessed  that  Anmnitnn 
trade  in  the  lMlh  century  wa*  :is  vig- 
orous as  Jacob  describes  it.  imr 
would  one  have  suspected  the  *i/<- 
and  commercial  importance  of  the 
Jewish  communities  in  the  ports  ni 
Iraq.  India  and  China.  Above  all, 

Tlie  City  (H  Light  provjtlr.s  unex- 
pected testimony  about  social  and 
moral  decline  in  the  cities  «»l  l.'flh 
century  Sung  Chiim. 

But  that  is  only  part  o!  it.  for  Hie 
City  Of  Light  is  no  lluvodluire  record 
of  jMirls  visited  and  exotic  commodi- 
ties exchanged.  Jacob  is  a re  licet  ive 
traveller  who.  as  

he  travels,  modi-  | |ove  a good  hOaX 
tales  lengthily  oil  u 

and  I admire  the 

ingenuity  which 

celebrates  Jewish  appears  to  have 
religious  and  com- 

me,ei»l  achieve-  gon0  jnto  thjs  one 

incuts.  Moreover,  33 

once  Jacob  ar- 

rived  in  China,  be  apparently  look 
part  in  an  extended  series  of  de- 
bates with  Chinese  merchants  tun) 
thinkers  on  civic  duty  and  other 
matters,  Jacob  and  his  occasional  in- 
tellectual ally,  a former  Chinese  offi- 
cial whom  Jacob  called  “the  noble 
Pitaco",  argue  in  favour  of  the  duties 
of  tlie  individual  to  society  and  vice 
versa.  They  denounce  the  decline  In 
religious  values,  the  decay  in  re- 
spect for  the  old,  the  cult  of  youth, 
moral  relativism,  permissiveness  in 


quite  hard  to  fault.  Even  so,  tw 
are  particular  problems.  Por'e^i 
pie,  in  the  course  of  theiroreriadj 
journey  from  the  Mediterranean, 
the  Gulf.  Jacob  and  his  coonriJ 
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Death  Will  Have  Your  Eyes,  by 
James  Salila  (Wo  Exit  Press,  810) 

a BREATHTAKING  dismantling 
fkQ{  the  usual  elements  of  the 


Monsieur  Everything 


i Ma- 


travel  on  from  Damascus  arroyt^  Lov.  story,  with  sleeping  agents  reac- 
Synon  desert  and  reach  the  kWUtcd  for  an  endgame  that  takes 
phrntes  at  a point  more  or  lesion  Jace  across  the  blacktops  and  mo- 
parnilel  with  Baghdad,  and  thq dj ; tt[g  0f  America.  It  avoids  obvious 
this  without  encountering  any  n[!  signposts  and  unfolds  more  like  a 
obstacles.  I find  this  incredible.'lVi,  iconic,  existential  road  movie  in 
was  a time  when  the  MaakkSil.  Kaichof  the  big  whatsit  In  a world 
tans  of  Egypt  and  Syria  wenatc  of  poetic  yearning,  lonely  detour 
will]  tlie  Mongol  flkhans,  whoruSfd  &&  sporadic  violence,  peopled  by 
over  Iran  and  Iraq,  and  Most  stendngiy  random  encounters  — 
quentiy  tlie  land  frontier  betow  Bcept  there  is  no  such  thing  in  Sal- 
Syria  anti  Iraq  was  closed  to  tufa  1 fo'5  book  — this  moves  to  a beat  of 

Moreover,  even  in  peacetime, tk  own.  Sallis  Is  a writer  of  real  au- 
roule  chosen  by  Jacob's  party  isu  i ihorily.  making  absolute  what  in 
improbable  one.  Most  anas  ^ capable  hands  would  be  effete, 
chose  a more  northerly  rtmte  M Us  bleak  landscape  inhabited  as 
crossed  over  from  Aleppo  to  north  uxh  by  Neruda  and  Pavese  as  by 
ern  Iraq  via  Palmyra.  if  ad  letter  drops. 

There  are  larger  and  morewfo-  

lous  problems  with  The  City  ft  j The  Leper  Colony,  by  Ron 
Light,  h is  most  improbable  ik  j McKay  (Qollancz,  £9.99) 

Chinese  mandarins  or  

wnuld  have  cmnlescenileil  totobr-  j VOUCH  but  haunted  Down?  dis- 
with  a visiting  liuiopean  trader  a /covers,  with  his  hated  father’s 
an  equal.  It  is  Hard  to  undent*  death,  that  his  real  name  is  Bone, 
lu.w  Jacob  con  Id  have  participate  ud,  after  sawing  off  itis  dead  Da's 
si  * rlfi-iTivdy  in  tlk-se  debates  Soger,  heads  from  New  York  to 
lie  was  working  through  an  inter  Glasgow  to  sort  out  the  past,  arriv- 
pretrr.  It  is  equally  improbable  fh=  ing  with  bags  of  hard-boiled  arti- 
their  debates  could  have  had  an)  rude.  Gentrificalion  and  tlie  Scottish 
feci  on  I lie  way  tlie  city  was  actual  Wist  Board  notwithstanding, 
run.  Above  all.  it  k nl»vioii>  llui  fc  May’s  psycho-city  is  the  same  old 
terms  ol  the  « Mi, -lies  arc  flagrant  M ils  violent  retribution  of  biblical 
:uiacl ironist ie.  intensity,  and  spelt  out  in  the  tough- 

II  tin-  book  i-  not  a historic-  k of  vernaculars.  With  nods  to  Get 
source,  does  it  work  as  a novel' t Cuter  — vigilante  force,  drugs, 
think  not,  partly  because  llienf*  pm,  collusion  — and  a climax 
loo  lew  surprises  in  its  pinning,  k *arjr  enough  to  make  Edgar  Allan 
mostly  because  Jacob’s  charade  Pie  sit  up. 

! does  not  develop  as  his  story  _ — 

— folds.  He  siari-;SDperatftlons  by  David 

.j  L.rtav  out  from  Ancom  Ambrose (Macmillan,  £18.99) 

ItodA  ;(S  0 wiSc  man  and  — 

fci-p  lie  comes  back  PjpQ/?  THE  successful  blending  of 

re  ine  wiser,  in  Chinah.fr  wrface  complexity  and  narra- 

jutii<*h  wins  every  debar*  « simplicity  see  The  X-Ftles,  an 

nr  men  he  engages  in.  He  tussive  weekly  dose  of  bunk 

opponents  k mfe  believable  by  the  muttered, 
nave  come  angry  ad  Ryer-like  conviction  of  its  presen- 

L.|_:_  red-faccd  and.  * too;  ditto  this  tale  of  the  paranor- 

tms  une  Jbey  reRlise  tbs  uLwhlch  is  as  canny  at  deflecting 

— inability  to  d«  Eight  people  join  to  ere- 

with  Jacob's  pious  reasonable^  kt  ghost  and  then  start  to  die  one 
they  try  to  shout  him  down.  IW  Hue.  Whoooeeoo.  Brisk  count- 
hoping  that  just  once  Jacob  lets  in  plenty  of  quality 

lose  the  argument  on  son't  on  the  unknown,  plus  teasing 

medieval  Chinese  Issue,  like  u*  Stfencts  to  Levin’s  Rosemary’s 
morality  of  video  nasties  or  w #■  H Adroit  stage  management 
ccptabillty  or  lotteries  for  chaniawt  4a Cheshire  cat  grin. 

purposes,  , . ^ — - — 

The  City  Of  Light,  no  novel.**  ^Monkey’s  Flat,  by  William 
ally  a treatise  on  politics  ani  tfaasa  (No  Exit  Press,  £9.99) 

sophy  and,  as  such,  ft  hjJJ  : 

affinities  with  such  exotic  DfTffiED  DC  cop  Eddie  Nickles 


wi  uic  uiu,  uic  am  oi  yuuui,  uimiuca  mm  - — 7 I T7 

moral  relativism,  permissiveness  in  Sir  Thomas  More’s  Utopia  an  gets  himself  a cold  war  hang- 

education,  the  unfettered  free-mar-  tesquieu’9  Lettres  ’Dvestigflting  a double  murder 

ket,  homosexuals,  violence  in  enter-  ever,  the  publication  ortne  uij  . turns  out  to  be  a late  move  be- 

tainment,  and  the  shucking  off  of  light  brightened  up  my  w®^ ^ And  West,  behind  which 

the  blame  for  criminal  acts  on  to  do  love  a good  hoax  wfa  ^ lhat  old  familiar,  the  US 
society  aa  a whole.  the  ingenuity  and  todjistryj^  my  so  secret  it  doesn’t  exist. 

Selbourne  himself  writes  on  polit-  appear  to  have  gone  wnto  start,  but  Pease  turns 

lea!  philosophy  from  a rightwing  developing  this  one,  I pre^  .f-«Hie  mvestigatlon  and  interna- 

onlnt  nf  utau,  fthnimli  Ka  Kac  ria.  enmanna  lmowinfl!  01  Seiooui  P«I  Intrigue  into  Kvetu  eaoucrh 


lea!  philosophy  from  a rightwing 
point  of  view  (though  he  ha9  de- 
scribed his  position  as  “civic  social- 
ism"). He  must  have  found  Jacob’s 
thoughts  on  religion  and  civic  re- 
sponsibility thoroughly  congenial. 
The  English  text  has  been  hand- 
somely produced  and  illustrated, 
and  It  comes  equipped  with  a schol- 
arly glossary  and  notes,  in  his  intro- 
duction, Selbourne  informs  us  that, 
because  of , problems  concerning 
the  provenance,  and  ownership  of 
the  manuscript,  the  original  text 
cannot  be  made  available  for  the  in- 
spection of  scholars. 

I cpn  imagine  Selbourne’9  delight 
in  finding  sqch  a manuscript  — but 
I do  not  believe,  in  it  The  cod 
medievalism  is  beautifully,  done  and 


someone,  knowing  of  Seuw  J intrigue  into  lively  enough 

interests,  has  set  him  up-  • 
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100,000  titles  available-  - , fH-AND^JSS  neo-existeritial- 
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Victor  Hugo 
by  Graham  Robb 
Picador  682pp  £20 


I flCTOR  HUGO , not  content  to  1 
1 / be  a genius,  accustomed  his  1 
If  contemporaries  and  posterity 
to  think  of  him  as  a volcano  spewing 
hot  truths,  a beacon  radiating  daz- 
zling light  When  he  died  in  1885, 
France's  greatest  everything  — 
poet,  playwright,  novelist,  philo- 
sopher, rebel,  humanitarian,  lover 

was  seen  off  by  2 million  people 
and  the  news  made  page  one  of 
newspapers  across  the  globe. 

But  some  dared  to  carp.  Heine 
thought  the  adjective  “Hugoiste” 
must  be  the  superlative  of  “egoiste”. 
Claudel  would  later  speak  of  the 
“gaseous  emanations  of  his  verse”, 
mid  when  asked  u>  name  his 
favourite  lyric  poet,  Andre  Gide 
replied:  “Victor  Hugo,  Ifelas!"  That 
“h£lns!"  speaks  volumes.  Clever 
people  have  always  preferred 
Baudelaire,  Flaubert  and  Rimbaud, 
but  Hugo  has  been  imstopjjable.  In 
1992,  a poll  declared  him  France’s 
second  favourite  novelist.  Nowa- 
days, he  is  once  more  a superstar. 
His  was  the  pen  that  brought  us  not 
only  Les  Miserable*  with  limes  but 
Disney's  "dursally  challenged 
teenager  called  Quasi",  as  Graham 
Robb  pungently  puts  it  in  his  bril- 
liant and  very  sharp  biography. 

Hugo  was  an  army  child,  burn  in 
1802.  when  armies  reeked  of 
Napoleonic  glory.  He  was  raised 
largely  by  his  mother  who  divorced 
his  dashing  but  philandering  father 
id  1815.  By  then,  Victor  wanted  to  be 
"Chateaubriand  or  nothing”.  He  em- 
braced classicism  in  literature  and 
royalism  in  politics.  He  had  already 
attracted  attention  by  the  time  he 
married  Adile  Foucher  In  1822,  but 
he  wa9  even  then  succumbing  to  his 
imagination.  Riding  on  the  back  of 
Nodier,  the  “pilot"  of  Romanticism, 
he  led  the  crucial  charge  with  Her- 
nani  (1830),  a fiery  drama  which 
broke  the  rules  and  prefaced  the  July 
Revolution.  He  no  longer  wanted  to 
be  anyone  except  Victor  Hugo. 

Notre  Dame  de  Paris  (1831)  was 
a triumph.  But  it  also  set  a political 
agenda.  Through  Quasimodo,  foul 


without  hut  fair  within,  Hugo  re- 
claimed history  for  the  common 
man  and  gave  a content  to  the  social 
romanticism  which  he  never  aban- 
doned. He  denounced  the  death 
penalty  and  defended  freedoms 
which  the  state  seemed  intent  on 
curbing.  By  the  mid-1830s.  he  had 
four  distinct  personas:  Olympic 
(lyricism),  Herman  (love),  Meglia 
(laughter)  and  Hierro  (combat).  It 
was,  as  Robb  remarks,  “a  limited 
company  of  egos",  and  Hugo  lived 
each  one  to  the  hilt 
Herman  ami  Maglia  Joined  forces 
as  sensuality  found  outicts  In  tlie 
opportunities  offered  - by  ac- 
tresses. groupies  and  whores. 

In  1833,  he  had  begun  an  af- 
fair with  Juliette  Drouet 
who  admired  him  as 

much  as  she  loved  him 
for  50  years.  In  1843,  he 
met  lionie  Biard  and 
acquired  a third  house- 
hold. “Le  P£re  Hugo 
juggled  his  compli- 
cated private  life 

more  or  less  suc- 
cessfully for  the 

next  30  years. 

By  iK-JO.  Romanti- 
cism was  in  the  main 
stream  and  Hugo  had 
done  n>  much  a> 
anyone  lu  put  it 
there.  He  was  not 
yet  a democrat, 
which  perhaps  explains  why  he 
tailed  lu  capitalise  on  the  vogue  for 
serialised  fiction  which  made  media 
stars  of  Dumas  and  Eugene  Sue. 
who  between  them  had  a greater 
impact  on  popular  opinion.  Robb 
does  not  venture  an  explanation 
(was  Hugo  already  too  Olympian?), 
but  he  notes  that  Hugo  now  wrote 
less  and  fornicated  more.  More- 
over, he  was  deeply  affected  by  the 
death  by  drowning  of  his  daughter, 
liolpoldine,  in  1843.  He  could  not 
accept  that  God  is  indifferent  to 
human  wishes  and  for  the  rest  of  his 
life  sought  to  understand  the  Inter- 
connectedness of  things  which  is 
tlie  basis  of  cosmic  unity. 

He  threw  himself  into  the  revolu- 
tion of  1848,  tried  to  replace  politics 
by  “social  questions",  failed,  re- 
sisted Louis  Napoleon's  coup  d'itat 
Jn  December  1851,  and  fled,  with  a 
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Victor  Hugo:  dazzling  poet, 
playwright,  novelist, 
philosopher,  rebel, 
humanitarian,  lover 


A question  of  identity 


Lucy  Atkins 


Walt  Till  I Tell  You 
by  Candla  McWllllam 
Bloomsbury  244pp  El  4.99 


/F  ASKED  to  predict  the  most 
likely  theme  for  a book  of  stories 
by  one  of  today’s  rhost  talented  Scot- 
tish writers,  “nationality"  would 
surety  be  fop  of  anyone's  list  Thjs 
collection,, at  first,  seems  to  offer 
few  surprises:  It  (s  divided  into  two', 
sections,  “North”  and  "South", 
Which  are  bridged  by  a sophisti- 
cated tale  (“Seven.  Magpies”)  in 
which  characters  journey,  symboli- 
cally, from  Scotland  to  England.  But 
Wait  Till  I Tell  you  is  about  identity 
In  a wider  sense  — personal,  famil- 
ial, national  4-  and  proves  surpris- 
ingly expansive. 

'.  Some  bifemes  are  familiar., Many 
stories  Ip  “North”  cover  the  divi- 
sions aiid  dehmitab01’8  Scotland, 
one  is  set  on  a tiny  island  commu- 
nity In  which  "there' was  nothing  to 
do  but  talk  and  little  but  one  another 
To  talk  about";  Jn  another,  a young 
man  tell?  his  .fiwtfe.  .that-  he  has 


Candla  McWilljam  . . . a relish 
for  th^  spoken  word  ...  . !. 

been  in  Anierica,  bulling  bridges/ 
when  he  has  actually  been  washing 
up  in  a tourist  . hotel  ’ in'.  Loch 
Loiudndside  ,-r  .characters,  ore  at 
once  drawn  .to  di^I  ' restricted  by 
their  awri  particular ‘cor  nerof  Scot-. 


( As  the,  cpfteqtion  , progresses, 
wider  questions  of  identity  emerge 


price  «jii  his  head.  He  riposted  with 
flic-  devastating  Napoleon  le  Relit 
which  infuriated  the  new  order  and 
gave  him  his  favourite  role  as  a one- 
man  opposition. 

Hugo  spent  the  next  18  years  in 
the  Channel  Islands  where  he  dis- 
covered the  Ocean,  spiritism  and  a 
cosmogony  which  demonstrated 
that  progress  was  foe  struggle  for 
Love.  It  was  a religion  based  on  fra- 
ternity which,  notes  Robb  tartly, 
“might  have  been  constructed  by  a 
Unesco  committee". 

Exile  proved  a smart  career 
move.  The  oceanic  exile  now  spoke 
to  foe  whole  world  in  poems  rhetori- 
cal, lyrical  and  apocalyptic.  Les  Mia- 
tferablea  (1862),  a tale  of  redemption, 
accused  society  of  making  criminals 
and  gave  him  a reputation  as  the 
great  humanitarian- 

in  1870,  Hugo's  return  to  Paris 


and  it  becomes  dear  that 
McWllllam  is  concerned  with  hu- 
manity, n6t  just  Scottish  or  English 
nationhood.  Food  is  symbolic;  a 
hurflap  requirement,  common  to  all, 
but  also  a sign  of  difference,  cul- 
tural, national  or  Individual 
j The  narrator  of  foe  opening, 
stbry  i (“Shredding  the  Icebergs") : 
runs  a stall  on  a beach,  providing 
food  for  the  "types”  qr  “tribes* 
Which  congregate.  She 'asks  her- 
self. “where  did  these  different, 
kinds  of  souls  get  bom  and  how' do 
thfey  hatch?”  This  question  echoes 
throughout  the  collection:,  what 
makes  people  who  they  are?  Class 
is 'as  import&nt  as  nationality:  In 
1‘Homesickness",  the  owner  of  a 
health  food  shop  contrasts',  the 
"laird’s  well-hung  haggis  with  Veni- 
son and  blaeberry" , against  the 
“pasties,  bridles,  mutton  pies,  puds 
and  savelbya  in  batter"  of  His  home 
town . anlfy,  for ; P/f a m , is  I 
reassuringly  functiqiial/antf,  differ-  I 
ence,. ; However  > notional,’  hafe  Its  I 
physical  symptoms,  • j 

Perhaps' ' tpe1'  raidin'  weakness  of 
foe ; collection,  \ far  that  J Ejiglfaijness 
does  'nqt  emerge'  as'  vmdly  as  it 
haight1  England1  iadestirlbed  — 
memorably. — by  one  character  as 


after  the  Franc >-Rrus>i an  delude 
was  a triumph.  He  tried  his  liumi  at 
polities  but  quickly  retreated  into 
lus  final  persona  as  France's  self- 
appointed  spiritual  leader. 

Graham  Rohb  is  a cool,  deft  ami 
congenial  guide  to  a writer  who  was 
and  remains  a monument.  Monu- 
ments are  difficult  to  humanise,  but 
Robb,  maintaining  a cracking  pace, 
gives  us  a very  human  Hugo:  a fas- 
cinating mix  of  selfdeluslon  and 
tremendous  creative  energy.  If  he 
hitches  up  the  Hugoiian  trousers 
now  and  then  to  show  feet  of  clay, 
he  succeeds  brilliantly  in 
celebrating  the  extraordinary 
achievement  of  a writer  who  was 
everything  to  excess — hdlas. 

if  you  would  like  to  order  this  book 
at  the  special  price  of  £16  contact 
CuttureShop  (see  page  28) 


“a  country  where  someone  had 
turned  down  all  the  control  knobs; 
no  bright  colours,  no  real  noise . . 
But  a pitfall  of  describing  blandness 
Is  the  . difficulty  of  simultaneously 
transcending  it 

"South"  opens  with  a funny  and 
clever  story,  ’'Strawberries",  which 
focuses  on  a privileged  but  isolated 
only  child  coping  with  his  dysfunc- 
tional, well-to-do  English  parents, 
but  the  main  achievement:  of  the 
piece  lies  in  foe  ironic  subtleties  of 
the  child’s  perspective  on  adult 
hang-ups:  there  can  be  Hltle  to  say 
about  English  class  distinctions  that 
has  notbeenisald  before, 
l As  the  title  Suggests,  the  spoken 
word  is  relished.  Many  of  the  star-, 
ies  begin  midwHy  through  a conver- 
sation, and  characters  are  often 
described  in  iqiomptic  terms.  Tlie 
prose,  too,  is  sdnorous  —■  peppered 
with  Scottish  words,  like,’, ’keeked" 
and  "scunnered",  and  with  place 
names  and  terminology  ("pantiles"  , 
on  a plnyhous^  roof;,  the.  study  of 
"finite  dimensional  vector  space"). 
This  can  stow  up  the  pace,  but  over-1 
all  McWUHam's-  minute  observation, 
structural  Gues^e  and  wry  humanity , 
give  foil  voice  to  the  many  dimen- 
tions of  her  subject  matter. 
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Time  for  a traditional  roast  chess  tggggs 
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Rugby  League  First  Test:  Great  Britain  1 4 Australia  38 


Paul  Evans 


AUTUMN  gathers  apace.  A 
few  bright  sunny  days  have 
brought  the  colours  out  in 
woodland  foliage.  These  may  not  be 
as  spectacular  as  a New  England  fail 
— but  what  is?  However,  the  yellow, 
gold  and  bronze  leaves  have  a sub- 
tle lire  that  ring  the  changes  and 
stir  the  spirit. 

This  autumn  has  been  spectacu- 
lar for  spiders,  or  to  be  more  accu- 
rate, the  work  of  spiders,  Woods 
and  fields  have  been  densely  rigged 
in  the  finest  gossamer  threads  that 
tie  twig  to  twig,  leaf  to  leaf,  even 
earth  to  sky.  Sunlight  shines  on 
long  free-floating  threads,  jnorning 
dew  sparkteS  drf  an  intricate  gos- 
samer rigging  that  looks  like  frost. 
The  millions  of  architects  of  this 
remarkable  collective  construction 
remain  largely  invisible,  as  if  the 
world  has  been  caught  in  some 
magic  weave.  The  spider's  labour  Is 
also  a good  ecological  metaphor.  As 
John  Muir  said,  "everything  is 
hitched  to  everything  else"  and,  in 
the  soft  autumn  light,  thanks  to  the 
spiders,  it  is. 

Another  great  autumnal  joy  this 
year  is  sweet  chestnuts.  Driven  by 
some  deeply  mammalian  instinct  to 
bulk  up  for  die  winter,  people  forage 
through  the  woods  for  the  spiny 
green  capsules  which  hold  the 
chestnuts.  This  year  has  been  un- 
usually good.  Not  only  have  the 
trees  produced  a heavy  crop  of  nuts 
but  a good  proportion  of  them  are 
plump  enough  for  roasting. 

The  chestnuts  you  buy  in  super- 
markets or  traditionally  roasted  on 
London  streets  come  from  special 
nut-producing  varieties  In  Italy, 
where  chestnuts  are  also  made  Into 
flour.  Until  the  development  of 
pollen  analysis  it  was  assumed  that 
sweet  chestnut  trees  were  native  to 
Britain.  Arguments  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury about  whether  or  not  this  was 
true  gave  rise  to  the  science  of  his- 
torical ecology. 

The  pollen  record  has  since 
proved  that  the  chestnut  was  not 
around  in  prehistoric  Britain  and  is 


indigenous  to  Italy,  the  Balkans 
and  Spain.  The  Romans  brought 
chestnuts  to  England,  as  they  did 
many  other  plants.  Many  of  these 
Roman  introductions  disappeared 
during  the  Dark  Ages  or  were  con-  1 
fined  to  gardens.  But  chestnuts, 
later  acquiring  a medieval  name, 
became  naturalised,  particularly  in 
oak-birch  woodland  in  acid  condi- 
tions. 

Sweet  chestnut,  Costanea  saliva, 
named  after  Castanum  in  Thessaly 
(Greece)  where  it  may  also  have 
been  introduced  as  in  Crete,  has 
become  an  integral  part  of  English 
woodland.  There  are  many  ancient 
trees  scattered  throughout  England 
whose  huge  fluted  trunks  twist  into 
wide  spreading  crowns.  In  the  17th 
and  particularly  the  19th  centuries, 
chestnut  woods  were  planted  in 
southeast  England  and  coppiced  for 
the  long  hop  and  vine  poles.  Apart 
from  yew,  chestnut  is  the  most 
rot-resistant  timber  In  the  ground. 

• Sweet  chestnut  has  evolved  its 
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Across 

I Citadel  (8) 

5 Run  away  (41 

9 Garret  (5} 

TO  Argue  (7) 

II  Carefree  (5-2-5} 

13  Shrewd  (6) 

14  Rough  — odd 
(6) 

17  Carefree  (5-3-4) 

20  Boat-race 
meeting  (7) 

21  Sole  (5) 

22  Action  (4) 

23  Enthusiasm  (8) 
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Down 

1 Signal  — and 
stow  down  (4) 

2 Withdraw  (7) 

3 Summarise  (12) 


6 Reasoning  (5) 

7 All  (8) 

8 Old  restraint  for 
prisoners  (4,3,6) 

12  Roamed  (8) 

15  Wordy  (?) 

16  Cope  (6) 

18  Dim  (6) 

19  Minus  (4) 
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GARRY  KASPAROV  may  be  all- 
time  No  1,  but  lie  can  still  mis- 
judge the  end  of  n game.  Following 
his  iKUcle  against  Deep  Blue, 
when  he  resigned  a drawn  position, 
Kasparov  reached  the  diagram 
below  in  die  final  round  at  Tilburg. 
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ILLUSTRATION:  BARRY  LARKING 

own  ecological  context  in  England. 
This  Is  unique  in  northern  Europe 
and  may  be  one  of  the  reasons  why 
it  has  escaped  the  Endothia  disease 
that  ravaged  chestnut  populations  in 
Italy  and  France.  Its  American  rela- 
tive, Cutanea  dentata,  which  once 
characterised  the  forests  of  New 
England,  the  Mid-WeBt  and  the  Al- 
legheny mountains,  has  also  been 
stricken  in  relatively  recent  years 
and  been  either  wiped  out  or  re- 
duced to  sprouting  suckers  from 
the  boles  of  once  stately  giants. 

This  should  make  us  value  our 
English  chestnuts  more.  I discov- 
ered a grove  of  sweet  chestnut  trees 
growing  on  a narrow  ridge  with 
oaks  on  the  Wrekin  here  in  Shrop- 
shire just  a few  days  ago.  They  are 
old,  craggy  individuals,  stunted  by 
the  rocky  conditions  but  absolutely 
laden  with  chestnuts.  Clambering 
about  in  their  boughs  and  foraging 
in  their  shade  was  a real  joy,  and 
1 their  fruit  have  the  woody,  fiery 
brown  taste  of  autumn. 


Bridge  Zia  Mahmood 


I ALWAYS  enjoy  re-reading  old 
/ bridge  magazines.  Thumbing 
through  a 1970  edition  of  the 
American  Bridge  World, 1 con- 
cluded that  the  game  bad  been 
more  fun  back  then.  An  article 
by  the  late  Terence  Reese  de- 
scribed a challenge  match  of 
100  rubbers  for  £1  a point, 
which  is  a high  stake  even  today. 

The  match  was  between  the 
Omar  Sharif  Bridge  Circus  and 
Britain’s  leading  pair,  Jeremy 
Flint  and  Jonathan  Canslno.  The 
Circus  contained  some  fabulous 
playere — Omar  himself,  Garoazo 
and  Belladonna  from  Italy, 
Delmouly  and Yalknoe  from 
France.  But  before  the  brain 
tumour  which  so  tragically  ended 
his  career  in  top-level  bridge, 
Canslno  was  regarded  as  perhaps 
Britain’s  greatest  player. 

The  match  was  evenly  bal- 
anced —but  since  flie  British 
had  to  play  throughout  while  the 
Circus  could  rotate  their  players, 
the  strain  would  eventually  tell 
more  heaVUy  on  the  British  pair, 
the  event  was  played  amid  gteat 
popular  excitement,  something  * 
that  is  missing  fitom  the  game 
these  days. 

later  that  year, the  Circus 
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Joel  Lauder  (White)  blundered 
by  1 Rc7?,  then  had  the  presence  of 
mind  to  offer  a draw.  Kasparov  ac- 
cepted, and  was  distraught  when  he 
then  spotted  c5!  when  2 bxc5?  Rb8 
wins  the  bishop  or  mates,  while  2 b5 
or  2 Bc3  Rb8  leave  Black  a winning 
pawn  up.  This  expensive  mistake 
allowed  Peter  Svidlcr  and  Vlad 
Kramnik  — the  latter  reducing  Kas- 
parov's lead  in  the  world  rankings 
— to  share  first  prize. 

Ireland’s  Russian  immigrant 
grandmaster  Alex  Baburin  ran  away 
with  last  month’s  Monarch  Assur- 
ance Open  on  the  Isle  of  Man,  fin- 
ishing two  points  dear  of  (lie  firkl 
despite  the  presence  of  British  ei>- 
chnmpion  Matthew  Sadler  and 
other  English  GMs.  The  £10,000 
Isle  of  Man  congress  is  now  firmly 
established  as  Britain's  most  iinpor 
tant  annual  event  after  the  British 
Championship  and  Hastings. 

Koaten-Sadler 

I c4  c8  2 Nc3  d5  3 d4  cG  4 cxd5 
exd5  5 Bf4  Bd6  6 HxdG  Qxriti  7 
e3  White's  lame  opening  looks  a jire- 
lude  to  peace  negotiations . . . 

BfB  8 Ngc2  Ne7  0 Nf4  Nd7  10 
Be2  0-0  1 1 g4?I  . . . but  not  this 
way.  White  seems  unsure  whether  he 
is  playing  to  attack  or  in  equalise,  ami 


wont  on  a tour  of  the  United 
States,  playing  exhibition 
matches.  If  any  team  bent  the 
Circus,  its  players  would  receive 
a top-of-the-range  Lancia  car 
from  the  tour’s  sponsors.  At  the 
end,  Sharif  remarked  that  the 
Circus  had  become  the  leading 
Lancia  distributor  in  America. 

Another  article  contained  a 
question  that  I thought  would 
Interest  Guardian  readers.  What 
Is  the  greatest  number  of  high- 
card  points  that  North-South  can 
hold,  yet  be  unable  to  make  a 
game?  The  magazine  gave  tills 
example  of  a combined  36  count 
where  no  game  la  possible: 

North 
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f“S£S3  Outlook  is  fraught  for  Farrell 

Be6  12  Btl3  c5 13  dX  _ 

14  Bc2  Nc6  15h3d4)Nopiu,  AndyWlflon  ^on  because  I made  a few  basic  f§;iT 

for  meeting  a dubious  flak  **  — errors.  But  it  wasn't  that  It  was  just  w ° 

by  a central  strike,  but  thbaW  JL  NDY  FARRELL  is  finding  dumb  play."  H 

also  involves  a well-judged  — the  Great  Britain  Rugby  What  FarrelJ  might  have  added,  R 
offer.  16  Nb5  Qe5  f}  League  captaincy  a less  than  were  he  the  type  to  criticise  his  K 

Rfd8  1 8 Nfe2  Bc4 10Qd2M  rewarding  experience  both  on  and  team-mates,  was  that  he  was  playing  K 

20  Rdl  Ne6  21  f4  While  om  off  the  pitch.  behind  an  outgunned  pack.  As  s' 

escape  the  pin  on  his  tM  but* hr  His  only  perks  from  the  sport  are  Daley  said:  "All  big  games  are  won 

21  NxcG  Rxd2  22  Nxe5  hecS  a Wigan  club-car  and  an  endorse-  in  the  forwards  and  they  laid  the  ' 

Rxc2+,  but  lias  prepared  a ml  for  Faz  p“ds  shoulder  protec-  platform  for  my  tries." 

Ncxd4  22  Nxd4  Nxd4  23  DiL  tors  in  the  trade  newspaper,  The  Great  Britain  allowed  the  props 
White’s  idea  is  RxtH  24  fxeSandrh  Vaguer.  He  does  not  even  Jason  Steven9  and  Brad  Thorn,  the 
worst  is  over  Qe7l  bve  an  agent.  And  the  fees  for  the  Australians’  Man  of  the  Match,  to 

used  to  say  he  needed  to  Great  Britain  players,  even  the  cap-  dominate  the  ruck  area.  Paul 
one  move  further  than  his  ml  Bin.  in  the  current  series  against  Broadbent  and  Brian  McDermott 
nent.  If  24  Qe5  Qh4  mate.  Australia  are  modest.  enjoyed  some  early  success  going  : 

24  Resigns.  I But  it  is  not  just  the  money.  La9t  forward  but  failed  to  sling  in 

The  world  team  champioiislij  1 wtemn’s  3-0  whitewash  in  New  defence.  £ 

began  in  Lucerne  last  month  ito  raland  up3Ct  Farrel1  deeply,  and  ,rWe  were  too  soft;  we  needed  ft  . 

sia,  the  US  and  Ukraine  are  U ** lft8t  Saturday’s  38-14  humbling  more  steel.”  said  the  Great  Britain  Farrell . . . tough  time  ahead 

land's  main  rivals,  with  Kajakhsta  * the  Australian  Super  League  coach  Andy  Goodwny.  “We  weren't 

Switzerland,  Croatia  and  Citali ! fcam  al  VVemhley  he  found  the  making  the  hard  shots.  We  need  to  two  late  tries  to  build  a slightly  fls 
also-rans.  Thanks  to  loag-stofei  llMC  bein*  laid  on  his  fjerfor’  test  the  referee  a little  bit."  tering  winning  margin, 

sponsors  Duncan  Tam™,  VnfflilwM  in  t,te  unaccustomed  post-  With  both  his  first-choice  props  But  it  was  hardly  his  fault  that  h 
is  fielding  a near-optimum  ream  dfwol stand-off.  Barrie  McDermott  and  Harvey  players  made  such  a nervous  ope 

Short.  Adams.  Sadler,  Spednnt  !lc  was  undeniably  second  best  Howard  unavailable.  Gootlway  may  ing  and  handed  Australia  their  fir 

Hodgson  and  Nunn.  ' opposing  skipper  nnd  stand-  have  to  turn  to  the  Wigan  veteran  hvo  tries  on  a plate.  “People  look 

| tff  Laurie  Daley,  whose  first-half  Neil  Cnwio  for  the  second  Test  al  the  international  stage  to  help  i 

No  2497  bfofck  killed  off  the  game  disap-  Old  Trafford  for  the  required  get  over  the  Work!  Club  Cham 

[fittingly  early  for  the  hulk  of  a injection  of  “mongrel".  The  Leeds  ionship.  and  they  gel  emotional."  1 

- - - — MiislactQry  41,000  crowd.  youngster  Adrian  Murky,  who  in-  Slid.  “But  the  international  team 

s . «v  ! Farrell  himself  admitted  to  some  jected  some  much-needed  vigour  only  (he  icing.  Tin-  clubs  tire  tl 

. 1 tjrly  errors,  notably  kicking  cull  on  from  the  Wembley  bench,  also  cake,  and  we  have  gut  In  gel  il 

7 * ■ trf  full  on  Great  Britain's  first  pos-  seems  ccrlain  In  be  promoted  lo  I he  cake  rigid  before  the  icing." 

6 A A • jfssion,  missing  n tackle  on  Gorritn  starling  13.  That  is  why.  for  all  the  lalk 

Q ..  . a ' ° . Tallis  and  allowing  Ryan  Girdler  lo  It  was  a difficult  Test  for  Good-  Farrell  switching  back  lo  loosest 
6 W a ' X 5ft  outside  him  in  the  build-up  to  way,  who  was  criticised  for  selecting  ward  for  the  remaining  two  Tesi 

4 a A | kwlralin’s  first  try.  Farrell  out  of  pusition  and  was  even  Goodway  will  surely  stick  with  I 

^ finding  my  feet  at  stand-off  spat  at  by  a few  Great  Britain  specta-  captain  and  Bobbie  GouWing  in  tl 
3 8 | §■  r-’  not  tlie  problem."  he  insisted,  tors  as  he  walked  back  to  the  dress-  critical  half-back  positions  at  0 

_ ^ ft.  ||M-  Triple  might  say  it's  not  my  posi-  log  rooms  after  Australia  had  run  in  Trafford  ciu  Saturday. 


tion  because  I made  a few  basic 
errors.  But  it  wasn’t  that  It  was  just 
dumb  play." 

What  FarrelJ  might  have  added, 
were  he  the  type  to  criticise  his  I 
team-mates,  was  that  he  was  playing 
behind  an  outgunned  pack.  As 
Daley  said:  “All  big  games  are  won 
in  the  forwards  and  they  laid  the 
platform  for  my  tries." 

Great  Britain  allowed  the  props 
Jason  Steven9  and  Brad  Thorn,  the 
Australians’  Man  of  the  Match,  to 
dominate  the  ruck  area.  Paul 
Broadbent  and  Brian  McDermott 
enjoyed  some  early  success  going 
forward  but  failed  to  sling  in 
defence. 

’We  were  too  soft;  we  needed 
more  steel."  said  the  Great  Britain 
coach  Andy  Goodwny.  "We  weren't 
making  the  hard  shots.  We  need  to 
test  the  referee  a little  bit.” 

With  both  his  first-choice  props 
Barrie  McDermott  and  Harvey 
Howard  unavailable.  Gootlway  may 
have  to  turn  to  the  Wigan  veteran 
Neil  Cnwio  for  the  second  Test  al 
Old  Trafford  for  the  required 
injection  of  "mongrel".  The  Leeds 
youngster  Adrian  Marley,  who  in- 
jected some  much-needed  vigour 
from  die  Wembley  bench,  also 
seems  ccrlain  (<i  be  promoted  lo  die 
starling  13. 

It  was  a diflicidl  Test  for  Gootl- 
way, who  was  criticised  for  selecting 
Farrell  out  of  pusition  and  was  even 
spat  at  by  a tew  Great  Britain  specta- 
tors as  he  walked  back  to  the  dress- 
ing rooms  after  Australia  had  run  in 
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abedaft" 

White  mates  in  two  Belgians  dent  Ireland’s  World 


against  any  defence  (by  D Rv  v-/ 

Binninglmm).  WM* jKte&T®  "V**  Aland's  topes 
U 103,1  ,cl>'"lcs  100  amy  ltaWl  I Of  qualifying  for  France  98  were 
easy  solving.  fall  a big  blow  by  Belgium  in  the 


5 QI7  mute.  --me  side  ahead  with  n spectacular 

ninth-minute  goal,  but  the  visitors 

in  the  30th  minute.  With 
% goals  counting  double,  the 

— — _ — — — ■"*  “h  must  defeat  Belgium  or  hold 

„ x a scoring  draw  in  the 

But  36  P°,nt®  J*  i^iwtakvci  “S'"  k«  if  they  are  to  progress, 
the  maximum.  If  g0^  . game  beLween  Russia  and 
cun  do  better,  *e  y played  In  freezing  conditions 

tion  to  me  here  jj1®  . . ^ ® semi-blizzard  at  the  Dynamo 

Guardian.  I can’t  promts  ^ stad)um  ^ fln|ghed  ^ # 
top-of-thc-ninae  Undgff  ^ Italy  will  go  into  the  return 

ISSSk- Noveraber  15  as 

can’  °frC0Ur8fj  ^eve^  hvo  minutes  later 

East-West  cards  in  a Cannavaro  turned  a 

1 afa8hIonflS^u«4*.  ^intohisownnet. 

A couple  of  refot^  b Zagreb,  a goal  in  each  half 

that,  as  far  aa  £*.Croatia  a 24)  advantage  over 

been  solved  may  tax  weti  while  Yugoslavia  made 

moat  Ingenious  amongyj^  ^ home  leg  a mere  formality  by 


13  games  have  been  played  so  far 
and  I thought  there  was  still  plenty 
of  time  to  turn  it  round.  But  it's  the 
end  of  a chapter  and  I wish  the  club 
well.”  Wednesday's  coach  Peter 
Shreeves  is  to  lake  over  as  care- 
taker manager. 

United  were  also  partly  responsi- 
ble for  the  departure  of  Arie  Haan 
as  coach  of  Feyenoord.  The  Dutch 
club  has  bad  a string  of  disappoint- 
ing results  which  have  left  it  13 
points  adrift  of  the  league  leaders 
Ajax.  The  setbacks  Included  a 2-1 
defeat  by  United  in  the  Champions 
League  at  Old  Trafford.  Haan's  as- 
sistant Geert  Mejjerhas  taken  over 
team  affairs  on  a temporary  basis. 
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favourable?  And,  ^ 

minimum  bund* JjWSL 
North^South  can 


North-South  van  W"0, 
able  to  make 
chosen  dcnawteW 

any  dlatributionr 

If  you  can  aolve  .wtt1 


those,  then  a pkj*  geese 

Fame  alongaldp  : 

awaits  you!  . ■ . • .- 


| AWRENCE  DALLAGUO  is  to 
L-lead  England  Into  the  pre-Christ- 
mas series  of  Rugby  Union  interna- 
tionals against  New  Zealand, 
Australia  and  South  Africa.  But  the 
25-year-old  Wasps  flanker  will  be  on 
probation.  He  has  been  appointed 
for  a specific  period  only  and  ia  not 
certain  to  lead  England  into  the 
1999  World  Cup.  “Lawrence  is  cap- 
tain for  the  foreseeable  future,  but 
we  don't  know  how  that  future  is  de- 
fined,” said  the  England  manager, 
Roger  Uttley. 


Michael  Schumacher  ad- 
mitted he  made  a mistake  but 
refused  to  apologise  for  the  collision 
with  Jacques  Vilfeneuve  at  the  Euro- 
ipean  Grand  Prix  In  Jerez  which  Cost 
the  German  tlie  world  title.  He  said: 
“I  made  a mistake.  But  I didn’t  try  to  < 
foul.  I see  no  reason  to  apologise.” 

Meanwhile,  In  Britain,  the  Ger- 
man driver's  nomination  In  the Best 


Football  results  and  tables 


Farrell . . . tough  time  ahead 

two  late  tries  to  build  a slightly  flat- 
tering winning  margin. 

But  il  was  hardly  his  fault  font  his 
players  made  such  a nervous  open- 
ing and  handed  Australia  their  first 
hvo  tries  on  a plate.  "People  look  at 
the  international  stage  to  help  us 
got  over  the  World  Club  Chani|v 
ionship.  and  they  gel  emotional."  he 
Slid.  "Kill  the  inter  national  team  is 
only  I he  icing.  Tin-  clubs  tire  tin- 
cake,  mid  we  have  gut  lo  gel  the 
cake  right  before  the  icing." 

That  is  why.  fur  all  the  lalk  of 
Farrell  switching  back  lo  loose-for- 
ward for  the  remaining  iwo  Tests. 
Gootlway  will  surely  stick  with  his 
captain  and  Bobbie  GouWing  in  the 
critical  half-back  positions  at  Old 
Trafford  au  Saturday. 


PA  CARLING  PREMIERSHIP: 

Aston  Vaa  0.  Chelsea  2;  Bamstey  1 . Blackburn 
Rovers  v.  Botton  t . Liverpool  1 . Derby  County 
3,  Arsenal  0;  Eveuon  0.  Southampton  2; 
Manchester  Utd  6.  Shaft  Wed  l ; Newcastle 
Utd  3.  Leicester  3;  Tottenham  Q,  Leeds  i; 
Wimbledon  1.  Coventry^. 

NATIONWIDE  LEAGUE) 

Division  One:  Bradford  0.  WBA  0;  Charlton 

3.  tpsv&n  0.  HucWarsfto  3,  Sloke  1 ; Norwich 
2.  Bury  2;  Nottm  For  3.  Crewe  1;  Oxford  0, 

Man  CityO;  Port  Vale  0.  Reading  0;  OPR  I , 
Bwmlnghm  t , Shetl  Utd  2,  Tranmere  ^ 
Stockport  I,  Sundeilnd  1 ; WtAes  t . 

Mlddiesbro  0. 

DIvraron  TWoi  Boumemth  0.  Branito/d  0; 
Bristol  City  t , Oldham  0.  Burnley  2,  WeJaall  I ; 
Cartiste  2.  Wrexham  2;  Fulham  Chesterflt)  1; 
QUHngham  1.  Miilwaii  3:  Grtmstiy  S.  Soulhend 
Uld  1 , Northmptn  1,  SrhIOlfl  1;  Preston  0. 
Plymouth  t.  Watford  4,  Blackpool  V.  Wigan  1 . 
York  1 ; Wycombe  2.  Luton  2, 

Division  Threat  Barnet  t.  Notts  Co  2; 
CambrhJfle  t,  Torqiay  Utd  i ; CardiK  0. 
Swansea  I : Chester.),  Rochdale 0. Darpigtan 

4.  Hull  3;  E»ew  Q,  Petorbw.-.  Q.  Hertiopool  0. 
BnghtonO;  Lincoln  I,  Le/ton  DO;  Hatlieduni 
1 . MaoctojtW  n.  Gewborci  4.  UorKAsler  0; 
Stvdvvpbrv  3,  Manstlard  2 

BELL'S  SCOTTISH  LEAGUE: 

Premier  Division:  Aberdeen  1 , Hurts  1; 
Dunlermlme  0,  Celtic  2:  HDsrtiin  l . Dundee 
Utd  3.  Rangers  4 , Wtmarnk  1 . St  Ootiristn  4. 
Motherwell  3. 

First  Division:  Ai/dnw  t , R.iiit«  0.  Dundee  0. 
Parse kO.  HanMtnn  i.  Mcno  iO.  Slxling  A 0.  3t 
Mirren  0 

Second  Division]  Foil*  Am  2.  Clyoe  2. 
'lentiinir  fi.  East  File  0.  C-tfflr irjur  1 . LivmgitO  > 
\ lev*  t\e  j',  CT  O.  O 

Third  Division:  Evriwick  i.  AiUmi  t. 
CCr«dr>Wh«X  Ali'ia  \ E Statist  I ,Vl«uVn  2 
i*.t:ntrow2  DurnLorl'-n  2 i!>V>-ns  P)  0. 

CHALLENGE  CUP: 

Final:  F.llHrF  l Queen  r lSniC1 
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BELL’S  SCOTTISH  LEAGUE 
Premier  Division 


Cup  ambitions 

| International  Sportsman  category 
of  (TV’s  Champions  of  Sports 
awards  was  withdrawn,  and  Jackie 
Stewart,  a driving  force  for  im- 
proved safety  standards  in  interna- 
tional motor  racing,  gave  a warning 
that  grand  prix  racing  risks  on  acci- 
dent of  horrific  proportions  unless 
the  governing  body  takes  a hard 
line  against  the  tactics  employed  by 
Schumacher  in  Spain. 

FORMER  world  heavyweight 
boxing  champion  Mike  Tyson 
suffered  a punctured  lung  and  a 
broken  rib  in  a motorcycle  accident 
near  his  home  at  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut. The  crash  happened 
when  the  the  31-year-old  boxer’s 
bike  hit  a patch  of  sand  and  over- 
turned. 

A hospital  spokesman  said  the 
injuries  would  have  no  impact  on 
his  boxing  career  once  he  recov- 
ered in  about  four  weeks.  Tyson 
lost  his  bid  to  regain  the  world 
heavyweight  championship  in  June 
when  he  was  disqualified  in  his  re- 
match with  Eyander  Holyfleld  in 
Las  Vegas. 


THE  world’s  first  supersonic  car, 
Thrust  SSC,  returned  to  Britain 
after  its  record-breaking  run  in  the 
United  States.  Hie  Own  jet-engined 
car  clocked  up  a mighty  763mph 
with  RAF  fighter  pilot  Andy  Green 
at  the  wheel  in  Nevada’s  Black  Rock 
desert. The  fO-toruie  car  and, Its  80 
tonne?  of  Support  equipment  were 
flown  home  In  a massive  Antonov 
124  cargo  plane.  The  cars  arrival  at 
Stansted  was  greeted  by  team 
• leader  Richard  Noble.  ■ 1 
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Tennis  Paris  Open 


Sampras  takes  the  fifth 


P ETE  SAMPRAS  virtually 
.1  made  sure  of  ending  1997  as 
the  world  No  1 with  his  6-4, 

;4-6,  G-3, 6-1  victory  over  the 
surprise  finalist  Jonas  BJorkmon 
in  the  Paris  Open  last  Sunday, 
writes  Richard  Jago  In  Paris. 

' It  means  the'Atnerican  Should 
emulate  the  only  other  player  to 
have  finished  top  at  th  e end  Of 
five  successive  years,  hfa  corn  pa- 
triot Jimmy  Connors.  ' 


In  n year  In  which  Sampras 
has  be  fen  pursued  by  Michael 
Chang  and  Patrick  Rafter,  the 
outcome  of  hla  travails  appeared 
to  be  a relief  to  him.  So,  too,  did 
the  diagnosis  on  his  shoulder  in- 
jury; it  1b  “tired”  not  tom. 

'Earlier  tension  revealed  a side 
of  Sampras  never  glimpsed  be- 
fore. He  uttered  a fourdetter 
word  and  threw  away  hla  racket 
sifter  A double  fault. 


